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PREPACK. 

xVIany writers on the structure and history of English, 
in spite of the plain evidence to the* contrary, have 
regarded our language as one that has sprung up, com- 
paratively speaking, within a very recent period. Some 
have dared to carry it as far back as Chaucer's time, 
because he has usually been spoken of as the well of 
English undefiled.’' Others again, not so bold, have 
deemed it quite sufficient to date the rise of the English 
language from the time of the greatest of Elizabethan 
writers. By not regarding the earlier stages of our lan- 
guage as all the necessary helps to a rational 

treatment of its grammatical forms and idioms have 
been cast aside. Xhe Sciturdciy JR.eviez£j has, very rightly, 
raised its voice rather loudly against the absurdity of 
such a view, and has properly insisted upon the right 
of all periods to be designated as JS7z^lishy — the very 
oldest term for our language, and one that is identified 
with its earliest histor^^ and with the very best writers 
of all its periods, from Alfred the G-reat down to the 
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present time. This outcry against an aosurd nomen- 
clature has been productive of good results, as is seen 
in the growing tendency that manifests itself iiowaaays 
to study the older stages of English, for the sake of the 
light they throw upon its later and more moaern periods ; 
and in very many of our public schools, the upper forms 
possess a" very creditable acquaintance with uine of our 
old English worthies, and are enabled by the knowledge 
they have thus acquired to get a satisfactory account of 
the peculiarities and anomalies of modern English. 

The unsatisfactory state of most of our English Gram- 
mars is perhaps due to the limited knowledge of their 
writers,^ and to their unwillingness to avail themselves of 
the help afforded by the remains of our early literature. 
English Grammar, without a reference to the older forms, 
must appear altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and, un- 
intelligible. In Germany, the grammar of our language 
has been studied and treated scientifically, in the order 
of its historical development, by means of our early 
literature, and it has also been illustrated by the results 
of Comparative Philology. To the most recent of the 
German works on our language, that by Professor Koch 
— the most orderly and scientific English grammar yet 
written — I have been greatly indebted in the compilation 
of the present volume, especially for the chapters on word- 

^ I do not include Dr. Latham’s English Grammars among the 
ivorks of tlie numerous grammar-mongers here alluded t" 
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formation anft the Appendices I. and II. I have also 
made niucn use of the lectures of Professor Max Muller 
on “ I'lT* Science of Language,” and those of Professor 
Whitney on “ Language, and the Study of Language.” 
I have, I hope, wUrixed to good account the many old 
English works that have ueen issued from time to time 
by our Cluby, especially those publish^ by the 

present Early English Text Society;^ bui. the size of 
my book obliged me to admit only so many old English 
illustrations as were absolutely necessary for the full 
explanation of the forms under consideration. I have 
endeavoured to write a work that can be profitably used 
by students afid by the upper forms in our public 
schools ; a very elementary book formed no part of my 
plan. I hope, however, to have leisure to write a more 
elementary work than the present one, as well as to 
compile “ Historical Outlines of English Syntax,” as a 
supplement to this “ Accidence.” 

To my own shortcomings I am fully alive, as I know 
from my experience as a teacher how difficult it is in 
linguistic matters to make one’s statements plain and 
simple as well as accurate ; I have, however, been more 
anxious to write a useful than a popular book, and for 
the convenience of English students I have sacrificed the 
sdmtijic method of treating English adopted by Koch, 

1 It is the plain duty of every Englishman who can in any wav 
afford it, to support this Society, and the Chaucer SocVy. 
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to the more J>racfical one followed by jTIatzner'^ in his 
“ Englische Grammatik/^ Eloch commences with a 
hypothetical primitive Teutonic speech {Grun^sprache)^ 
and traces our language chronologically through all its 
stages up to its present form. 

In Appendix II. the reader will find an abstract 
(with some few additions) of Eloclv’s historical scheme 
of the “ Accidence,” exhibiting the chiet inflexional 
forms of the English language in its earlier stages. 
I have added ^comparative Tables of Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, ana can vouch 
for their correctness only so far as my own reading goes. 
The classification is KLocn s. 

Kinoes ConmoK. Lonoom* 

Z>ecember 1S71. 
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ADDENDA, 


Page 17I3 footnote l. Tlie tb.eory of J\ zlc/izimiazc^^ ora i-etui*n to 
an. original sound, whicli lias undergone 2 £ 7 /iIaz£^, though adopted by 
most Cierman philologists, cannot be defended. Mr. Sweet has, in 
the Academy, very clearly explained the appai'ent vow^ el-change in 
such "zvecj/e verbs as £o/d, so/c/^ &c. 

The Oothic salJaTt, to sell, represents the primitive form of the 
verb in which w/}ila.z£.£ has not taken place, as it has in O.Eng. 
sellazt (= seliazi). In the infinitive mood and present tense the 
suffix i dropped out after 2£f?ilcii£t had taken place ; but in the pre- 
terite saldc (= szzh’de), sold, the i dropped out without causing 
tizpziazd, so that the root-vowel was thus preserved. 

Page ^28, line S, a}z-/zz£ 7 z^red is not found in the oldest English, 
but is met with in subsequent periods. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES* 

1. Words are articulate sounds used to express perception, and 
thought. The aggregate of these articulate sounds, accepted by and 
current among any community, we call speech or la^igziage. 

2. The language of the same community ^ften presents local 
varieties ; to these varieties we give the name of dialects, 

3. Grammar treats of the words of which language is composed, 
and of the laws by which it is governed. 

4. The science of Grammar is of two kinds : {a) Descriptive 
Grammar, which classifies, arranges, and describes words as sepa- 
rate parts of speech, and notes the changes they undergo under 
certain conditions, 

{&) Comparative Grammar, which is based on the study of 
words, goes beyond the limits of Desciiptive Grammar ; that is, 
beyond the mere statement of facts- It analyses words, accounts for 
the changes they have undergone, and endeavours to trace them back 
to their origin. It thus deals with the growth of language. 

Descriptive Grammar teaches us that the v/ord IcTzeth is a verb, 
indicative mood, &c. Comparative Grammar informs us, (i) that the 
radical part of the verb is lozf (or luf), denoting desire (cp. Lat. 
lubed) ; (2) tliat the suffix ^th is a remnant of a demonstrative 

pronoun suamifying 7 ic^ that, of the same origin a« the -/in lubc-t. 
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5. Comparative Grammar lias shown us that languages ^may be 
classified in two ways : (i) According to the peculiarities^, of their 
grammatical stmcture, or the mode of denoting the relation of words 
to one another ; (2) according to historical relationship. 

6. The first mode of classification is called tnorphological one. 
It divides languages into, (i) Monosyllabic or Isolating ; (2) Agglu- 
tinative ; (3) Inflectional or Polysyllabia 

These terms also represent three periods in the growth of languages 
— that is to say, that language, as an organism, may pass through three 
stages, (i)^ The monosyllabic period, in ^hich roots are iised as 
w'ords, witnout any change of form. 

In this stage *^iere are no prefixes or suffixes, ana no lormally dis- 
tinguished parts of speech. 

The Chinese is the best example of a language in the isolating or 
monosyllabic stag^.’ 

* ® Every word in Chinese is monosyllabic ; and the same word, with- 
out any change of form, may be used as a noun, a verb, an adjective, 
an adverb, or a particle. Thus ta^ according to its position in a 
sentence, may mean gi'eat, greatness, to grow, very much, very. 

cannot in Chinese (as in Latin) derive fre^m ferrzmt^ iron, a 
new substantive ferrarius^ a man who works in iron, a blacksmith ; 
ferraria^ an iron mine, and again ferrariarmsy a man who works in 
an iron mine ; all this is posTsible only in an inflected language.” 
— Max Muixbr. 

(2) The agglutinative period. In this stage two unaltered roots 
are joined together to form words ; in these compounds one 
root becomes subordinate to the other, and so loses its inde- 
pendence.^ Cf. manNndy heirloom^ warlike^ which are agglu- 
tinative compounds. The Finnish, Hungaiian, Turkish, the Tamul, 
See . , are agglutinative languages. 

The Basque and American languages are agglutinative, with this 
difference, that the roots which are joined together have been 
abbreviated, as in the Basque ilJmny twilight,” fx'om hilly dead + 
eguHy day. In the Mexican language their compound terms are 
equivalent to phrases and sentences, achichillacachocmty the place 
where people weep because the water is red ; ” from aJty water ; ” 
ckichilHcy ^'red ilacatly “man;” choreay “weep.” 

It has been proposed to call these languages polysyniheiic 01 
incorporating. Jt is remarkable that most of these languages show 
that tlie people who speak them are deficient in the power of ab- 
itraction. 


* Cf). Hungarian var^mt — andsif'^ia'^iok (= wait— «arid— will — liave— you) -= 
‘/ou will Imve been waki'id for 
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(3) iThe inflemonal period, in wMch roots are modified by 
prefixes^or suffixes, which were once independent words. In agglu- 
tinative languages the union of words may be compared to Hie- 
chanicaf^'aqmpounds, in inflective languages to chemic^ compounds. 

In most living knguages we find traces of all tliese processes, and 
are thus enabled to see how gradually one stage leads to another. 
Take, for example, t^e following : — 

He is like Qod = monosyllabic. 

He is Goddike = agglutinative. 

He is Cod-ly = inflectional. 

Here the syllable ly = likey originally a word, has 'dwindled down 
to a formative element or suffix. 

7. The classihcation of languages according to historical rela* 
tionsliip is 2^ geyiealogical one. 

Historical relationship may be shown by comparing the grammar 
and vocabulaiy of any two or more languages ; if the system of 
grammatical inflexions bear a close resemblance to one another, and 
if there be a generg.1 agreement in the employment of those terms that 
are least likely to have been lost or displaced by borrowed terms 
(such as pronouns, numerals, words denoting near relationship, &c.), 
then it may be safely asserted that such languages are related to one 
another. 

Historical relationship, then, rests upon, (i) the similarity of gram- 
matical structure 3 (2) the fundamental identity roots. 

S. Comparative Grammar teaches us that the English language is 
a member of a group of allied languages, to which the term Teutonic 
has been given. 

The Tetito 7 ies were a German tribe conquered by Marius : hence 
the terms Tmtonicus and Theoticus were subsequently applied to all 
German-speaking people. 

The Germans still call their language 

The origin of the term is found in Old High German dhi, 
people, duii-iscy national. In the oldest English theod andil/ieodisc = 
people (cf. Umbrian Latin tuiicusy from tida^ a city). The Teutons 
were the in contradistinction to the Romans and others, whom 
they called Welshy or foreign. 

The name German was probably given to the Teutons by some 
continental Keltic tribes. By some philolo^sts the word German 
is said to mean howlers, shriekers (from Keltic gairm-a, to cry out), 
on account of their warlike shouts. 


DtUch is merely another form of the same %’ord. 
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9. The Teutonic dialects may be arranged iir^-three grpiips or 
subdivisions : — 

(i) The Low German ; (2) the Scandinavian ; (3) the HigluGernian. 

The English language is a Low German dijalect, ana is closely 
allied to the dialects still spoken on the northern 'shores and lowlands 
of Germany. This relationship is easily accounted for by the emi- 
gration of the Angles, Saxon, and other'^Low German tribes from 
the lowlands of Germany situate between the Rhine and Baltic 
coasts. 

(T* C 

T. To the Low German division belong the following languages 

(i) Gothic, the oldest and most primitive of the Teutonic 
dialects, of which any remains are known, was spoken 
by the Eastern and Western Goths, who occupied 
the province of Dacia, whence they made incursions 
into Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. 

The oldest record of this dialect is found in the translation of the 
Bible by Bishop Ulpliiias (born 318, died 388), the greater part of 
which has perished, though we still possess considerable iDortions of 
the Gospels and St. PauFs Epistles, some pieces of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a small portion of a Commentary, 

{2) Frisian, {a) Old Frisian as preserved in documents of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; [h) Modem Erl 
sian^ still spoken in Fidesland, along the coasts and 
islands of the North Sea between the Weser and the 
Elbe, and in Plolstein and Sleswick. 

The Frisian is more closely allied to English than the rest of the 
Low German languages. 

(3) Dutch, {a) Old Dutch (as seen in documents from the 

thirteenth to the sixteenth century) ; {b) Modern Dntch^ 
spoken in Holland and Belgium. 

(4) Flemish, (a) Old Fle? 7 iish^ the language of the Court 

of Flanders and Brabant in the sixteenth centur}^; 
{b) Modern Ele?nish, 

(5) Old Saxon, or the Saxon of the Continent, spoken be- 

tween the Rhine and Elbe, which had its origin in the 
districts of Munster, Essen, and Cleves. 

There is a specimen of this dialect in a poetical vei’sion of the 
Gospels (of the ninth century), entitled the Ileljmid (O.E. Ileiiand) 
the Healer or Saviour. 
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The Old Sax'll! is very closely relaled. to English^ and retains 
many Teutonic inflexions that have disappeared in other I.ow 
German dialects. 

(5^ English. (^3^) Old English ; (/;) Modern English ; {c) 
Frovi^^cial English ; (d) Lowland Scotch. 

II. To the Scandi^av^'an division belong the following tongues; 
— (i) Icelandic; (2) Norwegian; (3) Swedish ; (4) Danish. 

The Icelandic is the purest and oldest of the Scandinavian dialects. 
The Old Icelandic, from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, is 
often called CM Norse, a term that properly applies only to Old 
Norwegian. 

Iceland was colonized by the Northmen, who established a Re- 
public there, and were converted to Christianity A.D. 1000. 

III. To the High German division belongs Modem German, 
the literary dialect of Germany, properly the speech of the south- 
east of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, and some adjacent distrigls. 

It is divided into three stages — 

{a) Old High German, com]prising a number of dialects (the 
Tliuringian, Franconian, Swabian, Alsacian, Swiss, 
and Bavarian), spoken in Upper or South Germany 
from the beginning of the eighth to the middle of the 
eleventh century, 

(/;) Middle High German, spoken in Ujiper Germany from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth 
century, 

(c) Modern High German, fron the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the present time, 

Luther ennobled the dialect he used in his beautiful translation of 
the Bible, and made the High German the literary language of all 
German-speaking people. The Low German dialects of the Conti- 
nent are yielding to its influence, and, in course of will be 

wholly displaced by it. 

10. If we compare English and modem German we find them very 
clearly distinguished from each other by ic-gular phonetic changes 
thus a d in English corresponds to a r in German* as dance and 
tanz ; day and tcLg ; deep and tief ; didnP and irink, A in English 
agrees with an ^ or js; in German, as is shown by foot and fuss ; 


^ See Grimm's Law, p. 13. 
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tin Bxid isinn ; to and zii ; two and sfwei; water ^i\d %vasse?\ A 
German d is equivalent to our t/i^ as die and the; dein xsx\C ihine ; 
had and bath^ 

Not only English, but all the remaining members of Ahe Ix)w 
German family, as well as the Scandinavian dialects, arc thus dis« 
iinguished from High German, 

11. The Scandinavian dialects differ f|:om /he other members oi 
the Teutonic family in the following particulars : — 

(1) The definite article follows its substantive, and coalesces "with 
it. 

In O. Norso^m/^^ille ; 2^ = illa ; illud : hence /iam^ 7 in^ the 
cock ; gib/ the gift ; fat -it, the foot. 

In Swedish and Danish e 7 i (mas. fcm.) and et (neut.) = the. 

Swed. — Konung-^;?^, the king. I bord-^/, the table. 

Dan. — Kong-en^ ,, ,, ( hjert-/?if, the heart. 

(2) The reflex pronoun si/e (O. N.), .y?^(Swed. and Dan.),^ Lat, se, 
^self coalesces with verbs, and forms a reflexive suffix : as 0 ,N. at 
folia = fall down, and sik = self, produce the rq^lexive (or middle) 
verb at f allask. 

Sk is still further worn down to st^ and when, added to the verb 
renders it passive, as O. N. at kalla^ to call ; at kaliast^ to be 
called. 

In English we have borrowed at least two of these reflexive verbs ; 
namely, bu-sk^ fron-j^ the IceL h£-a, to prepare, make ready, direct 
one’s course, and ba-sk ( = bak-sk) from IceL baka^ to warm, wliich 
is identical with Eng, bake. 

12. Comparative Philold^ has also proved to us that the 
Teutonic dialects form a subdivision of a great family of related 
languages, to which the term Indo-European has been api:)liecl. 

When we recollect that the Indo-European family compreliends 
nearly all the languages of Europe, and all those Indian dialects that 


* From tVs following table it will be seen that s?k is accusative: — 



0. Norse. 

Swedish. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Latin. 

Nom 

wanting 






Gen 

sin 

wanting 

! 

zijns 

sein 

vui 

Dat 

ser 

sig 

sig 

zich 

sich 

sibi 

1 Acc 

! 

sik 

sig 

sig 

zich 

sich 

sc 
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have sprang fro"’ the old Hindu language (Sanskrit), the term is by- 
no me«,ns an inappropriate one. It has been proposed, bowe'/er, 
by emiiient philologists, that the term Aryan should be used in its 
place. word Aiyan is a vSanskrit word, meaning hononTahh\ noble. 

It was name by which the old Hindus and Persians, who at a 

very early period kad attained a high degree of culture and civili- 
zation, used to call themselves in contradistinction to the uncivilized 
races or non- Aryans «)f whom they conquered. 

Vestiges of the old name are found in Iran, Armenia, Herat, &c. 

There are two great divisions of the Indo-European family : A. 
Etiropean ; B, Asiatic 

A. European Division. 

X. The Teutonic Languages, of v/hich we have already 
spoken. 

II, The Keltic Languages, 

{a) Cymric Class. — (i) Welsh; (2) Cornish (died 
out about the middle of sixteenth century) ; 
(3) Bas-Breton. 

{b) Gadhelic Class. — (i)jErse or Irish; (2) Gaelic, 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland; (3) 
Manx (the dialect spoken in the Isle of 
Man). 

fll. The Italic or Romanic Languages, 

(^35) Old Italian dialects, as me Osoan (of South 
Italy), the Umbrian (ofN.E, Italy), Sabine, 
{b) The Romance dip^^cts, which have sprang from 
the Latin, (i) Italian ; (2) French; (3) Pro- 
ven9al ; (4) Spanish ; (5) Portuguese ; (6) 
Rhssto-Romanic (or Roumansch), spoken in 
Southern Switzerland ; (7) Wallachianj 

spoken in the northern provinces of Tur- 
key (Wallachia and Moldavia). 

The Wallachian is divided by the Danube into^ two dialects, the 
Northern and the Southern. It owes its origin chiefly to the Romm’ 
colonies sent into Dacia by Trajan. 

IV. The Hellenic Languages. 

{i) Ancient Greek (comprising the Attic, Ionia 
Doric, and ^olic dialects). 

(2) Modem Greek (comprising several dialects). 
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The Aibaiiian dialect is a representative of the <:^angiiage^ spoken 
by the Illyrians^, who probably occupied the Greek peninsufa before 
the Hellenic tribes. 

All that can be positively stated about it is that it belongs to the 
Indo-European family, and is closely x*elated to Greek. 

The Albanians inhabit part of the ancient Epii'us and lllyriuni. 
They call themseb’'es Skipetars or mountaineers, and the Turks cali 
them Ar?iauts Arbamtes). 

V. The Sclavonic Languages, 

{a) South-east Sclavonic. 

^‘(i) Old Bulgarian (or Ola Ohurcb Slavic) of th 
eleventh century. 

(2) Russian ; {a) Russian Proper ; {b) Little Russian 
r or Ruthenian. 

(3) Ill3?Tic, comprising, (l) Servian; (2) Kroatian ' 

(3) Slovenian (of Carinthia and Styria). 

{b) Western Branch. 

(4) Polish. 

(5) Bohemian. 

(6) Slovakian, 

( 7 ) Upper and Lower Serbian (Lusatian dialects}. 

(8) Polabian (on the Elbe). 

VI. The Lettic Languages. 

(1) Old Pru^ian (the original language of N.E. 

Prussia). 

(2) Lettish or Livonian (spoken in Kurland and 

Livonia). 

(3) Lithuanian (spoken in' Eastern Prussia). 

The Turkish, Hungarian, Basque, Lappish, Finnish, and 
Esthonian do not belong to the Indo-European family. 

B. Asiatic Division. 

. VIL The'indian Languages. 

(i) Sanskrit (dead). 

• (2) Prakrit (Indian dialects, preserved in Sanskrit 
dramas). 
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Jij) ly Pali (the sacred language of the Buddhists) ; 
2 y Cingalese, spoken in the Island of 
Ceylon. 

(4) Modern Indian dialects descended from Sanskritj 

as Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, Mahi*attl. 

(5) jypsy dialect. (The Gypsies are of Indian 

origin. ) 

Sanskrit is the oltest nd most primitive of the existing Indo- 
European tongues. 

VITI. The Iranian languages. 

(1) Zend (or Zand), the language of the Zoro- 

astrians, preserved in the Z^nd-Avesta, or 
sacred writings of the old Persians, parts of 
which are at least a thousand years old. 

(2) The cuneiform inscriptions* of Darius and 

Xerxes and their successors (of the Achss- 
menid dynasty), the oldest of them being 
about five centuries before Christ. 

(3.) Pehlevi or Huzvaresh, the language of the 
Sassanian dynasty (a.d, 226—651), 

(4) Parsi or Pazend, spoken in a more eastern 

locality than the Pehlevi, about the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

(5) Modern Persian, which differs but little from the 

Parsi, arose after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Its first great national work, Skah'^Namek^ 
was written by Firdusi (died 1020). 

The Armenian^ Ossei^ic (spoken the Caucasus), Kurdish 
(spoken by the mountaineei's of the border land between Persia, 
Turkey, and Russia), Afghan (or Pushto)^ the language of Bokhara^ 
are all clearly related to Sanskiit and Persian, but it has not yet 
been decided to which group they severally belong. 

13. All the Indo-European languages are descended from one 
common stock ; that is to say, all the Indo-European languages arc 
dialects of an old and primitive tongue which no longer exists. 

The people who spoke this tongue must have lived together as one 
great community more than three thousand years ago. Tradition, 
as well as the evidence of language, points to the north-eastern part 
of the Iranian table-land, near the Hindu-Kush mountains, as the 
original abode of this primitive people.^ 

* The Aryan people, as they called themselves in opposition to the harbariany 
fnnst have o5:upied a region of v'hich Bactria may be regarded as the centre- 
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We must not suppose mat they formed one strongly-constituted 
state, but were probably divided into distinct tribes, united sdlely by 
the general bond of race, by siniilarity of manners, religion, and 
language. 

The language of the primitive Indo-Europeans had its local 
varieties or dialects, which were distinguished certain euphonic 
differences ; and these differences, after, the Indo-European tribes left 
their ancient abode and separated, would become more marked, and 
other changes vrould take place, so that these dialects would assume 
the aspect of languages at first sight Wiiolly unconnected. 

By the aid of Comparative Philology we find that it is possible 
to classify and arrange the phonetic diffe7"ences of the various Indo- 
European lang ^ages, and to reduce them to certain rules, so that we 
are enabled to determine what sound in one language corresponds to 
thabof another J 

PhilologicaUresearch has found ‘‘ that the primitive tribe whid 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family was not 
nomadic alone, but had settled habitations, even towns and fortified 
places, and addicted itself in part to the rearing of cattle, in part to 
the cultivation of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals 
— ^the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the 
dog ; the bear and the wolf were foes that ravaged its flocks ; the 
mouse and fly were already its domestic pests. 

The region it inhabited was a varied one, not bordering upon 
the ocean. The season whose name has been most persistent is the 
winter. Barley, and perhaps also wheat, was raised for food, and 
converted into meal. Mead was prepared from honey, as a cheering 
and inebriating drink. The use of certain metals was known ; 
whether iron was one of these admits of question. The art of 
weaving was practised ; wool and hemp, and possibly flax, being the 
materials employed. Of otner branches of domestic industry little 
that is definite can be said ; but those already mentioned imply a 
variety of others, as co-ordinate or auxiliary to them. The weapons 
of offence and defence were those which are usual among primitive 
peoples — the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manufac- 
tured,^ and moved by oars. Of extended and elaborate political 
organimtion no traces are discoverable; the people was doubtless a 
congeries of petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders rather than kings, 


The primitive Aryan must have embraced nearly the whole of the rerion 
situated between tne Hindu-Kush (Belurtagli), the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea ; 
and perhaps ^-tended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources of the 
Oxus and the Taxartes. (Pictet.) 

*Rask first discovered, and Grimm afterwards worked out, the I-w wliicli 
ffoveins the permutation of consonants ; heuce it is always known a:. Grimnj^ 
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andwitll institutions of a patriarchal cast, among which tlie reductitai 
to servitude of prisoners taken in war appears not to have been 
wanting! 

‘^^The structure and relations of the family are more clearly seen ; 
names of hs members, even to the second and third degrees of con* 
sanguinity and afhni^ty, were already fixed, and were significant of 
affectionate regard and trustful interdependence. That woman was 
looked down upon a being in capacity and dignity inferior to 
man we find no indicatioii whatever. 

^‘The art of numeration was learned, at least up to a hundred; 
there is no general Indo-European word for Thousand.^ Some of 
the stars were noticed and named. The moon was the chiei measurer 
of time. 

“ The religion was polytheistic, a worship of the personified powers 
of natui'e. Its rites, whatever they were, were practised without 
the aid of a priesthood.’’ — WHITNEY- 

14. Next to the Indo-European the most important family of 
languages is the Semitic, sometimes called the Syro^Arabian family, 
of which the chief divisions are as follows : — 

{d) The Northerti or Aramaic^ comprehending, (i) the Syriac 
(ancient and modem) ; (2) the Assyrian and Baby- 
Ionia 7 z. 

(b) The Central ox CazzaanzAcy including, (i) EIebrs 7 ify Fhmni- 
ciatty Sazzia^ntazzy and Carthaginmn or Punk. 

(^r) The Southerzt ox Arabic, comprehenaing, (i) Arabic and 
Maltese ; (2) lEimyaritic (once spolcen in the S.W. of 
the peninsula of Arabia] and the Amharic and other 
Abyssinian dialects ; (3; the Ethlo^ic or Geez (the 
ancient laiiguage of Abyssinia). 

It;has not yet been shown that the Semitic languages, although in- 
1 dectional, are historically connected with the Indo-European family. 

It has not been decided whether the PlazniUc family, containing, 
(i) the ancient Egyptian and Coptic ; (2) Galla; (3) Berb^3 (4) Hot- 
tentot, &c., have any historical connection with Se 7 mtic. 

1 5. The other languages of the world fall into various groups. 

A. — The Alatyan or Scythian, comprehending, (i) Hun-^ 
garian; (2) Turkish; (3) Finnish and Lappish; (4) 
the Samoyed dialects ; (5) Mongolian dialects ; (6) Tup^ 
gusian dialects (as Manchu). 
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B-— I. The Draztidiait or 'Taj/itdic (including 7'afn24l^ 7^elei^u^ 
^dalabaT^^ Ca^iaries)^ II. The languages oi IsT. hi. 
Asia (including the dialects of the Corea^ the 
IdaTncJiaika^ &c. ). III. y^apa72ese, and dialect of Juw- 
C/ioo, IV. Alaiay^-jPoiyfiesiajz or Oceanic languages 
(comprehending the dialects of J^falacca^ y’ai^’a, Sii-- 
77zaira^ Jkfelanesia.^ &C. ). V. The Caizcasiazz dialects 
{Geo^'g^lazty &c.), 

C. Sotitl? Afriraiz dialects, 

A, B, ai?sd C are agglutinative in their stiAiciure, but have no liis- 
tori cal connect^^n with each other, 

13. — I. C/ihiese, II. The language of Eart/zer Tjidia (the 
Siaz/zese^ JBzirutese^ Azrzzazzzese, Cazzi/jod/arz, &c. ). 11 1. 

T'hiiretazz. 

hhese are monosyllabic or isolating in struct'are. 

E. — I. JBasgtie, TI, The aboriginal languages of South 
Amexaca— all poly.synthetic in structure. 
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l6. I. If the same roots or the same words exist in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic,^ and Old High 
German, then, wherever the Sanskrit or Greek has a.n aspirate the 
Gothic has the corresponding mute. 

TI. If in Sanskrit, Greek, See . , we find a Jiat mute, then we find 
a corresponding sharp mute in Low German, and a corresponding 
aspirate in High German. 

III. If the six first-named languages show a sharp mute, the 
Gothic shows the corresponding aspirate^ and Old High German the 
corresponding Jiat mute. 


Table of Comparative Sounds. 
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* Gcfihic is here taken as the best representative of the Low German and Scan- 
dinavian dialects, and Old High German of the other division of the Teutonic 
languages. ^ Not always regular. 
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17. No satisfactory explanation lias yet been give"-' of this permuta- 
tion of consonants throughout the Indo-European family of languages, 
** nevertheless we have no reason to believe it of a nature esfeentially 
different from the other mutations of sound ^ of equally arbitrary 
appearance, though of less complication and less range, which the 
history of language everywhere exhibits/’ — Whitney. 

The changes of sounds just noticed have arisen from what Max 
Miiller terms dialectic growth. Even in i^Q history of our own lan- 
guage we find traces of similar changes, as vat, in wine-vat, is the 
old Southern English form for the Northern Jat, a vessel. 

In the dJhlects of the South of England, v/e may still hear dirsh = 
th^'usk ; drash = thrash^ 

The aspirate dental th has become in the third person singular 
of verbs, as = he loves. But this was once a dialectical 

peculiarity, 

18. There are other changes that must not be confounded with the 
permutations coming under Grimm’s Law : the chief are those that 
arise from an endeavour to make the work of speaking easier to the 
speaker, to put a more facile in the stead of a more difficult sound 
or combination of sounds, and to get rid of what is unnecessary in 
the words we use. 

All articulate sounds are produced by effort, by expenditure oi 
muscular energy, in the lungs, throat, and mouth. This effort, like 
every other which man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to 
seek relief from, to «.void ; we may call it laziness, or we may call it 
economy^ — it is in fact either the one or the other — according to the 
circumstances of each separate case ; it is laziness when it gives up 
more than it gains ; econom;^ vvhen it gains more than it abandons.” 
— Whitney, 

These wearing down processes are often called euphonic ® changes. 
Max Mliiler terms them the results of phonetic decay. 

Thus, as he remarks, nearly all the changes that have taken place 
m our ows^ language within the last eight centuries come under this 
class of changes. 

(i) Softening of gutturals at end of words, as silly from sSlig^ 
godly from godlk == godlike, barley from 


X All letter change must be based upon physiological pounds. 

" The seat of euphony is in the vocal not in the acoustic organs, 

3 bar — O.E. here barley, cp. JjoX./ar; O.E. -//c(as in garlick, hem- 

lock) = phmt. 
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In laughs &c. the guttural is represented by a labial aspi- 
rate (cp. O.E, thof ^ though; timrf = through). A similar 

change xS seen in Lat. f7no^ frico, as compared with Gr. 

Saiisk. gharshy to rub ; Lat. for^nusy wai*m ; Sansk. gharma; and 
Gr. B€pia 6 $* 

Trough is pronounced in some parts as irothy just as we hear 
children saying 77^;^ for thumbs and nujffing for nothing. The Rus- 
sians put f regularly tor t y turning Theodore into Feodor or Fedor 
(cp. Gr. \jqX. feray Eng. deer). 

In dough and plough ^glso in dry^ buy^ O. E. d^dgiy hugge) the gut- 
tural sound is altogether lost, just as it is in many Sanski^t words, as 
Utah for maghy to become great ; duh for dughy to ' *nilk, &c. {cp. 
miser for hanser = ghaitser, Gr. xnj?'). 

G has been softened down to j in rldgCy edgcy bridge , &c. from O. E. 

In ^cr/and mate a t supplies the place of an original k (cp. 

= bat, make = male, fette = fechche = fetch, scratte — scrachche 
= scratch), 

(2) Softening of initial gutturals, as child for cildy &c. 

(3) Substitution of d for thy as burden for hurtheny ^nurdet* for 
murthery %uz, 

(4) Loss of letters, as woman for wif-man (cp. goody for goodwifey 
huzzy for huswife) y lo7^d for hldfordy king for cy^iingy mole for mold- 
ivarpy sti^anger iox estr angler i¥r,) = eociraneus {\jzX,)y &o, (cp. loss 
of n before th in English words, tooth for tonthy mouth for munthy 
&c). 

(5) Insertion of letters, by dy as slu 7 nber for slumer-iany thunihy 
limby for tlmniy Km (cp. number from numeruSy and the insertion 
of p aftei ' m in Latin), thunder for thunery hind for hine (cp. soima 
for soi^ny from Lat. sonus; and cinder y tende 7 % from Lat. cimsy toner; 
Gr. yafx^pos for yap^pSs ; and Goth. htmd-Sy Eng. homzd^ Lat, can-is, 
Gr. di^dpes for &opQs), 

It must be recollected that certain letter-changes are brought aboiit 
under the iniluence of neighbouring sounds, as English cob-web for 
O.E. cop-weby where the influence of w has changed the p into 2 , b ; 
orchard = O.E. ort-yard = ort-g-^ard : so we find in the sixteenth 
century goiijeer for good year. 

When two consonants come together the first is often assimilated 
to the s:f*cnnd. Or the second to the first, thus d ox t will become .ff 
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as O.Ic. god-sib has become gossip. So gospel^ grw'* poster == ^<7^- 
spel-^ groundsel^ fodster ; cJiaffcire=^ ehapfare ^ cup-board is pronounced 
cubboard ; Lat. adpet'o = ajph^o, 8cc. ; puella = puerella, &€: 

When two dentals come together, the first is sometimes changed 
into a sibilant, as not-te ~ moste = most, and •wit-te — 'wlste — wist 
(cp. Lat. best from O-E. hat-a7z^ to command^; 7?zissus for fuittzis 
from mitio / esufrz = edtuzn from edd). 

Sometimes becomes st, as O.E. 'wbues = ^v/zilsf, hoise = hoists 
&c. 

When fyvo consonants come together, the first is made like the 
second or fhe^econd similar to the first, ^ as 'wept = weeped^ kejnbd 
and kempt == /zetnbed = combed ; so we have clofpoU and clodpoll 
(cp. Eat. scriptus = scrib-tus). To a similar principle must be ascribed 
the loss of the guttural sound of k or gb before t ; thus znighi 
(= ntikiih')^ night (:= nihth) ; cp. It. otto for octo. 

s I jBL other vi'oi'ds the oaiy csmhination of mute? ru-e t -f- -s 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


19. We mtist bear in mind, (i) that English is a'^ember of the 
Indo-European family ; (z) that it belongs to the Teutonic group ; 
(3) that it is essentially a Low German dialect ; (4) that it was 
brought into Britain by wandering tribes from the Continent ; (S) 
that we cannot rise the terms English or England in connection with 
the country before the middle of the fifth century. 

20. According to the statements of Bede, the Teutonic invaders 
first came over in A.D. 449, and for about 100 years the invasion 
may be said to have been going on. In the course of time the 
original Keltic population were displaced by the invading tribes, 
who became a great nationality, and called themselves uEnglisc ox 
English. The land they had won they called .^ngla-land (the land 
of the Angles) or England. 

Bede makes the Teutonic invaders to consist of three tribes — 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The Saxons, he tells us, came from 
what was known in his time as the distidct of the Old Saxons, the 
country between the Elbe and the Eider. 

The Angles came from the Duchy at Sleswick, and there is still a 
district in the southern part of the duchy, between the Slie and the 
arm of the Baltic, called the Flensborg Fiorde, which bears the 
name 

Bede places the Jutes to the north of the Angles, that is, probably 
the upper part of Sleswick or South Jutland. 

There were no doubt a considerable proportion of Fnsians from 
Greater and Lesser Friesland, Bede mentions the Frisians 
(Fresones) among the natives from whom the Angles were de- 
scended. 

The settlements are said to have taken place in the following 
order : — - 

I. Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, who settled in Kent and 
the Isle of Wight and a part of Hampshire in A.B. 449 
or 450. 
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II, The first division of the Saxons, under ^lla (-^ILile) ana 
Cissa, settled in Sussex, in 477. 

III, The second body of Saxons, under Cerdic and Cynric, in 

Wessex, in 495. 

IV. The third body of Saxons in Essex, in^SSO. 

V. First division of the Angles, in the kingdom of East 

Anglia (Norfolk, Suffolk, pamt^ridgeshire, and parts 
of Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire). 

VI, The second division of the Angles, under Ida, in the 

kingdom of Beomicia (situatedobetween the Tweed and 
Firth of Forth), in 547. 

Two other kingdoms were subsequently established by the Angles 
— Deira (between Tweed and ITumber), Mercia^ comprehending 
the Midland counties. 

Teutonic tribes "were known in Bntain, though they made no 
settlements before the coming of the Angies. In the fourth century 
they made attacks upon the eastern and south-eastern coast of this 
island, from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, which, on that account, 
was called Littus Saxoniaim,^^ or the Saxon shore or Saxon 
frontier ; and an officer known as the Count of the Saxon Shore 
{Comes Littoris Saxonici per Erifannias) was appointed for its 
defence. These Teutonic invaders were known to the Romans and 
Celts by the name of Saxom ; and this term was afterwards applied 
by them to the Teutonic settlers of the fifth century, who, however, 
never appear to have called themselves Saxons, but always iEnglisc 
or English, 

21. The language that was brought into the island by the Low- 
German settlers was an inJLcted speech, like its congener, modern 
German. It was, moreover, an unmixed language, all its words 
being English, without any admixture of foreign elements. 

The Old English borrowed but very few words from the original 
inhabitants. In the oldest English written language, from the ninth 
to the end of the eleventh century, we find scarcely any traces of 
Keltic words. 

In our v)kl writers, from the thirteenth century downwards, and in 
the modern provincial dialects, we find more frequent traces of words 
of Keltic origin, and a few still exist in modern English. 

22. The English were converted to Christianity about A, D. 596, 
and during the four following centuries many Latin words were 

* Mercist —inarch or frontier. In Southern and West Mercia the people were 

Saxon origin ; the others came of an Anglian stock. 
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introduced by F oman ecclesiastics, and by English writers who 
translated Latin works into their own language. 

This is called the Lratin. of the Second period. What is usually 
designated the Latin of the First period consists of words that have 
had no influence upon the language itself, but are only to be found 
m names of places, .s castra^ a camp, in Don-caster, Chester, &c. 

S3, Towards the (^nd nf the eighth century the Northmen of 
Scandinavia of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), who were 
then without distinction called Danes, ravaged the eastern coast of 
England, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. 

In the ninth century they gained a permanent footing ia England, 
and subdued the kingdoms of Northumbria, Easisr Anglia, and 
Mercia. 

In the eleventh century Danish sovereigns were established on the 
English throne for nearly thirty years. 

Chronologically the facts are as 'follows : — 

In 787 three ships of Northmen appeared and made an attack 
upon the coast of Dorsetshire. 

In 832 the Danes ravaged Sheppey in Kent 

In 833 thirty-five ships came to Charmouth in Dorsetshire, and 
Egbert was defeated by the Danes. 

In 835 the Welsh and Danes were defeated by Egbert at Hen- 
gestesdun. 

In 855 the Danes wintered in Sheppey. 

In 866 they wintered in East Anglia. 

In 868 they got into Mercia as far as Nottingham, and in 870 
they invaded East Anglia. 

In 871 the eastern part of Wessex w^s invaded by the Danes. 

In 874 the Danes entered Lincolnshire. 

In 876 they made settlements in Northumbria. 

In 878 Alfred concluded a treaty with Guthorm or Guthrum, 
the Danish chief, and formally ceded to the invaders all Northum- 
berland and East Anglia, most part of Essex, and the north-east 
part of Mercia, 

In 991 the Norwegians invaded the east coast of England and plun- 
dered Ipswich ; they were defeated at the battle of Maldon. Before 
1000 the Danes had settled in Cumberland,^ 

In 1013 Svein, King of Denmark, conquered England ; and 
between the years 1013 and 1042 a Danish dynasty ruled over 
England. 


For an admirable account of the Banish invasions see I>r. Frectiian's Qkt- 
Hi^r^ for Children^ pp. 91 — 239. 
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24. The Danish and English ai-e allied tongues, Cnd consequently 
there is an identity of roots, so that it is by no means an eas;^]nattet 
to detect the Danish words that have found their way into English. 

In the literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries we find luil 
few traces of Danish, and what little there is occurs in the scanty 
literature of Northern English, and not in the donflnant English of the 
South. We know, too, that in the north and east of England the 
Old English inflections were much unsettled. byf)anish inhuence, and 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries nearly all the older 
inflections of nouns, adjectives, and verbs had disappeared, while 
in the sout^ir of England the old forms w<r>re kept up to a much 
later period, a;pd many of them have not yet died out* 

There are numerous traces of Scandinavian words — (l) in the local 
nomenclature of England ; (2) in Old English literature of the north 
of England; {3) in the north of England provincial dialects. 

In modem English they are not so numerous. It may be suffi- 
cient for the present to say that there are a few common words of 
undoubted Danish origin, as are^ tiliy uttUl^ fro^ y 5 '<?ward, illy bound 
(for a place), husky hasky &c, 

25. The next great event that affected the English language 
5vas the Norman invasion in 1066, by which French became the 
language of the Court, of the nobility, of the clergy, of literature, 
and of all who wished for or sought advancement in Churcli or 
State.^ 

An old writer tells us that gentlemen’s children were taught 
French from their cradle ; and in the grammar-schools boys were 
taught to construe fiieir Latin into French. Even uplandish men 
(or rustics) tried to speak French in order to be thought something 
of, so low did the English an^ their language fall into disrepute. 

In the universities Latin or French was ordered to be iwed. 
French was employed in the courts of law, and the proceedings of 
Parliament were recorded in French. 


* To the Normans we owe most of the terms pertaining^ to (i) feudalism and 
A'ur, I tne church, (3) the law, and (4) the chase. 

(i) Aid, anas, armour, assault, banner, baron, battle, buckler, captain, 
Chivalry, challenge, duke, fealty, fief, gallant, hauberk, homage, 
lance, mail, march, soldier, tallage, truncheon, tournament, vassal, 
&c. 

(3) Altar, Bible, baptism, ceremony, devotion, friar, homily, idolatry, inter- 
dict, pi'-ty, penance, prayer, preach, relic, religion, sermon, scandal, 
sacrifice, saint, tonsure. 

(3) Assize, attorney, case, cause, chancellor, court, dower, damages, 

estate, fee, felony, line, judge, jury, mulct, parliament, plaisitifiT, 
plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, ward. 

(4) Bay, brace, chase, couple, copse, course, co\’*ert, falcon, forest leasli, 

leveret, mews, quarry, reynard, rabbit, tiercel, 
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The great ma^ of the people, however, clung to their mother- 
longue, and from lime to time there arose men who thought it a 
meritormus work to write in English, for the benefit of the unlered 
and lewed,” who knew nothing of French, 

It must be recollected that the Norman invaders did not carry on 
an exteioninating wa** against the natives as the Saxons did against 
the Keltic inhabitants, nor were they superior in numbers to the 
English ; and therefore, might be expected, there came a time 
when the two races — the conquering and the conquered — coalesced 
and became one people, and the language of the majority prevailed. 
While this was taking pkice French became familiar to the English 
people, and very many words found their way first in tho spoKen and 
then in the written language. But after this coalescence of the two 
races Norman-French became of less and less importance, and ai 
last ceased to be spoken. 

In 1349 boys ceased to learn their Latin through the medium of 
French, and in 1362 (the 36th year of Edward III.) it was directed 
by Act of Parliament that all pleadings in the law courts should 
henceforth be conducted in English, because, as is stated in the 
preamble to the Act, French was become much unknown in the 
realm. 

Norman-French had suffered too by being transported to English 
soil, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had become a 
mere provincial dialect, in fact a coiTuptsort of French which would 
no longer pass current as the French of Paris. 

These changes were brought about by political circumstances, 
:?uch as the loss of Normandy in King Johivs reVn, and the French 
wars of Edward III. (1339), which produced a strong anti-Gallican 
feeling in the minds of both Anglo-Normans and English. 

26, ' We have seen that Norman- reach is sprung from the 
Latin language brought into Gaul by the Romans, It has, how- 
ever, preserved (l) some few Keltic words borrowed from the old 
Gauls (2) many Teutonic terms introduced by the Franks, who in 
the fifth century conquered the country, and imposed their name 
upon the country and language ; ^ (3) a few Scandinavian words 
brought into the language by the Northmen who settled in Nor- 
mandy in* the tenth century. 

But the- Norman -French was essentially a Latin tongue, and it 
added to English another Latin element, which is usually called the 
Latin of the third feriod^ 

27. From the revival of learning in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century up to the present time we have introduced a large numbe? 

* Ah vartetp ® Marshal senesc/iaty 
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of words from Latin. These have been called he Latin of thi 
fourth period. 

28, Greek words have also found their way into the language, bui 
have been borrowed more sparingly than Latin. 

The Latin element, then, comes to us either indirectly or directly. 
That introduced by the Norman-French coiner indirectly^ and has 
in very many instances undergone great chanf-^e in siDelling. Latin 
words of the fourth period are borrowed direct from the Latin, and 
have not suffered much alteration. A few examples will make this 
clear : — 


Latin introduced by 

Latin borrowed directly 

T 

N orman-Fionch* 

from the Latin. 

Latin. 

balm 

balsam 

balsamum 

caitiff 

captive 

captivus 

coy 

quiet 

quietus 

feat 

fact 

factum 

fashion 

faction 

factio 

frail 

fragile 

fragilis 

lesson 

lection 

lectio 

penance 

penitence 

poenitentia 

sure 

secure 

securus 

trait 

tract 

tractus 


Compare, too, ancestor and antecessor ; santpler and exemplar ^ 
benison and benediction ; chalice and calyx ; conceit and conception ; 
constraint and construction; defeat and defect ; forge and fabric ; 
malison and maledtldion ; mayor and major ; nourishment and nutri* 
ment ; poor and pauper ; orison (prayer) and oration ; proctor and 
procurator ; purveyance providence ; ray and radius ; respite and 
respect ; sir and senior ; surface and superficies^ treason and tradition. 

Loyal BXid. legal ; privy and private; royal and regal; strait and 
strict. 

Aggrieve and aggravate; couch and collocate ; construe and con^ 
struct; esteem and estimate ; paint and depict ; and provide ; 

rule and regulate. 

A few^words from the Greek have suffered similar change, as 
frensy^ blame (cp* blaspheme)^ fafitom (cp. fantasm), story (cp# history), 

29. Our language has naturalized miscellaneous words from 
various sources, besides those already mentioned. 

(i) Hebrew. — Abbot, amen, cabal, cherub, jubilee, pharisaical. 
Sabbath, seraph, Shibboleth. 

{2) Arabic. — Admiral, alchemy, alkali, alcohol, alcove, alembic, 
almanac, amulet, arrack, arsenal, artichoke, assassin^ atlas. 
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azure, baipaar, caliph, chemistry, cotton, cipher, dragoman, 
elixir, felucca, gazelle, giraffe, popinjay, shrub, syrup, sofa, 
snerbet, talisman, tariff, tamarind, zenith, zero. 

Arabia exercised powerful in£uence upon European culture in the 
Middle Ages, Many words in the above list, as admiral, artichoke, 
assassin, popinjay, have come to us through one of the Romance 
dialects. 

(3) Persian. — Caravan, ciiess, dervish, emerald, indigo, lac, lilac, 

orange, pasha, sash, shawl, turban, taffety. 

(4) Hindu. — Calico, chintz, dimity, jungle, loot, nabob, 

pagoda, palanquin, paunch, pundit, rajah, rice rupee, rum, 
sugar, toddy. 

(5) Malay. — (Run) a-muck, bantam, gamboge, orang outang, 

rattan, sago, verandah ; tattoo and taboo (Polynesian) ; ging- 
ham (Java). 

(6) Chinese. — Caddy, nankeen, satin, tea, mandarin. 

(7) Turkish. — Caftan, chouse, divan, fakir, janissary, odalisk, 
saloop, scimitar. 

(8) Afnerican. — Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, potato, skunk, 

squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 

(9) Italian. — Balustrade, bandit, brave, bust, canto, carnival, char- 

latan, domino, ditto, dilettante, folio, gazette, grotto, harle- 
quin, motto, portico, scaramouch, stanza, stiletto, stucco, 
studio, tenor, umbrella, vista, volcano, 

(10) Spanish. — Alligator, armada, cargo, cigar, desperado, don, 
embargo, flotilla, gala, mosquito, punctilio, tornado, &c. 

(11) Portuguese. — Caste,commodore, teushism,palaver, porcelain, 

(12) French. — Aide-de-camp, accoucheur, accouchement, attache, 

au fait, belle,' bivouac, belles-lettres, billet-doux, badinage, 
blase, bon mot, bouquet, brochure, bonhomie, blonde, 
brusque, busk, coif, coup, debut, debris, ddjeuner, depdt, 
dclat, elite, ensemble, ennui, etiquette, entremets, fa9ade, 
foible, fricassee, godt, interne, omelet, naive, na'ivetd, penchant, 
nonchalance, outre, passe, persiflage, personnel, precis, pres*- 
tige, programme, protege, rapport, redaction, renaissance, 
recherch4 stance, soiree, trousseau. 

(13) Dutch. — Block, boom, boor, cruise, loiter, ogle, ravel, ruffle, 
scamper, schooner, sloop, stiver, yacht, &c. 

(14) German. — Landgrave, landgravine, loafer, waltz, cobalt, 

quartz, felspar, zinc. 

p* 
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30. Taking the actual number of words fror^ a good English 
dictionary, the sum total will be over 100,000. Words of^classical 
origin are calculated to be about twdce as numerous as pure English 
words ; hence some writers, who have only considered the consti- 
tuent parts of our vocabulary^ have come to the conclusion that 
English is not only a mixed or composite fenguage, but also a 
Romance language. They have, however, overlooked the fact 
that the grammar is not mixed or borrowed, but is altogether 
English. 

We must recollect that in ordinary conversation our vocabulary is 
limited, and that we do not employ moi?e than from three to five 
thousand"^wp;rds, w^hile our best writers make use of about twice 
that number. 

Now it is possible to carry on conversation, and write numerous 
sentences, without employing any borrowed teiTus ; but if we en- 
deavour to speak or wiite without making use of the native element 
(grammar or vocabulary), we shall find that such a thing is impos- 
sible. In our talk, in the works of our greatest writers, the English 
element greatly preponderates. 

31. It will be interesting as well as useful to be able to disting-iisli 
ihe English or Low German elements from the Romance terms. 

Pure English are— 

I. I. Demonstrative adjectives (a, the, this); pronouns 
(personal, relative, demonstrative, (Src.) ; numerals. 

2. All auxiliaiy and defective verbs. 

3. Prepositions and conjunctions. 

4. Nouns forming their plural by change of vowel. 

. 5. Verbs forming their past tense by change of vowel. 

6. Adj ectives foi’ming their degrees of comparison irregularly . 

II. I. Grammatical inflections, as — 

{a) Plural suffixes (-s and -en) and ending of possessive 
case. 

{b) Verbal inflections of present and past tenses, of active 
and passive participles, 

(c) Suffixes denoting degrees of comparison. 

III. T. Numerous suffixes — 

{a) Of Nouns, as -dom^ dh (-/), •mg 

•Ung^ •kin^ -ock. 

Of Adjectives, as dy^ -en, 4sh^ •some, •ward. 

(c) Of Verbs, as -en. 

2. Numerous prefixes, as a, al, be, for, ful, on, over, 
under. 

JY. Most monosyllabic words, 
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V. The name' bf the elements and their changes, of the seasons, 
the heavenly bodies, the divisions of time, the features of natural 
scenery, the organs of the body, the modes of bodily actions and 
posture, the commonest animals, the words used in earliest child- 
hood, the ordinary terms of traffic, the constituent words in 
proverbs, the desigifation of kindred, the simpler emotions of the 
mind, terms of pleasantry, satire, contempt, indignation, invective, 
and anger, arc for the^irosf part unborrowed. ^ 

Of English Origin., 

I. Heaven, sky, welkiy^, sun, 

’ moon, star, thunder, lightnL-g, 
fire, weather, wind, storm, 
blast, cold, frost, heat, warmth, 
cloud, dew, hail, snow, ice, 
rime, rain, hoarfrost, sleet, 
time, tide, year, month, day, 
night, light, darkness, twi- 
light, dawn, morning, even- 
ing, noon, afternoon, winter, 
spring, summer, harvest. 

IL World, earth, land, hill, Mountain, valley, river, rivulet, 
dale, ground, bottom, height, torrent, cascade, fountain, un- 
water, sea, stream, flood, ebb, dulation, 
burn, well, spring, wave, 
waterfall, island. 

III, Mould, sand, loam, clay. Brass, mercury, names of pi*eciouf 

stone, gold, silver, lead, cop- es, 

per, tin, iron, quicksilver. 

IV. Field, heath, wood, thicket. Forest, poplar, pine, fruit, 

grove, tree, alder, ash, beech, cherry, apricot, juice, grape, 
birch, elm, fir, oak, lime, wil- grain, onion, carrot, cabbage, 

low, yew, apple, pear, plum, pea, flower, pansy, violet, 

berry, crop, corn, wheat, rye, lily, tulip, trunk, branch, 
oats, barley, acorn, sloe, bram- 
ble, nut, flax, grass, weed, 

leek, wort, moss, reed, ivy, 
clover, flax, bean, daisy, fox- 
glove, honeysuckle, bloom, 

blossom, root, stem, stalk, leaf, twig, sprig, spray, rod, bow, 
sprout, rind, bark, haulm, hay, straw, ear, cluster, seed, chaff. 

^ Rogers in Sdi^Imrgh. Eevuw, AptW 1859. 

p a 


0/ Eamancff Origin. 
Firmament, meteor. planet, 
comet, air, atm/^spaere, sea- 
son, autumn, hour, minute. 
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Of English 0}ngm. Of RoCiance Origin. 

V. Hare, roe, hart, deer, fox. Animal, beast, squm-el, lion, 


wolf, boar, marten, cat, rat, 
mouse, dog, hound, bitch, ape, 
ass, horse, mare, nag, cow, 
ox, bull, calf, neat, sheep, 
buck, ram, swine, sow, far- 
row, goat, mole. 

VI* Bird, fowl, hawk, raven, 
rook, ^ crow, stoi'k, bittern, 
crane, gli^e, swan, owl, lap- 
wing, starling, lark, nightin- 
gale, throstle, swallow, dove, 
finch, sparrow, snipe, wren, 
goose, duclq hen, gander, 
drake* 

VII. Fish, whale, shark, eel, 
hening, lobster, otter, cockle. 

VIII. Worm, adder, snake, bee, 
wasp, fly, midge, hornet, gnat, 
drone, humble-bee, beetle, 
chafer, spider, grasshopper, 
louse, flea, moth, butterfly, 
ant, maggot, fi^g, toad, tad- 
pole, 

IX. Man, woman, body, ^ flesh, 
bone, soul, ghost, mind, blood, 
gore, sweat, limb, head, brain, 
skull, eye, brow, ear, mouth, 
lip, nose, chin, cheek, fore- 
head, tongue, tooth, neck, 
thro^, shoulder, arm, elbow, 
hand7 foot, fist, finger, toe, 
thumb, nail, wrist, ankle, 
hough, sole, shank, shin, leg, 
knee, hip,* thigh, side, rib, 
back, womb, belly, navel, 
breast, bosom, barm, lap, 
liver, maw, sinew, skin, fell, 
hair, lock, beard, whiskers^ 


tiger, mule, elephant, &c. 


Eagle, falcon, heron, ostrich, 
vul^re, mavis, cock, pigeon. 


Salmon, sturgeon, lamprey, 
trout. 

Serpent, lizard, alligator. 


Corpse, spirit, perspiration, 
countenance, stature, figure, 
palate, stomach, moustache, 
palm, vein, artery, intestines, 
nerves. 
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Of English Origin. 

K. neb, snout, beak, tail, 

mane, udder, claw, hoof, 
comb, fleece, wool, feather, 
bristle, down, wing, muscle. 

XI. House, yard, hail, church, 
room, wall, wainsc#t, b^am, 
gable, floor, roof, staple, door, 
gate, stair, threshold, window, 
shelf, hearth, fireside,# stove, 
oven, stool, bench, bed, stall, 
bin, crib, loft, kitchen, tub, 
can, mug, loom, cup, vat, 
ewer, kettle, trough, ton, dish, 
board, spoon, knife, cloth, 
knocker, bell, handle, watch, 
clock, looking-glass, hardware, 
tile. 

K II. Plough, share, furrow, rake, 
harrow, sickle, scythe, sheaf, 
barn, flail, waggon, wain, cart, 
wheel, spoke, nave, yoke. 

XIII. Weeds, cloth, shirt, skirt, 
smoclc, sack, sleeve, coat, belt, 
girdle, band, clasp, hose, 
breeches, drawers, shoe, glove, 
hood, hat, stockings, ring, pin, 
needle, weapon, sword, hilt, 
blade, sheath, axe, spear, dart, 
shaft, arrow, bow, shield, helm, 
saddle, bridle, stirrup, halter. 

XIV. Meat, food, fodder, meal, 
dough, bread, loaf, cnimb, cake, 
milk, honey, tallow, Hesh, 
ham, drink, wine, beer, ale, 
brandy. 

XV. Ship, keel, boat, wherry, 
hulk, deet, float, raft, stern, 
stem, board, deck, helm, rud- 
der, oar, s^il, mast 


Of Romance Origin, 


Palace, temple, chapel, tabernacle, 
tent, chamber, cabinet, paiiour, 
closet, chimney, ceiling, front, 
battlement, pinnacle, tov/er, 
lattice, table, chair, stable, 
garret, cellar, furnifare, uten- 
sils, goblet, chalice, cauldron, 
fork, nap (-kin), plate, carpet, 
tapestry, mirror, curtain, cut- 
lery. 


Coulter. 


Garment, lace, buckle, pocket, 
trousers, dr^s, robe, costume, 
pall, boot, cap,, bonnet, veil, 
button, target, gauntlet, mail, 
harness, arms. 


Victuals, provender, flour, lara 
grease, butter, chee^, beef, 
veal, pork, mutton, roast, 
boiled, broiled, fry, bacon, 
toast, sausage, pie, soup, spirits. 

Vessel, galley, prow. 
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Of English 07 'igin, 

XVI, Father, mother^ sister, 
brother, son, daughter, husband, 
wife, bride, godfather, step- 
mother. 

XVII. Trade, business, chapman, 
bookseller, fishmonger, &c. ; 
pedlar, hosier, shoemaker, &c. ; 
outfitter weaver;baker, cooper, 
cartwri^it^ fiddler, thatcher, 
seamstress, smith, goldsmith, 
blacksmith, fuller, tanner,sailor, 
miller, cook, skinner, glover, 
fisherman, saw]yer, groom, 
workman, player, wnight. 

XVIII. King, queen, earl, lord, 
lady, knight, alderman, sheriff, 
beadle, steward. 


XIX. Kingdom, shire, folk, liun- 
d t cd, riding, wardmote, #iust- 
ings. 


XX. White, yellow, red, black, 
blue, brown, grey, green. 

XXL Fiddle, harp, drum. 


Of Ronfdnce Origin, 

Family, grand (-father JT, uncle, 
aunt, ancestor, spouse, con- 
sort, parent, tutor, pupil, 
cousin, relation, papa, mamma, 
niece, nephew, spouse. 

Trafifick, ^ commerce^ industry, 
mechanic, merchant, prin- 
cipal, partnei', clerk, appren- 
tice,^- potter, draper, actor, 
laundress, chandler, mariner, 
barber, vintner, mason, cutler, 
poulterer, painter, plumber, 
plasterer, carpenter, mercer^ 
hostler, banker, servant, jour- 
ney(man), labourer. 

Title, dignity, duke, marquis, 
viscount, baron, baronet, 
count, squire, master (mister), 
chancellor, secretary, treasurer, 
councillor, chamberlain, peer, 
ambassador, captain, major, 
colonel, lieutenant, general, 
ensign, cornet, sergeant, of 
ficer, herald, mayor, bailiff, 
engineer, professor, See, 

Court, state, administration, coii 
stitution, people, suite, treaty, 
union, cabinet, minister, suc- 
cessor, heh, sovereign, re- 
nunciation, abdication, do- 
minion, reign, government 
council, royal, loyal, emperor, 
audience, state, parliament, 
commons, chambers, signoi*, 
party, deputy, member, peace, 
wax', inhabitant, subject, navy, 
army, treasurer. 

Colour, purple, scarlet, vermi- 
lion, violet, orange, sable, 

Lyre, bass, flute, lute, organ, 
pipe, violin, &c. 
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XXII. All W(f':ds relating to art> except singing and drawings 
are of B.o^'nance origin. 

XXIII. Familiar actions, feelings, qualities, are for the most 
part unboiTOwed, 

Of English Origin Of Romance Origin. 

Talk, answer, behave, bluster. Converse, respond, reply, impel, 
gather, grasp, grapple, hear, prevent, direct, ascend,, tra- 
hark, listen, hinaer, ^valk, verse, See. 
limp, run, leap, See. &c. 

XXIV. The names ofcpecial action, qualities, &c., are mostly pure 
English ; general terms are Latin, as — 

Warmth, flurry, mildness, heat, Impression^ sensation, emotion, 
wrath, &c. disposition, temper, passion, &c. 

Even, smooth, crooked, high. Equal, level, curved, prominent, 
brittle, narrow, &c. fragile, &c. 

32. The Romance element has provided us with a large numbes 
of synonymous terms by which our language is greatly enriched, as — 


benediction 

and 

blessing 

commence 

99 

begin 

branch 

99 

bough 

dour 

99 

meal 

member 

99 

limb 

gain 

99 

win 

desire 

^9 

wish 

purchase 

•97 

hVLJ 

gentle 

99 

mild 

terror 

99 

dread 

sentiment 

JJ 

feeling 

labour 

99 

work 

dower 

9 9 

bloom 

amiable 

99 

friendly 

cordial 

99 

hearty 


33. Sometimes we find English and Romance elements com- 
pounded. These are termed Hybrids. 

I, Fup'e English words %vith Ro 7 nance suffixes : — 

Ance. llmdr-a^zee^ £urtheT-aneej forhesLi-ance. 

Age. cart-^:?^^, pound-^3:^i?, stow-age^ toxm-age. 

Ment. Forbode-/?^^j^i!‘, endear-^/Zi^/^it', atone-^^^m^f, wonder- 
Ry. Midwife-?^, knave-?^, &c. 
lty« OSd’il$f» 
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Let 

* r Stream-/fcy, smick-*?/. 

Ess. Godd-m, sliep]ierd-<?.rx, huntr^^j'j', songstr-^fj-j. 

Able. 'Rat-a^^e^ lnugh-ci^^e^ XQzA-ahle^ mimistake-^^/^. 

Ous. Burden-/?^x, raven wondr-t^^^j. 

Ative. 

II. Romance words with Rngftsh endings : — 

Ness. Immense-;^^yj', factioiis-;/^^^, so-yage-ness, with numerous 
others formed from adjectives in ful^ as merci-mh 
ness^ use-ful-?2ari'5 &c. 

Dom. Duke-^i?/«, mzxtyx-dom. 

Hood, Rnl^e-kood^ 

Rick, Bishop-;^/Vv^. 

Ship, Apprentice- 
Kin, Nap-i/;^, 

Less. Use- 4 w, grace-/r^j‘, hxLimdess, and many others. 

Full. Uso-fni, gratey:.'/, bounti^^^/, merci-y^/, and numerous 
others. 

Some. Quarrel-i‘4?/;/^, venture-.f^;/^rj, huirxOur-j'i 77 /rr. 

Ish, Sott-fi*/^, (ool’ishj fever-zV^, brut-2>//, slav-zVz. 

2 -y. Round-^j rude-^> savage-/j/> and innumerable others. 

III. Mn§lis/i words with Roma^ice prefixes : — 

.En, Em, .fi’/2-dear, ^r/z-thral, ^r/zz-boldeu. 

Dis. Z?z>*belief5 ifzV-burdfn, 

Re. i?^-kindle, r<f-light, r<f-take, r^-seat. 

IV. RQ 7 nance tvords with English prefixes : — 

Be. .^f-siege, ^^-cause, ^<?-powder. 

Under. ^%&r-value, i0ider-2JdL^ irnder-^ric^, 

Un. CTz-stable, z^zz-forttmate, and very many others. 

Over. O’lfer-tmUi over^wslne^ over-xaXe^ over-cmio^ 

For. i^r-pasSj y^r-prise, fior-fend. 

After. A/ter-piecCf a/ter-pdixxs. 

Out. 022^-prize, ^z^Afaced. 

U p, i^«tra£u. 



CHAPTER iV. 

OLD ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


34. Before the Norman Conquest we find evidence 01 two dialects* 
a Southern and a North ern. 

The Southern was the literary language, and had an extensive 
literature ; in it are written the best of our oldest English works. 
The grammar of this dialect is exceedingly unifoim, and the voca- 
bulaiy contains no admixture of Danish terms. 

The Northern dialect possesses a very scanty literature. An 
examination of existing specimens shows us, (i) that this dialect had 
grammatical infections and words unknown to the Southern dialect ; 
(2) that the number of Danish terms are very few. 

Some writers think that these differences are due to the original 
Teutonic tribes that colonized the north and north-east of England. 
As these tribes are designated by old writers Angles, in contra- 
distinction to the Jutes and Saxons, this dialect is called Anglian. 

The chief points of grammatical difference between the Northern 
and Southern dialects are : — 

(1) The loss of 7z in the infinitive ending of verbs, as, 

N. ctioeiha = S. cwefhaji^ to 
N. drinc~a = S. drinc^-an, to drink. 

(2) The first person singular indicative ends in ti or o iiisteaa 01 
f, as, 

N. Ic geireotv-u — S. getreow-e^ I believe, ircw, 

N. Jo drinc-o = S. drinc-e^ I drink. 

<3) The second person singular present indicative ofteu ends m 
rather than -j*/, and we find it in the second persoo 
singular perfect indicative of weak verbs- — ■ 

N. du ge pi a7iiad-es = S.^<f plantod-est^ thou haSt planted. 

(4) The third person sing, frequently ends in s instead of th^ 

N. he gewprces — S. he works. 

N. he onsceces = S. onseecath^ he denies* 
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(5} The third plural present indicative and the' second person 
plural imperative often have instead of 

N. hia onfoas = S. hi onfoath^ they receive. 

(6) The occasional omission of ge before the passive participle. 

N. hered = S. geherody praised-. 

3Sr. bledsed = S. gebletsod^ blessed. 

(7) Occasional ir.e of active participle hi *ana instead of -end. 

N. drmcande = S, drincende^ drinking. 

(8) The ttse of aren for syndon or synd ^ are (in aU persons of 

the f tural). 

In nouns we find much irregularity as compared with the Southern 
dialect. 

(9) Plurals end hi or instead of -anJ^ 

N. heorta = S. heorta 7 ty hearts. 

N. wlteg-u = S. witegaii^ prophets. 

N. ego = S. eagan, eyes. 

N. name = S. naman^ names. 

(ro) -es is sometimes found instead of -e as the genitive suffix of 
feminine notins. 

(11) ihe and i/iio are sometimes found for se (masc.) and seo (fern.) 

= the. 

(12) The plural aiiicle iha sometimes occurs for the demonstrative 

pronoun /if= they. 

We see that 10, ii, 12, are really changes towards modern 
Englisli. 

35. After the Norman Conquest dialects become much more 
marked, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we are able 
to distinguish three great varieties of English. 

(i) The Northern dialect, which was spoken in Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the' Lowlands of Scot- 
land, 

{2) The Midland dialect, spoicen in the whole of the Midland 
shii’is, in the East Anglian counties, and in the counties 
to the west of the Pennine chain ; that is, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Shropshire. 

* In the Southern dialect words belonging to this declension had n m the 
"oblique cases of the singular, but this is dropped in the Northern dir^ecL 
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(5) The Southern dialect, spoken in all the counties south of the 
Thames ; in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and in parts 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

It is not difficult to distinguish these dialects from one another on 
account of their grammatical differences. 

The most conveifient test is the inflection of the verb in the present 
plural indicative. 

(4) The Southeni. v*4.«.iecT: employs the Midland as the in- 
flection for all forms of the plural present indicative. 

The Northern dialeclruses neither of these forms, but substitutes 
•es for -eth or -ml 

The Northern dialect has its imperative plurai in -es ; the 
Southern and Midland dialects, in -eth. 

Examples. 

Plural Pres. Up-stegh^?^* {^P-go) hiiles and feldes down-gsu 
(down-go).^ 

Thir (these) kinges rides forth thair rade (road).^ 

And gret fisch^i* ete the smale (small), ^ 

The mar thou drinks?;? of the se 
The mare and mar(e) threst^^ ye.^ 

Now we w)m and now we tyn (lose).* 

Imp, Oppenrr (open) your yates (gates) wide.^ 

Gaij (go) he said, and spirj* (inquire) welle gerii 
(earnestly). 

Cums (come) again and tels (teli)^me.® 

Plural Pres. We habbe//^ (have) the maystry.® 

Childern leue^/j Freynsc^ and construe^f/^ and lurne//i 
an (in) Englysch.^^ 

JjnstelA (listeneth) . . . (let) me speke,^^ 

Adrawe/'i^ Some (your) suerdes (swords). 

Plural Pres. Loverd we 2 x-en (are) bothe thine. 

Loverd we shok^ the wel fede.^^ 

And thei that falk;? on the erthe, dy^?;^ anoci.^® 

Imp. Doi^/i awei 5oure 5atus (gates) and h^th rerid out See 
everlastende S^-tis.^* 

^ We do not find often in the first person. Often all inflections are droppeti 
in the plural, as in modern English. 

® Specimens of Early English^ p. 91, 3 il. p, 129. 4 Ib. p. 152* 

Sl'b. p. 1S4. *Ib. p. 178. 7 Ib. p. 88. 6 Ib. p. 130. 

y Ib. p. 34a. lb. p- 339* Ib. p. 36. lb. p. 66. 

^3 ib. p. 4r lb. p. 48. *S Ib, p. 202. Ib. p. <04. 
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36. The Midland dialect, being -widely diffused, hra various local 
forms. The most marked of these are ; (i) the Eastern Mi^and, 
spoken in Lincolnshire, NorfoUr, and Suffolk ; (2) the West Mialand, 
spoken in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire. 

The East Midland conjugated its verb in the present singular 
indicative like the Southern dialect — 

1st pers. hop-^ l^hopl. 

2nd „ hope-j/' thou hopest. 

3rd „ he hopes, 

'the WesL Midland, like the Northenr, conjugated its verb as 
follows s — 

1st pers. hope.^ 

2nd „ hop-^^j'. 

3rd „ hop-^x. 

37. There are many other points in which these dialects differed 
from rtne another. 

The Southern was fond, as it still is, of using v where the 
other dialects had as = /h == foe ; vinger = finger. 
In the old Kentish of the fourteenth centuiy we find 
z for s : as zinge = to sing ; zede = said. 

) It preferred the palatal ck to the guttural k in many woids,^ 
as — 

riche = Northern rihie — kingdom. 
zech = „ sek = sack. 

crouched „ C 7 ^oke^ cross. 

(iiL ) It often had o and u where the Northern dialect had a and i, 
as — 

hul = Northern = ML 

put = = pit. 

bdn = „ = bdn ^ bone. 

I 6 f ^ = Idf ^ loaf. 

6 n (oon) „ ^ d^z ^ one. 

in its grammar the Southern was still more distinctly marked. 

{(z) iP preserved a large number of nouns with plurals in as 
sierretz = stars, c^fretz = eggs, kun = kine, t&c. The 
Northern dialect had only about four of these plurals, 
nani?ely, egken{^^Y^%\ hosen^ oxm^ and shoes). 


^ The Northern dialect has j occasionally in the first person.^ 

* This softening serves to explain many of the double forms in modem English, 
as ditc/i and dihe^ ^ouch and church and kirk^ ?took and 7wtch^ hake and 

hatch. S:c. 
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(d) It Tip the genitive of feminine nouns in while the 

Northern dialect employed only the masculine suffix s, 
as in modem English. 

(if) Genitive plui’aJs in -ene 2 are very common, but do not 
occur at all in the Northern dialect. 

(1) Adjectives and demonstrative pronouns retained many oi 

the cider inflections, and the definite article was in- 
flected. Many pronominal forms were employed in 
the South that never existed in the North, as {a) 
= he ; = them ; = her. 

[e) Where the older language had infinitives e; .’Umg in -an and 

-ian^ the Southern dialect had -en or -e and -zV.® The 
Northern dialect had scarcely a trace of this inflection. 

(y ) Active participles ended in 4nde {ynde) ; in the North in 
•ande {and).^ 

{£-) Passive participles retained the old prefix (softened 
down to i or ; in the North it was never used. 

(/z) It had many verbal inflections that were unknown to the 
Northern dialect, as -j*/ (present and past tenses), -ef?. 
(plural past indicative), (second person plural past 
indicative of strong verbs). 

(S) The Northern dialect had many plural fonns of nouns 
that were wholly unknowm to the Southern dialect, as 
— Brethsr = brethren, childer = children, ky =: cows 
(kine), he7id — hands. 

(2) That was used as a demonstrative as at present, without 

reference to gender. If, the Southern dialect that was 
often the neuter of the definite article. 

{3) Same (as the same^ this same) was used instead of the 
Southern modern thiick^ thick^ or thucky. 

(4) Thir^ ther (the plural of the Scandinavian article), the 

these, was often used. 

(5 ) The pronominal forms were very different. Thus instead 

of the Southern heo (hi, kit) = she, this dialect used 
scOy scko^ the older form of our she. It rejected the 
old plural pronouns of the third person, and substi- 


^ Soule /ode = soul's food ; sertne nede = srn’s need, 
a aJ^osiUne = apostles' feet; Gj^wene will ^ Jqws* will. 

II Lovie (— luj^au), to love liatze (= kalian) to hate ; tellenj telle to tell. 
4 singinae, N. singn.7zd =: singling. 

H ^l^roken == broken ; i/are ^ifaren =?: gone 
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tuted the plural article, as thai^ thnim {tham)^ 

instead of hi {he&f hii\ heore (here), heom (hem) ^ ures, 
yhoures, thairs, quite common then as now, were un- 
known in the South. 

6. At = to was used as a sign of the infinitive mood ; sal and 

suld = schal and schuld, 

7. The Northern dialect had num^rous-Scandinavian forms, 

as — 

hetimt, hence = Southern hefme 


thethe 7 i, thence = 
wJiethen, whence = 

sum = 

fra — 

til = 

by^ = 

minute = 

plogh — 

itefe (neve) ~ 

sterile = 

low = 

%ver7'e = 

slik = 

gar = 

&c. «S 


- theyine 
whennes 
as 

fra^n = from 
to 

tu 7 t ^ town 
lesse = less 

= plough 
ftist = fist 
= star 

here = barley 
ley =? fiame 
vyrse = worse 
swich = sxich 
do. 

&c. 


38. The East Mitlland dialect had one peculiarity that has not 
b(ien found in the other dialects, namely, the coalescence of pronouns 
with verbs, and even with pronouns, as — 


caldes = calde -f- = called them 

iedes = dede es put them 

hes = he 4- /sy* = he + them 

get === g^ + it = she -f- it 

mes = me es ^ one(Fr* on) + them* 

The West Midland dialect had its peculiarities, as ho = she ; Mi 
= its ; shyn =: shuln (plural)* 

39. We must bear in mind that the Midland dialect was the speech 
that was most widely spread, and, as we might expect, -would be the 
one that would gradually take the lead in becoming the standard 
language. There were, as we have seen, many varieties of the 
Midland dialect, but by far the most important of these was the 
E^st Midland. As early as the beginning of tbe *^hirteentb 
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century it be^ar to be cultivated as a literary dialect, and had then 
thrown off most of the older inflections, so as to become, in respect 
of innectional forms and syntactical structure, as simple as our own. 

In this dialect Wicliffe, Gower, and Chaucer wrote, as well as the 
older and well-known authors, Orm and Robert of Brunne. It was, 
however, Chaucer’s! influence that raised this dialect to the position 
of the standard language. In Chaucer’s time this dialect was the 
lang:uage of the me+r-opolis, and had probably found its way south 
of the Thames into iCent and Surrey. 

At a later period the Southern dialect had so far retreated before 
it as to become Weste^z rather than Southerzz ; in fact, the latter 
designation was applied to the language which had become the 
standard one. 

George Puttenham, writing in 1589, speaks of three dialects — the 
Northern, Western, and Southern, The Northern was that spoken 
north of the Trent ; the Southern was that south of the Trent, 
which was also the language of the court, of the metropolis, and of 
the surrounding shires ; the Western, as now, was confined to the 
counties of Gloixcestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c.i 


* ** Our maker (poet) therefore at these dayes shall not follow Piers Plowman, nor 
Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language is now out of use with 
us : neither shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they use in. dayly 
talke, whether they be noble men, or gentlemen, or of their best cTarkes, all is a 
matter ; nor in effect anjr speach used beyond the river of Trent, thoug^h no man 
can deny d..i: that theirs is the purer English Saxon at this day, yet it is not £o 
courtly nor so current as our Scu-the^me is, no more is the far Westeine 

man’s speach : ye shall therefore take the usual speach of the Court, and that of 
Londcn and the shires lying about London within lx my^es, and not much abore- 
I say L* of this but that in every shyre of England there Oe gentlemen and others 
that but specially write as goou Southeme as we of Middlesex or Surrey 

do, but! ^fcethe common people of every shire, to whom the gentlemen and also 
their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein we are already 
ruled by th’ English dictionaries and other bookes written by learned men.*' 




CHAPTER V 

PERIODS OF THE ENGLISH LANGHAGiS. 

40. All living languages^ in being hand^ down from one genem- 
tion to anotil" 3", undergo changes and modifications. These go on so 
gradually as to be almost imperceptible, and it is only by looking 
back to past periods that we become sensible that the language has 
changed. A language that possesses a literature is enabled to register 
the changes that^ are taking place- Now the English language 
possesses a most copious literature, which goes as far back as 
the end of the eighth century, so that it is possible to mark out with 
some distinctness different periods in the growth or histoiy of our 
language. 

L The English of the Fh^st Pe>*iod, 

(a.d. 450 — 1 100.) 

{a) The grammar of this period is sy?tthetic or inflectional, while 
lliat of modem English is analytical?- 

( 1 ) The vocabulary contains no foreign elements. 

(r) The chief grammaticsd differences between the oldest English 
and the English of the present day are these : — 

(1) Gram^natical Gender, — As in Eatin and Greek, gender is 

marked by the termination of the nominative, and also 
by other case endings. Substantives and adjectives have 
three genders — masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

(2) Declensions of Substantives, — There were various declen- 

sions, and at least five cases (nominative, accusative, 
genitr;e, dative, and ablative or instrumentaD-i dis- 
tinguished by various endings. 

(3) Hhs^Definite Article was inflected, and was also used Doth 

as a demonstrative and a relative pronouiL 

(4) Fronmms had a dual number. 


^ Cp. O.E. drinea-n. with ** to drink.” 
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{5) The f afmitive of Vm*b$ ended in the dative infinitive 
in -anne {-enne). 

(6) Only the dative infiiiitive was preceded by the preposition 

(7) The present participle ended in -ende. 

(8) The passive participle was preceded by the prefix 

{9) . Active andipassh^e participles were declined like adjectives:* 

(10) In the present tense plural indicative the endings were^ 

(i) / (2) -ath ; (3) -ath. 

(11) In the present pi. subjunctive they were -on. on^ 

{12) In the preterite tense plural indicative the endings were 
-on (sometimes -an). 

(13) The second person singular in the preterite tense of weak 

verbs ended in as hifode-st == tkou loved-est ; the 
corresponding suffix of strong verbs was as — 

mt-e^ thou atest or didst eat. 
slep-e^ thou slept-est. 

(14) The future tense was supplied by the present, and shall 

and will were not usually tense auxiliaries. 

(15) Prepositio 7 ts governed various cases. 

II. The English of the Seeond Period. 

(a.d. iioo to about 1250.) 

41. Before the Norman Conquest the Englisn language showed a 
tendency to substitute an analytical for a synthetical structure, and 
probably, had there been no Norman ifivasion, English would have 
arrived at the same simplification of its grammar as nearly every 
other nation of the Low German stock has done. The Danish 
invasion had already in some parts of the country produced this 
result ; but the Norman invasion caused these changes, more or less 
inherent in all languages, to take place more rapidly and more 
generally. 

The first change which took place affected the ortltogrmphy ; and 
this is to be* traced in documents written about the beginning of the 
twelfth centuiy, and constitutes the only important modification of 
the older language. 

This change consisted in a general weakening of the terminations 
of words. 

i; The older vowel endings, 0, u, were reduced to e, 

* -en is an earluer' form of this suffix. 
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This change affected the oblique cases of nouns *and adjectives as 
well as the nominative, so that the termination 


an 

became 


ra^ ru 

became 

re. 

as 


es. 

ena 

9? 

ene. 

atli 


eth. 

on 


€ 71 , 

um 

9 > 

enA 

od^ ode 

jj 

ed, ede. 


ii. C or ^ is often softened to ch^ and ^ to /"or w. 

To make these changes clearer, we give — 

(l) A portion of -dllfric’s homily, De^lnitjo CreaHircv^^^ ' \\\ X\\^ 
E^lish of the first period ; (2) the same in the English of 
the beginning of the twelfth century ; and (3 and 4) the 
same a few years later. ^ 

I . An anginn is ealr^z hhig^ai, hset is God ^Imightig. 

'2. An an^nn is ealr^ thingen, h?et is God Almightig. 

3. An angin is alr^^ ?sing^, hast is God almihti 5 . 

*41 * 4s 4« 4*- 4c 

5. One beginning is there of all things, that is God Almighty, 

1 . He is ordfrum^ and ende : he is ordfrum^z: for?Si J>e he 

wees sefre. 

2. He is ordfrum<2 and £ende : he is ordfrum*? for ban he 

he wses sefre. 

3. He is ordfrum^ and ende : he is ordfrum<? for hi tJe he wres 

sefre, 

4. [He is] ^xordfruma and oende : he is ord for he wes efre. 

5. He is beginning and end ; he is beginning, for-that that 

he was ever. 

1. He is ende buten selcere geendunge, for ? 5 an he he bif 5 

sefre unge-endod. 

2. He is sendee abutm selcere gecendunge, for han he he 

bytJ cefre unge-oendod. 

3. He is ende buton selcre endunge, for han tSe he bi't 5 sefre 

imge-endod. 

4^ He is sende buton selcere 

5. He is end without any ending, for-tliat that he is ever 
unended. 

1, He is ealr<2 cyiiing^ cyning, and ealra hlaford^ hlaford. 

2. He is ealra ‘kmgme Idnge, and ealra hlaford^ hlaford. 


* n sometimes disappears. 

® Kxassiples 3 and 4 were probably written in different parts of England before 
It so. 
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3. He alt£S kyng^ alre lafordcs laford. 

4. Heo is alra Mngene king, and alra Maforden hlaford. 

5. He is of all kings King, and of all lords Lord. 

1. He hylt mid liis milite heofan^s and eor‘ 5 ^xi and ealle. 

2. He heak mid his mihte heofonas and eor?5an and ealle* 

3. He halt mid his mihte heofen<:2s and eor^an and alle. 

4. He halt "~id his mihte hefen^ and eot^e and alle. 

5. He holdetli wiin his might heavens and earth and all. 

1. Gesceaft^ buti^n geswince. 

2. Gesceaft<? [buten] geswynce. 

3. Isceafte buton swinke. 

4. S^sceafte buton S^swince* 

5 Creatures without swink (toil). 

The next example is given, (i) in the oldest English ; (2) in 
that of II 00 ; (3) in that of about 1150* 

1. Twelf unheaw^j syndou on i>ysser^ worulde to hearnie 

2. Twelf un^eawi^i' syndf;2 on hyss^;^ wurlde to hearnie 

3. Twelf mit’eaw^’i* deod on hiss<?;'^ weorlde to heniie;^ 

4. Twelve vices are there in this world for harm 

I* ’E^lhim gif h£ motou ric&iau and olQCga^ 

2. Ealk;? msmie/z gyf heo mot ^72 rixig^;^ and heo alecg^rd" 

3. Aik monn^;^ 3 if hi mote 7 i xixia 7 i and hi allegg^d' 

4. To all men, if they might hold sway, «ind they put down 

I* Rihtwisnysse and hone gelezifan amyrrezd" and m^ncyjtn 
gebrmgad' 

2. Rihtwisnysse and hone geiesde amerri^^T and inancynn 

gebring^d' 

3. Rihtwisnz.’.s-j'^^ and {[etxfan amenvzcT and moneufi bring^d 

4. Righteousness and (the) belief mar, and mankind bring 

1. Gif hi to helle* 

2. Gyf heo mote/z to helle. 

3. 3if hi mota?z to helle. 

4. If they might to hell. 

From 1150 to 1200 numerous grammatical changes took place, 
the most important of which were — 

I. The indefinite article an {a) is developed out of the 
numeral. It is frequently inflected. 

£ 2 
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2, The definite article becomes J>t§ instead of 

se^ SCO, 

It frequently drops the older inflections, especially in the 
feminine. 

We find y>e often used as a plural instead ©f ])a or po. 

3 Nominative plural of nouns end in (or^) instead of a or 
Uy thus conforming to plurals the n declension. 
Plurals in -es sometimes talce the place of those in -m {~au)j 
the genitive plural ends in or and occasional!} 
in -es. 

5. dative plural (originally becomes e and 

6. Some confusion is seen in the gender of nouns. 

7. Adjectives show a tendency to drop certain case-endings : — 

(i}i The genitive singular masculine of the indefinite 
declension. 

(2) The genitive and dative feminine of the indefinite 

declension. 

(3) The plural -sn of the definite declension frequently 

becomes e. 

8. The dual forms are still in itse, but less frequently employed. 

The dative him^ hem^ are used instead of the accusative. 

9. New pronominal forms come into use, as //^z==he, she, 

they; w*=her ; w=them; vie^ono. 

10. The n iiS min^ thin^ are often dropped before consonants, 

but retained in the plural and oblique cases, 

11. The infinitive of verbs frequently drops the final as 

smelle—smellen^ to smell ; to praise. To 

is sometimes used before infinitives. 

S2. The gerimdial or dative infinitive ends often in -en or 
instead of -emie {-amze)* 

13. The 71 of the passive participle is often dropped, as ictmu 

==: tcumen = come. 

14. The present participle ends in -inde^ and is frequently used 

instead of the gerundial infinitive, as to yztdminde^io 
swimene — io swim. 

15. Skall and Te/z// began to be used as tense auxiliaries of the 

future. 


^ Trace© of sc alid si found in the Kentish dialect of the thirteenth century 
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The above renit^rks apply chieEy to the Southern dialect* In the 
other dWects of this period (East and West Midland) we hud even 
a greater simplification of the grammar. Thus to take the Ormulum 
(East Midland) we find the following important changes ; — 

{a) The definite article is used as at present, and tJiat is em- 
ployed a« ’a demonstrative irrespective of gender. 

{d) Gender of substantives is almost the same as in modern 
English. 

(r) -es is used as the ordinary sign of the plural. 

{d) -esf singular and" plural, has become the ordinary suffix of 
the genitive case, 

(e) Adjectives, as in Chaucer’s time, have a final e lor tne oiaer 
inflections, but is chiefly used, (i) as a sign of the plural, 
(2) to distinguish the definite form of the adjective. 

(yO The forms theirs^ come into use. 

(^) Passive participles drop the prefix i {^e)^ as ctmien for icmnen. 
(A) The plural of the present indicative ends in -en instead of 
-eih. 

(i) Arn = are^ for beoth. 

In an English work written before 1250, containing many forms 
belonging to the West Midland dialect, we find — 

{a) Articles and nouns and adjectives as in the Ormulum. 

(^) The pronoun tkai instead of hi or keo = they ; I for Ic or 
Ich. 


(r) Passive participles frequently omit the prefix z. 

(d) Active participles end in -ande ^^stead of Ande. 

(e) Verbs are conjugated in the indicative present as follows : — 



Singular, 

Plural. 


(i) luv-e 

(i) luv-en 


(2) luv-es 

iz) luv-en 


(3) luv-es^ 

•^3) luv-en 

{/) Strong and weak verbs are conjugated after the following 


manner m the past tense : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 


/ (i) makede 

makeden = made 

Weak. 

< (2) makedes 

makeden ,, 


( (3) makede 

makeden ,, 


( (i) schop 

schop-en =? created, shaped 

Strong. 

< (2) schop 

schop-en „ ,, 


((3) schop 

schop-en „ 
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Here we see two important changes: (i) -es -est in secorTd 
person of weak verbs ; and {2.) the dropping of e in strong v^'bs. 

From 1150 to 1250 the influence of Norman-French begins to 
exhibit itself in the vocabtdary of the English Hnguage, 

III, The English of the Thiru Period, 

(A.D. 1250—1350.) 

42. (i) The article still preserves some^f the older inflections, as : 

(1) the genitive singular feminine; (2) the accusative 
masculine ; (3) the plural hf? (the nominative being used 
with all cases of nouns). 

(2) Nohb^s exhibit much confusion in gender — words that were 

once masculine or feminine becoming neuter. 

(3) Plurals in -£71 and -es often used indiscriminately. 

(4) The genitjve -es becomes more general, and begins to take 

the place — (i) of the older -en and -e (in old masculine 
and neuter nouns) ; and (2) of -e in feminine nouns. 

(5) The dative singular of pronouns shows a tendency to drop 

off; and /-^2-self often used instead of ‘me-self 

and the-selfd 

(6) Dual forms of the personal pronouns dropped out of use 

shortly before 1 300. 

(7) A final e used, (i) for the sign of plural of adjectives ; and 

(2) for distinguishing between the definite and indefinite 
declensions. 

(8) The gerundial infinitive terminates in ~en and -tf. 

(9) The ordinary infinitive takes to before it. 

(10) Some few strong verbs become weak. Present participle^ 
in -hige begin to appear about 1 300. 

French words become now more common, especially towards the 
end of this period. 

In ten pages of Robert of Gloucester, Marsh has calculated that 
four per cent, of the vocabulary is Norman-French. 

IV. The English of the Fourth Period, 

(a.d. 1350 — 1460.) 

43, in tnis period the Midland dialect has become the prevailing 
one. Northern and Southern words still retain their own pecu- 
liarities. 


* We sometimes find 77ti&elf as well as nteself in ba^amoa. 
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hThe following the chief points to be noted : — 

s-i. The plural article, tJio = the, those, is still often used. 

2. The -es in plural and genitive case of substantives is mostly 

a separate syllable. 

3. The pronouns are : 

/for tne older Ic {Ich sometimes occurs). 
sc he fo%the older heo, 

him^ theyn^ whom^ used as datives and accusatives. 
otires^ youres^ heyes^ in common use for onre^ yot 4 re, 
here. 

thei (they) in general use instead of hi [ido). 
here == their. 
hem = them. 

4. The plurals of verbs in the present ahd past indicative 

end ~e?t or 

The imperative plural ends in -eth. 

est often used as the inflection of the second person 
singular preterite of strong and weak verbs. 

The infinitive mood ends in -en or -e ; but the inflection is 
often lost towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
The present participle ends usually in -ing [inge\ 

The passive participle of strong verbs ends in -cn or -e. 

The termination -e is an important one. 

1. It represents an older vowel ending, as nayn-e = nam-a^ 

stm-e = stm-ti; or the tentnination as witimtt 

= wiPi-utan. 

2. It represents various inflections, and is used — 

{a) As a mark of the plural or definite' adjective 
(adjectival <?), as smale fowles ; the gretes^Q^ 

(d) As a mark of adverbs, as soRe = softly. (Ad* 
verbial e.) 

(r) As a mark of the infinitive mood, past tense ot 
weak verbs and imperative mood. (Verbal 
Him thoughU that his herte wolde hreke.* (Chaucer.) 

I'owards the end of this period the use of the final e becomes 
irregular and uncertain, and the Northern forms of the pronouns, 
tketr^ theirs, them, come into use in the other dialects. 
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Here we see two important changes: (i) -es -est in secorTd 
person of weak verbs ; and {2.) the dropping of e in strong v^'bs. 
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with all cases of nouns). 

(2) Nohb^s exhibit much confusion in gender — words that were 
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(3) Plurals in -£71 and -es often used indiscriminately. 

(4) The genitjve -es becomes more general, and begins to take 

the place — (i) of the older -en and -e (in old masculine 
and neuter nouns) ; and (2) of -e in feminine nouns. 

(5) The dative singular of pronouns shows a tendency to drop 

off; and /-^2-self often used instead of ‘me-self 

and the-selfd 

(6) Dual forms of the personal pronouns dropped out of use 

shortly before 1 300. 

(7) A final e used, (i) for the sign of plural of adjectives ; and 

(2) for distinguishing between the definite and indefinite 
declensions. 

(8) The gerundial infinitive terminates in ~en and -tf. 

(9) The ordinary infinitive takes to before it. 

(10) Some few strong verbs become weak. Present participle^ 
in -hige begin to appear about 1 300. 

French words become now more common, especially towards the 
end of this period. 

In ten pages of Robert of Gloucester, Marsh has calculated that 
four per cent, of the vocabulary is Norman-French. 

IV. The English of the Fourth Period, 

(a.d. 1350 — 1460.) 

43, In this period the Midland dialect has become the prevailing 
one. Northern and Southern words still retain their own pecu- 
liarities. 


* We sometimes find 77ti&elf as well as nteself in ba^amoa. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

Lexers. 

45. Letters are conventional signs employed to jrepresent sounds. 
I'he collection of letters is called the Alphabet ; from Alpha and 
Beta, the names of the hrst two lettei*s of the Greek alphabet. 

The alphabet has grown out of the old pictorial mode of writing. 
The earliest written signs denoted concrete objects ; they were pic- 
torial representations of objects, like the old Egyptian hiei'oglyphics. 

Then single sounds were afterwards indicated by x>arts of these 
pictures. 

The alphabet which has given rise to that now in use among 
nearly all the Indo-European nations, was originally syllabic,^ in 
which the consonants were regarded as the substantial part of the 
syllable, the vowels being looked upon as altogether subordinate 
and of inferior value. Consequently the consonants only were 
wi'itten, or written in full — the accompanying vowel being either 
omitted, or represented by some less conspicuous symbol. 

Such is the construction of the ancient Semitic alphabet^ — the 
Phoenician, from which have sprung the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin alphabets. 

The oldest English alphabet consisted of twenty -four letters. All 
except three are Roman characters. \> (thorn) and p (w8n) are 
Runic letters ; $3 i-s merely a crossed d, used ii^stead of the 
thorn; I and /, as well as u and tj, were expressed by the same 
character. 


A pure syllabic alphabet is one whose letters i-epresent syllables instead of 
ariictilations ; which makes an imperfect phonetic analysis of words, nor; into 
the simple sounds that compose them, but into their syllabic elements ; which 
does not separate the vowel from^ its attendant consonant or consonants, but de- 
notes both together by an indivisible sigu. One of the most noted alphabets 
this kind is the JTap^inese, <See Whitney, p. 465.) 
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46. The spoken alphabet must be distinguished /rom the written 
alphabet. 

The sounds composing the spoken alphabet are produced by the 
human voice, which is a kind of wind instrument, in which the 
vibratory apparatus is supplied by the char dm vacates or vocal chords 
(ligaments that are stretched across the windpipe), while the outer 
tube, or tubes, through which the waves of sound pass, are furnished 
by the different configurations of the mouth. _ 

The articulating organs, or orgaits of ^ speech^ are the tongue, the 
cavity of the fauces, the lips, teeth, and palate, and the cavity of the 
nostrils, which modify the impulse given to the breath as it arises 
from the lai^nx, and produce the various vowels and consonants that 
make up the ''Spoken alphabet 


47. Vowels are produced by the vibrations of the vocal chords. 

Tlie fitch or tone of a vowel is determined by tlie vocal chords, 
but its quality d&pends upon the configuration of the mouth or 
buccal tube. 

For the formation of the three principal vowels we give the 
interior of the mouth two extreme positions. In one we round the 
lips and draw down the tongue, so that the cavity of the mouth 
assumes the shape of a bottle without a neck, and we pronounce 2^. 
In the other we narrow the lips and draw up the tongue as high as 
possible, so that the buccal tube rcpx‘esents a bottle with a veiy wide 
neck, and we pronounce i (as in French and German)* If the lips 
are wide open, and the tongue lies fiat and in its natural position, we 
pi*onounce a. 

Eetween these ^hree elementary articulations there is an inde- 
finite variety of vowel sounds. 

A, ft are by philologists can<«'d the primitive vowels, and from them all the 
various vowel sounds in the Aryan languages have been developed. 

There are two steps in the early development of these soundS“-(i) the union of 
a with a ; (2) the union of a with t and 2^. 


Primitive. 

1. a - 

2. i . 

3» • 


xst gradation. 

a + z=z ^ , 

4* z = at {i) 
a 4 * ^ (S) 


2nd gradation. 
, aa = d* 

. a + at = dt, 

. a ~h au = du. 


Thus it is seen that tong vowels are of secondary formation. 

Sometimes a full vowel is weakened into a thin one, as a into i or n (Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, &c,). 

In O.E. and in jiiost of the Teutonic dialects, a is weakened into e, 2 into 
and 2/ into 0, 

Sometimes a simple vowel is broken into two, zs g/irdsn into ; cp. Lat. 

casira, 0 ,‘^.jceasiert English Chester; thusf in. O. E. « is broken into eaXtd) ; t 
to eo (zOf zV). 

Sometimes a vowel in one syllable of h word is modified by another in the follow- 
ing syllable — o Is affected by z and the sound e is produced, ai^ this change 
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rejftiams even when #ie modif^nng vowel has been lost : as compared 

with GeOth. yi^iljus, Old-Sax. jfdtit shows that the original form must have been 
feti. 

When i is follow'ed by a. it becomes <?, as O.E. J^el^-a7z^ to help, from the root 
help ; and zt followed by a becomes o : thus from the root (Old-Eng. 
to bend is formed a bow. 

48. I>iphtliongs fctrise when, instead of pronouncing one vowel 
immediately after another with two efforts of the voice, we produce 
a sound di{. 7 ^ing the chan^^o from one position to the other that 
would be required for each vowel. If we change the a into the i 
position and pronounce a vowel, we hear ai as in aisle. If we 
change the a into the position and pronounce a vowel we hear azt. 
as in ho’w. Here too we find many variations, and the less perfect 
diphthongs, .such as &c. 

49, Consonants fall under the category of noises. 

Some are produced by the opening or closing of the organs of 
speech, in which the breath is stopped and cannot be prolonged. 
These are called mzzfes or checks^ as G, K, D, T, &c. 

If the breath is stopped and the veil is withdrawn that separates 
the nose from the pharynx, we obtain the nasals N, ng, m. 

{I?) If the bi'eath be not wholly stopped, but the articulating 
organs are so modified as to allow the sound to be prolonged, then 
we get continuous consonants, called b^'eaths or sjzirazzls, as H, Tii, 
F, s, &c. 

I and which belong to this class, are called Irills^ and are pro- 
duced by a vibration of certain portions of the mouth (tongue or 
uvula). 

(^r) The consonants may be classified according to the organs by 
which they are produced, as gutturals (k, g, ch), palalals (ch, j), 
linguals (sh, zli), dentals (t, d, th, dh), labials (p, b, f, v). 

(rf ) Those sounds produced by a greater effort of the vocal organs 
are called sharps as py Jy &c. ; if produced by a less effort, they 
are called Jiaty as by 'Vy d, 

{e') The following table contains the consonants in the English 
alphabet, arranged according to a physiological plan z — 
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‘ 50. P'rom tliisj table of consonants we have omitted ( i ) because, 
when used before a co 7 tsonaint or o, u, it has the sound of and 
when used before 2, it has the sound of s (in rice) ; (2) the soft 
sound of^ (in ^em)^ because this is represented by j ; (3) 7, because 
this is equivalen to k2v ; {4) because it is equivalent to ks or 

5 1 . On the T^umber of jBZeme?ztary Sounds in the spufccn JEnglish 

Alphabet. 

In addition to the tmenty-four consonants already enumerated we 
have fotirteen single vowels and Jl've diphthongs, making altogether 
forty-three sounds. 


I, a in ^nat. 

XX. 0 in note. 

2. <35 in pair^ Tvare, 

1 X2. 00 in fbof rude. 

3. a Tsx fame, 

! x^. 00 in woodf put. 

4. ^2 in father. 

14. u in mit. 

5. a in all. 

1:5. 2 in high. 

6. a in 'want. 

t6. i in aye. 

7, e in met. \ 

X 7. oi in boti. 

8. e in meet. 

iS. ow in how. 

9. /■ in kfiit. 

( ro^ euu in mew. 

iiX c itk fsot. 

1 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

52. Orthoepy deals with the proper pronunciation of words j 
Orthography with the proper representation of the words of the 
spoken language^ The one deals with words as they are pronounced, 
the other with words as they are written. 

A perfect alphabet must be based upon phonetic principles, and 

(1) every simple sound must be re]>resented by a distinct symbol ; 

(2) no sound must be repx'esented by more than one sign. 

{a) The spoken alphabet contains forty-three sounds, but the 
zttHiten alphabet has only twenty-six letters or symbols to represent 
them : therefore in the first point necessarj^ to a perfect system of 
orthography the English alphabet is found wanting. 

The alphabet, as we have seen, is redimdant, containing tliree 
superfluous letters, c, Xy so that it contains only twenty-three 
letters wherewith cfio represent forty-three sounds. So that it is both 
imperfect and redundant. Again, the five vowels, a, <f, /, <7, tty ha\^e 
to represent no less than thirteen sounds (see §51). 

The same combinations of letters, too, have distinct sounds, as 
ough in bough, borough, cough, chough, hough, hiccough, though, 
trough, through. Sc. sough ; ea in beat, bear, &c. 

(^) In regard to the second point, that no sound should be repre- 
sented by more than one sign, we again find that the Englisli alpha- 
bet fails. The letter d (in uo^e) may be represented by oa (boat), 
ad (toe), do (yeoman), ou (soul), o'za (sow), (sew), <22/ (hautboy), 
eau (beau), ozad (owe), aa (floor), oh (oh 1). The alphabet is there- 
fore inconsistent as well as imperject. 

Many letters are silent, as in psalnty calfy could, hnow, &c. 

{c) The English alphabet is supplemented by a number of double 
letters called digraphs {pa, oo. See . ), which are as inconsistently em- 
ployed as the simple characters themselves. 

(d) Other expedients for remedying the defects of he alphabet 
axe— 
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(1) The use 01 a final e to denote a long vowel, as bite^ note^ &c. 
But e>^n with, regard to this e the orthography is not consistent ; it 
will not allow a word to end in although the preceding vowel is 
short, hence an e is retained in live^ Slc. 

(2) The doubling* nf consonants to indicate a short vowel, as 
/o/by, hotter^ 8 ic. 

It must be recollected that the letters a, /, 0^ were originally 
devised and intended! co rc-present the vowel sounds heard in far^ 
preyy figure^ pole^ rtUe^ respectively. In other languages that employ 
them they still have this value. 

During the written period of our language the pronunciation of 
the vowels has undergone great and extensive changes at different 
pei'iods, while the spelling has not kept pace with these changes, 
so that there has arisen a great dislocation of our orthographical 
system, a divorcement of our written from our spoken alphabet. 
The introduction of foreign elements into the -English language 
during its written period has brought into use different, and often 
discordant, systems of orthography^ (cp. ch in. c/iurc/iy chivahy^ 
Christian^ &.C.). In addition to this there are peculiarities of the 
orthographical usages of the Old-English dialects. 

53. The following letter-changes are worth recollecting : — 
I,ABIALS— B, P, F, V, W. 

B. This letter has crept into many words, as O.E. slumerAan^ 
— slumber \ thmn-a — thum^ / Urn = lim^. 

Cp. hmnhle from humilis^ number from numerare, 

B has changed to — 

(1) pingossipi from 0 .'K,godsib; purse from O.Fr. borse (cp. 
bursar^ disburse) ; apricoty Fr. abricolb^ 

(2) To V in have from O.'E.AiabbaUy heave from O.E. hebban. 

(3) To m in summerset = Fr. soubi'esaut. 

P. F is represented by — 

(1) b in lobster^ O.E. loppestre; dribble from dripy dr op 
dropiaUy cobweb = O.E. copweb. 

(2) V in knave = O.E. cnapa. 

It is often inserted between m and /, as empty ~ (D.E. emtig (cp. 
gleam and glimpse^ sempster and seamster) j tcfripi = O.Fr. tenter ^ 
Lat. tentare. 


‘ Whitneijf. 


» We sometimes find in O.E. aprico.h ™ apricot. 
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F, An /frequently becomes^, as vetches^ Thxcn = frf 
fixeft. 

Cp. five and fifty ^ twelve and twelfth. 

F has disappeared from many words, as hcad^ lord^ hawk^ hath^ 
woman = O.K hedfod [heved)^ hldfoni (lozfe^'d). ha foe ^ hafath (hafth), 
%vifma 7 t {zvhnman). 

Cp. O.Yx. jolif O.TL.jolif^^ jolly. 

The O.'E.efeta^ ^neft^ has become (i)^vet ^ (2) e^vt ; (3) neitd (the 
n belongs to the mdehnite anicle)* 

V in some Romance words represents phy as vial = phial, O. E 
visnomy = ^hysiog^iomy. 

It has been changed to (i) 75/ in pmwmkle = Fn perifenckty 
IjdX. perivinca ; (2) to m in malmsey = 0 ,E. malvesie^ from O.Fr. 
malvoisle. 

W. This lett<?^r has disappeared in- 
ooze — O.E* wos. 
lisp = O.E. wlisp. 
four =: O.IL. fecnacr. 
soul = O.E. sawly sawn!. 
lark = Scotch laverock ^ O.E. lawcrce. 
ought = O.E. a-wiht {auhty aht). 
tree = O.E. irecrw, 
knee = O.E. cneow. 

IV has crept into whole and its derivatives — O.E. hat {hot) ; m 
wkoqpy O.E. hoofi (Fr. hotijfcr). 

IlJVhas become why as— 

who ^ — O.E. hvja. 
whelp = O.E. hivelp. 

&c. &c. 

The w has disappeared in certain combinations \tWy thWy aa- 
tusk == O.E. twisc (Jusc), 
thong — O.E. ihwang (thwong). 
sister = O.E. swisier {smuster). 
such “ O.E. swilc {switch), 

DENTALS— D, T, TH. 

D. D ha^ sometimes become — 

(1) ty as clot — clod. 

abbot =» O.E. abbad {ahhod). 
etch « eddisc = O.E. edisc. 

partridge O.Fr. pcrdrtx\ I.at. 
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\2) th^ as (ay 3,E- hider^ thider^ hwider have become kitker 
thithe?^ ^whither ; (b) \j2X.fidesj Od^x.fdd = faith. 

It has disappeared from — 

gospel == O. E. godspeL 

answer = O.E. mid-^swmrian (answe^'ian). 

woodbine = O.E. ^imdu-blnd. 

It has crept into- 

thunder — O.E. dmnor. 

hind = O.E. hina (hhie), 

lend == O. E, lean- an (lend), 

round (to whisper) =: O.E. runian (rzmen, romun), 

gender =: 0,¥x, genre; Yat, genns, 

sound =; O.K. soun ; Lat. sonus, 

riband (ribbon) = Fr. rubait, 

jaundice = Fr. jaunisse (cp. lender from Lat. lener). 


T. 7^ is sometimes represented by as — 

proud = 0,'K, przd. 

bud = Fr. boul, 

diamond = Fr. diamant, 

card — Fr. carte ; Lat. charta. 

It has become th in author (Lat. az^ctor) and lantdiorn ^ (Lat. 
laterna; Fr. lanterne). 

It has fallen away (before s) in best == O.E betst, last = O.E. 
latst; Essex = Eastsexan (Estsex), 

At the end of a word it has disappear^! in — 

anvil = O.E. anfilt, 
petty = Yr, petit, 
dandelion == Fr. dent de lion. 

It has crept in (a) after an as in behest = O.E. helms ; also m 
amongst^ against^ midst^ amidst, whilst, betwixt, and O.E. onest, 
alongst, anenst, &:c. 

(b) in tyrant = O.Fr. tiran; Lat, tyrannus, 
parchment — OSYx, parchemin, 
cormorant — Fr. cormoran^ 
ancient == O.Fr. ancien, 
pheasant = OdEx, phaisan. 

* K corrupt spelling arising from a mistaken etymology. 

F 
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Til has sometimes become — 

(1) as murder = O.E. 7ny?'fkra. 

could = O.E. cuthe {couthe^ coude). 

iiddle == Jithele, 

dwai*f =: O.E. tJnveorh {dwer^'/i). 
Eedlam = Bethlehem. 

(2) as theft = O.E, theofth, 

nostril = O.E. nas-ti,yrlii\nosthirles), 

(3) as love-s = lovedh, 

Th has disappeared in — • 

Norfolk = O.E. Nortk-folc^ &c, 
worship = O.E. weorthscipe {%mrthshipe)^ 


SIBILANTS— S, Z, SH. 

S is closely allied to r, and even in the oldest English %vc hav^r 
traces of the interchange in — 

forlor^i ^ forloren = forlosen (lost). 
frore (Milton) = froren = fi^osen = frozen. 

O. E. gecoren {ycorn) = chosen. 

Cp. O.E- isern = iren = iron. 

We often v/rite c for an older j*, as — 

mice = O.E. mys. 
pence = O.'E*. pe7ts^ pans. 
once O.E. ones {ons). 
hence = O.S. heitnes {hens). 

Sc has in many cases been softened down to s/i (O.E. as— 

shall := O.E. sceal (seal), 
shame = O.E. scamu. 
dsh = O.E. Jisc. 

It is often preserved before r. 

For s€ and sj) we frequently find by metathesis cs and ps. as — 
hoax = O.E. husc. 

So for ask we find axe = O.E. axien = acsian = asciaii. 

In O.E. we dnd elapsed = clasped, lipsed = lisped. 



OR THOGRAFBY. 




Ii^JtloTXiance words, s has passed into — 

(1) as cash = O.Fr. casse^ chasse; Lat. capsa* 
radish =? Lat. radix, 

nourish = O.E. norysy^ izorzce, Lat. nutrire^ O.Fr. mirir, 

Cp- blandish (Lat. blandiri^ O.Fr. blandir)^ cherish (O.Fr. cherir), 
flozirisk Jlorere)^ perish (\jaX, perire^ O.Fr. 

(2) To as cabbage = Fr. cabus^ Lat. cabusia, 

sausage = Fr. sattcisse^ Lat. salsisia, 

(3) To X (from mistaken etymology), as pickaxe = O.E. pikois. 

French .y (Lat. t) has become sh^ as — 

fashion = 0 ,Yx. faceon^ fazon^ IjoX, Jactio, 
anguish =5 Fr. angoissCy Lat, angustia. 

In some words s has disappeared — 

riddle = O.E. resd^else {Ger. rathsal), 
pea — O.E. pisay O.Fr. peiSy Lat. pesum, 
cherry = O.E. cirse^ Fr, ceriscy Lat. cerastts, 

hautboy = Fr. hautbois. 

relay = Fr. rdais. 

noisome = noise-some^ from O-Fr. noise = Lat. nausea^ or 
noxa, 

puny ™ Fr. puisne* 

111 a few words ^ has intruded, as — s-melty s-cratchy s -creaky 
s-^tcashy s-^ueezOy s-neezcy i-sdcund = O.E. eadandy iglcund^ aisle = 
Fr. aile ; demesne — defuainy O.Fr. domainCy demeine = Lat. 
dofninium* 

Z was not known in the oldest English, and through the influence 
of Norman-French it has taken the place of an older as— 

dizzy = O.E. dysig. 
freeze = ^eosan* 

It also stands for a Fr. ^ or s^ as hazard, lizard, buzzard, seize. 

Z intruded in citizen = Fr. cUoyen* 

It has chsKiged (Lat. zinziher, O.E. gingn> 0 rc\* 

F a 
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GUTTURALS— K, G, CH, H. 

K. (i) c {Jh) lias become cA, 

In Old-English before the Conquest c was always hard, but under 
Norman-French influence c (before e, ea, eo) ^as been changed to 
ch ; as O.E. cele^ cese^ cin^ have become chilly cheese^ chin^ child ; 
ceo7d^ ceaf have become churly chaff. 

A final c has sometimes changed to ch^ as O. E. die to dich ; 
hwilc to which. Sometimes the ch has disappeared, as O.E. TJr = 
Ick = I ; anlic = onlich = only; cefercelc = everech = every , 
berlic = berlich — barley. 

In a few instances c has become first ch and then /, as — 
jaw =r chaw. 

ajar ^ cu:har (on the turn), from O. E. cerran^ to turn. 
knowledge = O. E. knowlech^ knowlach — cnawlac. 

(2) In some Romance words c has become — 

{a) chf as cherry = Fr. cerise^ Lat. cerasus. 
chives =5 Fr. cive. 
coach = Fr. carosse^ Lat. carocium. 

{h) sh^ as shingle = O.Fr. cengle\ Lat. cingulum. 

{c) g^ as flagon = Tr.jlafon. 

sugar = Fr. sucre. 

(3) C (followed by t ) hsss sometimes become as — 

delight = O.Fr. deliter ^ Lat. delectare, 
straight = O.Fr. streit, Lat. sir ictus. 

G- In all words of English origin initial g is always aard, even 
before <?, y^ as gave^ give^ go^ get. See. 

G has been softened (jc) to /, y, e, a, as — 

O.E. genoh = enough. 

gelic =r alike. 

hand^geweorc = handiwork. 
fieger = fair. 

hcBgel t= hail. 

iwegen = twain. 

wcega = way. 
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To w — D.E. lagu = law. 

sage = saw. 

maga = maw. 

dagia 7 z = da\TO. 

fugol = fowl. 

sorg = sorrow. 

mearg = marrow 

gealga = gallow(sf> 

Sometimes it is lost in the root and makes its appearance ia the 
derivatives, as dry and droughty slay and slaughter^ draw (drag) and 
draught. 

It has disappeared in — 

if = O.E. 

icicle = O.E. is-gkeL 

lent = O.E. lengten {lencten\, 

it has been softened to 

{l) ge (= j) in singe = O.E. 6e sengan {sengen), 
cringe == O.E. cringan (to die). 

Roger = O.E. hrodgar, 

(2) to ch in orchard = O. E. ort-geard (prtyard) =; herb-garden. 

Gc (Gg) has often become j {dg ) — 

edge = O.E. ecg {egg), 
bridge = O.E. bfycg {brigge), 
ridge = O. E. hrycg {rigge). 

In Romance words g often, disappears, as — 

master = O.E. maister = O.Fr. matstre, Lat. magister, 
disdain = O.Fr. desdaigner^ La.t. Jisdignare, 

Sometimes g becomes as: wafer = O.Fr. gauffre^ 
gafrum^ cp. wastel-brede in Chancer = cake-bread (Fr. ghteau), 

G has crept into the following words — 

foreign = O.Yr. forain^ 'ijatt, forensis, 

feign = O.Fr. feindre. 

sovereign == O.Fr* souerain^ Lat. superanus, 

impregnable =: Fr. imprenable, 

Ch did not exist in the oldest English. In foreign words c was 
substituted for it, as O. E. arcebiscop = archbishop. 

Through. French influence ch came to represent a Latin as Lat. 
cambiare^ O.Fr. cangier^ changier^ change, Cp, chapter, chapel 
chamber, chief, 
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Ch in many Romance words Has been changed- 

(1) To dg^ as cartridge = Fr. cartouche. 

( 2 ) To sh^ as parish = Fr. paroisse^ Rat. parockia. 

fetish = Fr. fetiche. 
caboshed = Fr. cahoche. 

( 3 ) To ich^ as britcher = Fr. boucher. 

dispatch = O.Fr. depegchei 

H. This letter has disappeared from many words, especiaiiy 
before /, r, as — 

it = O.E. hit. 
loaf = O.E. hlaf 
lade :== O.E. Madan. 
neck = O.E. hnecca. 
ring O.E. kf*ing. 

In the following words k has intruded, as wharf whclk^ wtiekru 

It has fallen away from many words, as — 

tear = O.E. taker ^ tar. 
fee = O.’K. feoh/feo. 

&c. &c. 

It has become gh in — 

thio;h = O.E. theoh. 
higii = O.E. heah. 
nigh ~ O.K. neah, 
though = O.E. theah. 
knight = O.E. cniht. 
wrought = O.E. •w7-ohte. 

&c. &:c. 

In some words //. has become first and then 4 as — 

enough = OIE,. genoh. 

laugh = O.E, hleakkan. 

6ic. &C. 

In ilk, O. E , eo/it^ h has become changed to k. 

We have botfi sounds side by side in — 
candle and chandler, 
carnal and charnel- (houses 
cattle and chattel. 
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LIQUIDS— L, M, N, R. 

L. In some Romance words / has been weakened to as 

hanberk {0<Fr. kalherc^ halbef't). 
auburn (Lat. allmmum)* 

In. O.E. we lujtu mmigre^ paume^ caudron^ soztdier, &c. 

L has disappeared in the foilowing English words : — 
each == O.E, (elek). 
which = O.E. hwylc (while ^ whilch). 
sucii = O.E. swylc (swilc/i, swz^lche^ stdehe). 
as = O.E. ealswa{also^ alse, ase)» 

England = O. E. Engle-lond {Engelond). 

L has become — 

(i) r, in lavender = Lat, lavendula. 

sinoper = Lat. sinoplum, 

colonel (pron. httrnel) = coronet (Spanish). 

In O.E. we find hr ember and hrezziel =: bramble. 

(3) in postern = O.Yx. posterle^ posterne ; IjbX. posterz&la. 

L has iiitnided into the following words : — 

could = (O.E. cuthe^ coztde). 

myrtle = Lat, myrtus. 

manciple = O.Fr. mancipe ; Lat. manetpimn. 

participle = Lat. pazdicipitmi. 

principle = Lat. principiuzzu 

syllable — Lat. syllaba, 

M. M has been lost in some of the oldest English words> as — 

five = O.E pf [Goth.. Jimf). 

^oft = O.E. softe ; Germ, sanft = samft. 

M is sometimes w^eakened to as^ — 

ant = (O.E. csmele), emmet. 

count = O.Fr. cumte ; Lat comes. 

renowned = O.E. renowmed; Yx.renoznmi. 

noun = Fr. nom ; Lat nomen, 

count = O.Fx“. conler; Lat compuiare. 

ransom = O.Fr. z'^aancon; Lat. redemptio ; O.E. ramson. 

Mis sometimes changed to as marhleslo^ze O.E. marmanstcb^i. 
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N, In the oldest English we find the loss of before i/i,rs^ 
and the vowel lengthened in consequence, as — 

goose = {gans)^ cp. Germ, gans, 

tooth = cp. Goth, tzinthus ; Germ. zahn. 

other = {oztther)^ cp, Goth anthar ; Germ, ander, 

Cp. Its with Germ, uns^ and could (coud) with can. 

It has disappeared from many adverbs Cind ^positions, as — 

beside = O.E. bisidan, 
before = O.E. beforan^ 
within = O.E. witkiunan. 

It has also been lost in other words, as — 

ell = O.E. eln. 

ever == O.E. CBfe&, 

game = O. E. gaznen^ 

mill = O.E. mylen {miln). 

eleven = O.E. andlifmn, 

Thursday = thunres-dceg {thunresdivl), 

agnail — O.E, aug-ncsgL 

yesterday = O. E. gestran-dceg. 

fortnight = O. E. feowertene-niht {fourieniht). 

It has di'opped from the beginning of a few words, as — 

adder = O.E. nceddre {nadde?'). 
sspron = O.Fr. naperon. 

N has intruded in a few words, as — 
newt = an ewl 

nag = Dan, dg ; O.-Sax. ehu (cp. Ear. cqua\ 

In Old-English we find naumpere = umpire (= Eat. impar) ; 
Houch = ouche (Fr. oche\ nounce {= undo), Shakespeare has 
nuncle^ namiU 

It has sometimes crept into the body of a word, as — 
nightingale = O.E. nihtegale. 
messenger = O.E. messager (O.Fr. messagzer). 
passenger = 0,K. passage {O. ‘Ft, passagier), 
popinjay = O.E. popigay (O.Fr. papigai). 

At end of words we find an inorganic as bittern = O, E. 
bitore^ Fr. huior : marten = O.E. mearik. 
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V" has become ( i ) ni in — 

smaclc = O. E. snaec (boat), Fr. sejnaque, 

hemp ^ O-K. ha^'iep. 

lime (tree) = 0 ,E. Ihid. 

tempt = O, Fr. tenter^ Lat. f.e 7 £ia're, 

comfe=^'t = O. Fr. €071^07^^ Lat. coitjhrtj.re, 

venom =; Lat. "ue^zen-zcm. 

vellum = Fr. •z^eliTt. 

megrim = Pr. 

^2) /in fiannel, formerly Jlct 7 Z 7 te 7 ^. 

H sometimes represents a more original as — 

ear = O.E. eaire^ Goth, ctttso, 
iron = O.E. ise^z, iire 7 z, Goth. eisar^Tz. 

It has disappeared from some few words, as— 

speak = O.E. sj>r‘ceca. 7 i. 

pin — < 3 .^, preoit, 

palsy == O.E. palasie^ Fr. paralysie. Or. pav-aiysts. 

cockade = O.Fr. cocart, 

.R has intruded into the following words : — 

groom (bridegroom) = O.E. g^^ufua 
hoarse = O.E. hSs. 
partridge = Fr. perxiiHx^ Lat. 
cartridge = Fr. cartouche 
corporal = Fr. capor^ciL 
(S^iprit 5 =s Lat. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ACCENT. 

54. Accent is the stress of the voice upon a syllable of a word,* 
Syllabic accent is an etymological one, and in oldest Knglish it was 
upon the root and not upon the inflectional syllables. 

By the Norman Conquest a different system of accentuation was 
introduced, which towards the end of the twelfth centuiy began to 
show itself in the written language. 

The vocabulary of the French language is derived, to a great ex- 
tent, from Latin words deprived of their terminal inflexions. The 
French adjectives mortal and fatal are formed from the Latin 
?nortalis‘ 'Q.xid fatalis, by dropping the inflected syllable ; the P'rench 
nouns nation and condition^ from the Latin’’ accusatives nationemy con^ 
ditio 7 zem^ ‘'‘by rejecting the em final. In most cases the last syllable 
retained in the French derivatives was prosodically long in the Latin 
original ; and either because it was also accented or because the slight 
accent which is perceivable in the French articulation represents 
temporal length, the stress of the voice was laid on the final syllable 
of all these words. When we boi'rowed such words from the French, 
we took them with tneir native accentuation ; and as accent is much 
stronger in English than in French, the final syllable^ was doubtless 
more forcibly enunciated incthe former than in the latter language. ” 
— Marsh. 

■ French accentuation even affected words of pure English origin, 
and we find in Robert of Gloucester 'wisliche for 'wiyiic/ie; 

begynnynf^ endyzif^ &c- ; and Chaucer rhymes gladnedse with dts-- 
tred se^ See, 

Spenser’s accentuation exhibits the influence of French accent. 
Thus he rhymes dlazves with shallowest things with tidingSt 
* " A straunger in thy home and ignorauzt f ^ 

Of Phaedida, thine owne fellcml seruazmfl^ 

F, Q. ii. 6. 9. 

The' syllables that were accented in 0,E. words of Fr, origin are : 
a^£r, ^ail -ain^ -ance^ -ence, -ent, --ee, -rjy, -e, -eis^ -el, -er^ 

^sse, -ice, -ise, -ie, -if, in, -ite, -imi, -citfn, -simi, '■nzTTni, -on, -cur, 

~cus, -ie, -iude, --ure. 
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A wcii^k of rich entayle and curious mould. 

Woven with antickes and wild imagery, 

And in his lap a masse of co3me he told, 

And turned upsidowue, to feede his eye 
And covetous desire with his huge ihreasury ^ 

K Q. ii. 7. 4. 

Hath now made thrall to your commandementT 

K Q. ii. 10. 59. 

Shakespeare and Milton retain many words accented upon the final 
syllable which are now accented according to the Teutonic method 
as aspict, convSrse^ acciss^ &c. 

As early as Chaucer’s time an attempt was made to bring the 
w^'ords of French origin under the Teutonic accentuation, and in the 

Canterbury Tales’’ we find marital, te?npest, sud stance ; and many 
words were pronounced according to the English or F rench accentu- 
ation, prison prison*, ten^pest and tempest. 

In the Elizabethan period we find a great tendency to throw the 
accent back to the earlier syllables of Romance words, though 
they retained a secondary accent at or near the end of the word, as 
nd^tVon, std^tVon. 

In many words a strong syllable has received the accent in pre- 
ference to a weak one, as Fr. adceptdble, Lat. ad cepid' bills, has 
become not adcepfable but acceptable* 

I. Many French words still keep their own accent, especially — 

(1) Nouns, in -ade, der {eer), -4 -ee, or -oon, dm (dn), as — - 

cascaddy crusadd, &c. ; cavalied, ckandelied , &c. ; gazetteed, 

pioneed, &c. (in conformity vnth. these we say Jiarpooneef'^ , moun- 
iaineed ) ; legated, payed. See. ; balloon', cartoon', ; chagrin', violin', 

; routind, marine, &:c. 

Also the following words — caded, brunette', gazettd, cravad, canal', 
control', gazelle', amateud, fatigud, antiqud, police', &c. 

(2) Adjectives {a) from Lat. adj. in us, as augusd, benign', robusd, 
; (b) in -ose, as morose', verbosd, &c. ; (^:) -esque, as burlesqzid, 

grotesque'. See* 

{3) Sk>me verbs, as — baptizd, cajold, ca?^ess', carousd, chastisd, 
escapd, esteem', &c, 

II. Many Latin and Greek words of comparatively recent intro- 
duction keep their original form and accent, as — amdra, cordna, 
colodsus, idd a, kypoth'esls, &c. 
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iH- Some few Itaiiasii words keep their fall foAin and orig^*zal 
accent, as mulafto^ sonant toboAco^ volca* 7 w. 

Shortened forms lose their original accent, as baildit^ mar^mct^ 

55* In many words mostly of Latin origin a. change of accent 
makes up for the want of inflectional endings, and serves to distin- 
guish (a) a noun from a verb, (b) an adiect’''"^ from a verb, {c) an 
adjective from a noun — 

{a) attgment to azigmenf, 
toT^zneni to toz-iziezif , 

See, &c. 

{b) aUsent to absent*, 
frequent to frequent. 

{c) a contract to coznpact. 
an ex*pez^t to expert. 

Sic, &c. 

It occurs in some few words of Teutonic origin, as ovez-floiif and 
to ( 7 verfow\ dverthz^ow and to overthrow^ &c. 

56. The accent distinguishes between the meanings of words, as— 

to conjure and to conjure*, 
htcense and to incense*. 

A u*gttst and augtist. 
znin'ute and minuid. 

^ supine and supine . 

57. Influence of Acceirt. 

Accent plays an important part in the changes that words 
undergo. 

Ihiaccented syllables are much weaker than accented ones, and we 
find unaccented syllables dropping off — 

{a\ At the beginning of words {Apheeresis). 

[dS At the end of words {Apocope), 

(c. ji The accent causes two syllables to blend into one (Syncope), 

EXAMPLES. 

(£^) bishop = Lat. episcopus, 
reeve = O.X ge^refa, 
squire = O.Fr. escuier CLzX. scuiarius). 
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spy = O.Fr. espier. 

story ^ 0*Fr. estcdre (Lat. historid), 

stranger = O.Fr. estranger {^2X, extranms). 

ticket — O.Fr. eticquette^ 

dropsy = O. E. ydropesie (Gr. hydropsis). 


A few double forms are sometimes found, as — squire and esquire^ 
strange and estrangm^ stat^ and estate^ spy and espy^ spital and hos- 
pital^ sport and disport^ sample and exa^nple^ &c. 


(^) 


(^) 


name 

= O.E. nama. 

riches 

= O.E. rickesse. 

chapel 

= O.E. chapelle. 

&c. 

Sic. 

brain 

= O.E. broegen. 

church 

= O.E. cyrice. 

French 

= frencisc. 

hawk 

= O.E. hafoc. 

head 

= O.E. heafod. 

mint 

= O.E. my net. 

crown 

= Lat, corona. 

comrade 

= Fr. camarade. 

palsy 

= Gr. paralysis. 

sexton 

— sacristan. 

proxy 

— procuracy. 

parrot 

“ Fr. perroquet. 


In compounds we find the same principle at work, and theii 
origin is obscured : — 


daisy 

elbow 

gossip 

harbour 

habergeon 

Eammas 

neighbour 

nostril 

orchard 

sheriff 

threshold 

woman 


= O.E. dceges cage quay’s eye). 

= O.E. eln-boga (arm-bending). 

=: OlE.. god-sibb (God-related). 

— O.E. here-herga {herberwe)^ i,e, protection 
for an army, 

(hauberk) = O.E. heals-berga (protection for the neck). 
— O.E. (loaf-mass). 

= O. E. nekh^blltr (near-dweller), 

= O.E. nose->thyrel (nose-hole). 

=: O.E. ort-geard (herb-garden). 

~ O.E. scire-gertfa (shire-reeve). 

=5 O.E. tkresc-wold (thresh-wood, Le, wood 
beaten or trodden by the foot e= door -siV) 
= O.E. wtfman (= wife-man). 



jsjsrGi,Jsi/ ^ccii:>^i<rcM, 


£ckap. vixi. 


leman — O.E. leof’-ntan (lief-man, dear-man, 
heart). 

constable = Lat. comes stabu^lu 
curfew = 0.!Fr, cueuf'e-Jeu. 
kercKief = O.IFr. cuesoy^e-chiefl 

In proper names we have numerous instances : — 

{a) ISTames of places : — 

Canterbury == O.E, Ca^zt-'wara-i^zi-r/i (= town of the men 
of Kent). 

^Tork = O-E. jSoJbr’-'zvic (Everwich, Everwik). 

Windsor = O.E. WindZes-oJ'ra. (Wyndelsore). 

Sunday — O.E. S-u^zftafz-dce^^ 

Thursday = O.E. TTitcT^res^dce^^, 

iJ^'ames of persons : — 

Eap = Baptist. 

Ben = Benjamin. 

Gib = Gilbert. 

Hal = Harry. 

Taff = Theophilus, 

Wat == 'Walter. 

Bess, Bet == Elizabeth. 

Meg, Madge = Margaret. 

Maude =: Magdalen- 

JDol = Eorothy. 

Cp. cab = cabidolet, 

bus *== omnibus, 

consols consolidated annuities, 

chum ~ chamberfellow, <&:c. 


Baptist. 

Benjamin. 

Gilbert. 

Harry. 

Theophilus. 

"Walter. 

Elizabeth. 



CHAPTE31 IX 

^ETYMOLOGY. 

58. Ktymology treats of the structure and history of words ; its 
chief divisions are inflexion and deriTjaiion^ 

Words denote the attributes or relations of things, and are of 
two kinds ; (l) those significant of quality ; of material things, as 
sweety briflit, (b) of acts, as quick^ slow. See. ; { 3 } those indicative 
of position (relating to time, space, &c.), as rre^e, there, then, I, he. 

The first are called notional words, the second relational words, 

A root or radical is that part of a word which cannot be reduced 
to a simpler or more original form. Roots are classified into— 

{a) predicative, corresponding to notional words. 

{b) demonstrative, corresponding to relational words. 

Inflexions are shortened forms, for the most part, of demonstrative, 
sometimes of predicative roots. Hence all inflexions were once 
stgnificant, 

59. THE PARTS OF SPEECH, OR LANGUAGE, are— 


i I. Noun (Sui^sLjLiiLivc:, Adjective). 
X. Inflexional. < jz. VerK 

I 3- Pronoun. 

i 4. Adverb. 

5. Preposition. 

6. Conjunction. 

7. Interjection. 

60. Nouns ^ include — 

(l) Abstract substantives, like vtrtue, which denote the qualities 
of things simply, significative only of mental conceptions. 

(^) Concrete substantives, in which a single attribute stands 
synecdochically for many.® 


* Fr. ncfn, Xat. nerteu, from, g-nosco = that by which anything is knowzi. 
a Cp, which originally signified white 
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(3) Adjectives, i,e. attributes used as descriptive epithets ; 
sometimes simple, as blacky white^ &c., sometimes compound v<?rds5 
as sorrowful^ godlike^ fTnendly^ 

In Greek and Latin all adjectives have distinctive tenninations, 
which were originally separate words. Most of these terminations 
have a possessive signiheation ; others denote similarity, &c., analogous 
to our dzkey -ful^ -less ; and in all cases they do not so much belong 
to the attribute as to the sttbject. The termina^-ion puts the word in 
condition to be joined to some substantive. 

61. The Verb was originally nothing more than a noun combined 
with the oblique case of a personal pronoun ; so that in am — 

a as ^ existence. 
fn == of me, See. 

62. Pronouns are attributes of a peculiar kind, not permanently 
attached to certain objects or classes of objects ; nor are they limited 
in their application. Only one thing may be called the S 74 n ; only 
certain objects are white; but there is nothing which may not be / 
^n 6 .you and f/, alternately, as the point from which it is viewed. 

“ In this universality of their application as dependent upon relative 
situation merely, and in the consequent capacity of each of them to 
designate any object which has its own specific name besides, and 
so, in a manner, to stand for and represent that other name, lies 
the essential character of the Pronoun. The Hindu title, saT^arnd- 
man^ * name for everything/ ^imiversal designation,^ is therefore more 
directly and fundamentally characteristic than th’e one we give them, 
p 7 ^onoun^ * standing for a name.^ — Whitney. 

63. Adverbs are derivative forms of nouns, adjectives, or pronouns. 
Thus, our adverbial suffix -ly was originally dice = the ablative or 
dative case of an adjective ending in -/2V— like, the adverbial ending 
•ment of Romance words is the Latin ablative mente, ** with mind 
(Fr. bonnement = kindly = bond mente^ “with kind intent^’)* 

Many relational adverbs are formed from demonstrative pronouns, 
as he-re^ hi-tkery wke~n^ &c. 

64. Prepositions were once adverbial prefixes to the verb, serving 
to point out ruore clearly the direction of the verbal action : by 
degrees they detached themselves from the verb and came to belong 
to the noun, furthering the disappearance of its <r^z^^-endmgs, and 
assuming their office. The oldest prepositions can be traced to 
pronominal roots ; others are from verbal roots. — Whitney, 






Conjunct*' ons are of comparatively late growth, and. are 
eith^:^ of pronominal original, or abbreviated forms of expression, 

else = O.E. eZies^ a genitive of eZ = aZius^ 

imless = 07 Z less^ 


least == tZty Z^es == ed mttzus. 
b«t = Z?e out = (O.E. bi-2it.au), 

likewise = in like •wise (manneir). 
&c. 



L GENDER. 

66. Gender is a gi*ammatical distinction, and applies to words 
only. Sex is a natural distinction, and applies to living objects. 
By personification we attribute sex to inanimate things, as *^The 
Sun in his glory, the Moon in wane.” 

The distinctions of gender are sometimes marked by different ter- 
minations, as genitor^ genitrix ; domimts^ domina. This is called 
grammatical gender. 

67. Doss of Grammatical Gender in English — The oldest 
English, like Greek and Latin, and modern German, possessed 
grammatical gender. 

mag-a, a kinsman. mag-e^ a kinswoman, 

nefa^ a nephew, niece. 

'wtduwa, a rvidower. Tvtdttzve, a widow, 

7 ?mnec^ a monk. ^minicen^ a nun, 

god, a god. gyden, a goddess. 

zvebbere, a weaver. 'zvebb-estre, a webster. 

So freo~dom (freedom) was masculine; gretzifig (greeting), feminine ; 
and cycen, chicken, neuter. 

Grammatical gender went gradually out of use after the Norman 
Conquest, o-wdng to the following causes : — 

(1) The confusion between masculine and feminine suffixes. 

(2) Loss of suffixes marking gender. 

(3) Loss of case inflections in the masculine and feminine forms 
of demonstratives. 

68. Traces of grammatical gender were preserved much longer in 
some dialects than in others. The Northern dialects were the first 
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to c^card tlie oiaer distinctions, which, however, survived in the 
Southern dialect of Kent as latent least as 1340.^ 

69. The names of males belong to the masculine gender. 

The names of females to the feminine gender. 

The names of things of neither sex are neuter, 

Y^ords like child^ parent^ of which, without a qualifying term, the 
gender is either mascT^ine or feminine, are said to be of the common 
gender. 

70. There are three ways of distinguishing the masculine and 
feminine in English : — • 

[€1) By employing a different word for the male and female. 

((^) By the use of suffixes. 

(r) By composition. 

71. Before the Conquest our language possessed many words 
answering to our “ man/’ 

The term “ man ” corresponded generally to the German mensc/i, 
person, and was not confined originally to the masculine gender; 
hence it occurs frequently in compounds with a qualifying term, as 
— woman; leof-^iian^ sweetheart; wcej^ned-man^^ man, 
male. 

Other common words for "'‘man ” guma, as in hryd-guma^ 
bride-groom (Ger, brdutiga?n) = the bride’s man ; gu^n-tnami ; 
beam ; carl^^ our ckti>rl ; (man and husband). 

72. !• Different words for the masculine and feminine. 

Father. Mother. 

Broteier, Sister. 

Father (O.E. Jader) is cognate with Lat. Gr. ^rarjjp = one who feeds 

or supports. Cp. pa-sco, fee-d^ 


I ‘‘ Therthe schok, the sonne dym becom 

In thare tyde^ — Shoreham. 

Here the inflection of the demonstrative shows that tyde is feminine. 

Be thise virtue the guode overcomth all e his vyendes thane dyevel, 
wordle, and thet viess."’ — A yenbite. Dyevel is masculine ; wordte feminiBte ; 
and vies neuter. 

a wife, is cognate with the Eat. ux-or^ and originally signified ‘ om 

carried ofi"/ 

3 Wispned'-nzan — a man armed with a weapon. ^ 

4 Spenser has kerdr-groom == herdsman. Gunza is cognate with Lat. home. 

5 Spenser uses carl for an old man, a drurl. In O.E. we have the com* 
pouncis carlman and carman = male, man. Cp. Scotch carlin, an old woman. 

6 IVer cognac with Lat. vir. 


G id 
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Mo-'ther (O.E. mSdor, mod dr Lat. mazier ^ contains aVoot ma^ to pEfl<!uc^, 
bring forth. ^ ^ ^ r- 

Bro~iher hroiJior\ Lat. originally signified ‘one who bears or 

supports/ from the verb hear^ cognate with Latin fero, 

Sis-ier (O.E. s^eostar^ ^^ister^ is cognate with T^at. soror (= and had 

perhaps originally the san-e signification as mo-^iher. 

The termination in all these words denotes the ag'e7it. In the primitive 
A.ryan speech there %vas no distinct sufhx used as a sigif of gender. 

Papa. ^^MAhMTdA, 

These words are of Latin origin. Papa = father : cp. poJ>e. Mamma = mother : 
cp. 77ta7nma2, 

Son. Daughter. 

Son (O.E. su-7t7i) = one brought forth, born (cp. hairfi)y from the root su^ to 
bring forth ; dati^h-ier cognate with Gr. Ovyurnp = milker, milkmaid, from root 
d7^A {d7^£'/i)t to milk. 


Uncle. • Aunt. 

Chicle is from O.ft'r. uncle ^ 07icle, from Lat. avunc^ihis, 

Aiini from O.Fr. anie^ Lat. afniia. The O.E. word for uncle was (r) cam 
(je7n\ Ger. ohtn {ohehn), {d}f(edera^ Aimt in the olde.st English was modrige. 

Boy. Girl. 

Boj 7 is not found in the oldest English ; it is of frequent occurrence in 0,E. 
writers of the fourteenth century, by whom it is applied to men occupying a 
low position, to menial servants: it is therefore often used as a term of contenipt. 
The term is probably of Teutonic origin, and is cognate with O.Du. boeve, Platt- 
Deutsch^i^w, Swed. hoL Oer- hibe, puopo. 

The O.E. word for boy was (knave), Ger. k^iabe^ whence knave-child^ 

a boy. 

Gir-l is a diminutive of a root gir, cognate with Platt-Deutsch g&r, a little 
child. ^ s; 

In O.E. writers of the fourteenth century was of the common gendei : 
thus Chaucer has ^ yo?tge gir-les ' == young persons ; and the O.E. e.xpression kftave^ 
girle occurs in the sense of boy:: 

IVench is B. shortened form of the O.E. •we?zchel, which in the “Ormulum” is 
applied to Isaac, and was originally a word of the conunon gender. 

In a metrical version of the Old and New Testaments of the fourteenth century, 
in the Vernon MS., we hnd may den nxid grom ^ boy and girl : — 

, ** Ine reche whether hit beo mayden other gro/n.^* 

Bacpielor. Maid. 

The derivation of bachelor^ which comes to us from the French, is uncertain ; 
it probably contains a Celtic root, as seen in Welsh backgen^ a boy (from bach^ 
little) ; whence O.Fr. bachelor, a servant, apprentice in arms, a kiiight-bachelor. 

Model ■=:=■ O.E. 77i{^geih, meed; maiden (O.E, meegd-efi, of neuter gender) is a 
derivative. ^ 

The literal meaning of ynaid is one grown up, an adult. It is often applied to 
males as well as females. 


I We have the same root in Goth, mng-7/s^ a boy ; mag~aths, a young girl , 
O.K, mng-ay a son (cp. Sc. mac), all connected with the Sansk, root 7i:ah^ tc 
J'^scome great, to grow. 
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King. Queen. 

Khig (O.E. cynhig^ originally signified the father of a family, * King of 

hh own kin.’ ^ Q^ieen (O.E. c^iyeft) at first meant wife, w^oman, mother .2 

Earl. Count-kss. 

Earl (O.E, eorl) is pr#tbably a contraction of O.E. ealdor man = elder-man, 
a term applied to the heretogas or leaders of the old English chiefs who first 
settled in this country. 

Cotmtess (O.Fr. coniesscy ctmtez‘se] is the feminine of the word ca7ifti. 

Monk. Nun. 

MonkiO.'E. muneCy 7?zo?ic) comes from the Greek through the Latin monackus. 
Friar {Q.'K, J‘‘re7'ey O.Tr. Jr e ire , jrater) signifies a brother of a religious 

order. 

N'lm (O.E. nmme, 7iotme) from Latin 7ionfiay a grandmother, 'i'he first 7 iuns 
would naturally be older women, 3 

The Old English feminine for 7}tonh was ^KinieceK = inincheti. 

Wizard. Witch. 

Wizard from O.Fr. guisc-art, g^^isck-ariy signifies a very wise man; the 
French word is of Teutonic origin, gt^isc =: Icelandic 7>ii>k-ry wise. The ^uf^x^ard 
is of the same origin as that in dnmk~ard. 

The oldest English words for ^wizard were •Dyigelere^ one who uses Tviles, and 
knjeolere. 

Witch in old writers is a word of the common gender. 7‘he O.E. is to 

v/hich there was probably a corresponding masculine, *ivicc-aA 

Sloven. Slut. 

Slove7i. seems to be connected with O.E. sla-vere^ to slobber (cp, to slobber 
work = to do work slovenly). Some et 3 ’^moIogist connected it with slow (O.E. 
s^law). 

Slut is perhaps connected with O.E. slotere, to defile ; slotiischy dirty, .slutty. 
Slattern (= slatten) probably means tattered, from the verb slit (pret. slai)S. 

The following words, though apparently different, are etymo« 
logically connected ; — 

Nephew. Niece. 

Nephew is from the Lat. 7tepos, a grandson, through the O.Fr. nevod {nijt 
filed), Fr. ne'vezcfi 


1 Cp. Sc. janaka (= genitor), father, from ja?iy to beget. 

2 Cp. Goth. gefiSy O.H. Ger. chena, a woman, wife; Eng. quean, used only ir 
a bad sense. 

3 Cp. Gr. irairaQj a priest, from papa, a father. 

4 Cp* O.E. webb-a, a male weaver ; webb-e, a female weaver. 

5 Robert of Brunne has dowde, a feminine term equivalent to slattern, foi 
which we now write dowd-y* 

6 The Sansk. napiri shows that nepos (fern, nepiis) contains the remnant of t 
suffix -ter, as in pa-ter^ The Sansk. na/dri = na+pitri, not a father, one who i 
not old enough to become a parent. 
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Niece is the Fn nUce from the Lat. nepita, a grand-daughter. ^ 

The O.E. 7 ieEa (nephew), nef-e (niece), are cognate with 'nepos and ^eptis^ 
and with nepheuL* and niece. 

The O.K. forms could not, as some have suggested., given rise^ to 7tep>h^^ oi 
niece j but both would assume a common form, which is found in O.E. writers 
after the Conquest. 


Lord. Lady? 

Lord{0‘^- hlilford hldf-iveard) is a com^^ound cSTataining the sufBx -7ifectrd 
(*ward) == keeper, guardian, as in O.E. hoatTJeardy boat-keeper. It is generally 
explained as /it/4^), -distributor. 

JLady (O.E. hleeDd^S^ = hitif^veardi^e'^') is a (contracted) feminine of Lord. 

Lad. Lass. 

In O.E. ladde is generally used in the sense of a man of an inferior .station, a 
menial servant. _ It is generally considered as being connected with O.E. leud^ 
lede (cp. Goth, jugga a young man, =: young), from leodan^ Goth. 

Ihidan, to grow up.*" 

La&s does not occur in O.E. writers aefore the fourteenth century, and only 
in Northern writers. It is probably a contraction of laddess, 

Tn the following paii'S one is a compound ; — 

Man. Woman. 

See remarks on Man, p. 83, § 7E. 

Bridegroom. Bribe. 

See remarks on Groom, p. 83, § 71. 

Notice too that th^ masculine is formed from the feminine. 

These terms are mostly applied to newly-married persons. And isthe 
and bridegroom coming home ? — Shakespeake. 

In O.E. (fourteenth century^ hryd {br^^d)^ by matathe.sis, often becomes Imrd 
(bird), and is employed in the sense of maiden: hence bur^ies and bnrdes = young 
men and maidens. 


Husband. Wife. 

Hiishaud is not the band, bond, or support of the house, as .some have inge- 
niously tried to make out, but signified originally the master of house, 
pa teflamilias. 

Hns house ; bond = O. E. honda, a participial form of the verb h^i^an, to 
inhabit, cultivate ; so that bofida ® = husbandman, the possessor as well as the cul- 
tivator of the soil attached to his house. Bond-men came to signify (i) peasants, 
( 2 ) churls, siazfes; hence the compounds bond-slave, bo?zd-age, which have 
nothing to do with the verb bind, or the noun bond. 

Wife was often used in older writers in the sense of 7voman ; hence it occurs in 
some compounds with this meaning, as jdsh^7xjife,house-7vife, huc!zy= housewife ; 
goody = good-wife. 


* In later writers hlcejdige became laddie, lavdi, lady. 

s* Cp, Jcel. bSndt, a husbandman, from bua, to cultivate, dwell ; Dan. bondfi^ 
peasant, countryman. 
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St RE. Madam. 

Sir is from O.Fr. sires, Fr. sire, LaL se^iior. 

Madam = Fr. 7nadame =: my^ lady = me a domina. 

Spenser frequently uses dame in the sense of lady. 

Sire and dam are still applied to the father and mother of animals. 
Grandsire and beldam are sometimes found for grandfather and grandmother. 


Names of Anhnalsu 
Boar. Sow. 

Boar (O.E. har\ originally only one of many names for the male swine. Bo/or 
(cp. Dan. ever-swu^ and hearh died out very early ; the latter still survives in 

barroiv-NSi' 

The general term of this species was Swine (O.E. swln, cp. swhtsiede =s: pigsty ; 
simer, somider, a herd of swine). 

^2^(0. Du. big^e, big) is not found in the oldest English ; in later writers it is 
mostly applied to young swine. 

Gris {grise, grif), from O.N. gris,\% used by our older writers for a young pig. 

Farrow = O. E. jearh == a little pig. 

Bull. Cow. 

Ball (O.E. bulle) is not found in the oldest English. It probably comes from 
the Icelandic boli. 

Btdlock (O.E. bullucd) is properly a little bull, a bull-calf. 

Cow =: O.E. cu,'^ 

The Fr, hoeuf also signifies hulL ^ The general term of the species was Ox 
(O.E. oxd). There were other special designations, as sieer (O.E. steor, sieorc, 
terms applied to the males of other species; cp. Ger. sizer, a bull; O.H. Ger. 
stero, ram. See note on Stag). 

Heifer = O, E. heahfore, heafre \_hecforde\, of which the first syllable signifies 
high, great. heah-deor'==^toeL-^u(M. 

Buck. Doe. 

Buck = O.E. hucca; doe = O.E. da, dama. In O.E. hcefer signifies he-goat, 
cognate with Eat. caper; rah, rd = roe = caprTd. 

Kid (cognate with Lat. lusdus) = O.lSr. kid; an O.E. word for kid\z 2 S^ ticcen, 
Ger. zickdein. 


Hart. Roe. 

Hari, O.E. heorut, heart = homed ; cp. cervus. Hind = cerva. 

Deer (O.E. deor = Gr. Of]p, h^t./era) was once a general term for an animal 
(wild), hence Shakespeare t^ks of ‘rats and mice, and such small deers* 

Stag. Hind. 

Slag =? I cel, steggr, which was applied to the males of many species. In the 
English provincial dialects stag or steg = a gander or a cock. 

Bailey has stagg-ard, a hart in its fourth year. 


Ram (O.K ramm ). 
Wether (O.E. weather). 


Ewe (O.E. eowuy 


* Wickli£re has shee-^xes 
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Hound. Bitch. 

Hotmd = O.K. h7md^ cognate with Lrat. c&nis. 

Dog not occur in the oldest English. It is found in the cognate diaSectb-., 
O.Dan. dogge^ Icel. doggr, 'Tike occurs sometimes in O.E. for a log, 

Biich = O.E, bicc^e. 


Staxxton. Mar?-. 

Stallioft (O.Fr. es talon) has supplanted the O.E. hengest and steda (steed). 
Horse (O.E. hors) was originally of the neut^ genddr: 

Metre (O.E. merzhe), the feminine of an original masculine, mearh. 


Colt. ) 

Foal. 5 

Foetl, 0,1^. /ola^ Ger.yi 2 //m, Mdhis. 
Filly Jillok, Welsh ffilog. 


Filly. 


Cock. Hen. 

Hen had a corresponding masculine, kana, in O.E. : cp. Ger. hakn and kenne. 


Gander. Goose. 

Gander (O.E. gan-d-ra') and Goose (O.E. fSs = gons,gans) are related words. 

The d and r in gander are merely euphonic ; et is the masculine sufhx and the 
root i^gan = gans, a goose ; cp. Icel. gds, goose; gasi^ gander ; also O^Y.ga?is, 
Gr, xf^v, Latin anser (= ha^tser)* 

Drake. Duck. 

Duck = O.E, doke = diver (connected vdth the verb to duck, O.Dan. d^iihen^ 
O.H.G. tiickan, to dive, plunge) has no etymological connection with Drake. 

The word can only be explained by a reference to the cognate forms; 

O.Norse a-jtd-Hk-a, OfH.Ger. ant-riclw, ant-recho, which suggests an O. English 
end-rie-e (which, however, does not occur in O.E. literature). 

In O.E. ened, end =: duck (cp. O.H.Ger. amet, Ger. ente, Lat. anas) \ rice =: 
king, cp. Lat- rex* 

So that d-rake is a contraction of end-rake = duck-king, king of the ducks. i 

Ruff. Reeve. 

Reeve seems a true feminine of Ruff. 

Milter. Spawner, 

Drone. Bee. 


73- IR The Gender marked by difference of termination. 

The feminine is usually formed from the masculine. 

A* Obsolete modes of forming the feminine : — 


t The suffix - is found in some of the German 
•ixile dove ; enierick^ a drake ; ganse-Hch^ a gander. 


dial^'cts: in 


iailher-Tidh* a 
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(r) By the suriix -en. 

In the oldest English was a common feminine sufSx, as — 


Cas-ere (emperor) Caser-n (empress). 

Fox Fyx-en (vixen; . 

God, a god Gyden (goddess). 

Manna (marr-servant) Mennen (woman-servant). 

Wulf (wolf) Wylfen (she-woif). 

In modem English we have only presei*\^ed one word with this 
suffix — vixen. 

Vix-en is formed from vox^ the Southern form of fox. The change 
of vowel is regular : compare god and gyden. 

In Scotch, carldn. = an old woman. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find a few more of these feminines, 
as — tni?icketty^ ia, nun; •wolvene^ a she-wolf; dovene^ a she-dove; schalkene^ a 
female servant, from schalk (O.E. seeaic),a. man-servant, which exists in 
schal and sefteschal. 

(2) By the suffix -ster. 

In the oldest English we have a numerous class of words ending in ^sier{stre, 
sier-EX corresponding to masculine forms in ^ere, 

M. F. 

beec-ere (baker) baec-estre. 

hthel-ere (fiddler) hthel-stre. 

hearp-ere (harper) hearp-estre. 

sang-ere (singer) sang-estre. 

seam-ere (sewer) seam-estre. 

taepp-er /bar-man) taspp-estre. 

webb-ere (weaver) webb-estre. 

Up to the end of the thirteenth century was a haracteristic sign of the 
feminine gender, and by its means new feminines could be always formed from 
the masculine. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we some curious forms, as — 
hellering-esire, a female bell-ringer. 
wic-fkeu-es^re^ a weekly woman-servant. 
hordes ire y a cellaress. 

•wasshestre, a washerwoman. 

In the fourteenth century we find the suffix -ster giving place to the Norman- 
French -essy and there is consequently a want of unifurmity in the employment 
of this termination- Thus Eobert of Brunne uses sangster, songster, as a 

^ This suffix is found in several of the Aryan languages; cp. Ger. stinger 
(singer) and sdnge^Hnn ; jTnchs (fox) im^Juchsd?m ; Gr. h^to-ine (O. Fr. 

kero-'ine), Latin reglna. ^ ^ , 

Margravine and L^andgravine contain the Romance suffix -ine (as in keroiney 
and not the Teutonic dn. 

VLthuanian gandras, stork; gandr-ene (f.). 

Sansk. Indra (name of a god) ; Indrani (the wife of Indra). 

The Sanskrit shows that n is no mark of gender, but of ^possession ; the £ is the 
sign of gender, which appears in Lithuanian but is lost in the English -en, 
Ger. dnfu 


taspp-estre. 

webb-estre. 
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masculine,* In Purvey's Recension of WickHffe^s translatioi*' of tlie Scriptures 
we find songstere used for the masculine singer ; and Wickiiffe uses 'wehbestere 
as a masculine. 

Damtsiere (a female dancer), hotestre (hostess), tomheste^e (= daii^tstere) are 
hybrid words, and etymologically as bad as sZeeresse^ &c. 

In the “Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode” (beginning of fifteenth century)^ 
we have only one word in -ster as the name of a female, viz, kangesire = the 
feminine of kangmmi or Jiangere (p. 144). 

The following feminines in ^ess occur in this work: — 7 myeressey miqiierouresse, 
higiloures^e, coTtdyeresse, constahlesse^ jogeloti^resse^ for^ esse, skorcJteresse ^ en 
chantouresse^ hacouresse, graveresse^ goZd-syniZhetse, disporteresse. 

Still a good number of words ^vith this siifRx are to be found as feminines late- 
in the fifteenth century, as — 

kempster = jf!>ccirix. baxter == 

Webster = textrix. salster = salinaria. 

dryster = siccaZrtx. brawdster — palmaria. 

sewster = sntrix. huxter = mixiaMx. 

We have now only one feminine word with this suffix, viz. spin- 
ster: but /mc/esZen^YBiS used very late as a feminine. Hucksterer and 
man-huckster are new mascuKnes fomied from the feminine. 

When the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark the gender, some 
new feminines were formed by the addition of the Romance French 
-ess to the English -ster, as songstr-ess and seamstr-ess/-^ 
which hybrid forms are, et3rmologically speaking, double feminines. 

The suffix now often marks the agent with more or less a sense of contempt 
and depreciation, as punsier^ trickster^ gamester. 

In Elizabethan vniters we find drugster, kackster (swordsman), 
teamster^ seedster (sower), throwster ^ rhymester^ whipster^ &c. 

B. Romance sufdxes. 

To replace the obsolete English modes of forming the feminine, 
several suffixes are used to mi^rk the gender. 

(i) Lat, -or (m.), and -ix (f.), 

M. F. 

adjutor adjutrix. 

testator testatrix. 

&c. &c. 

* The Northern dialects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seldom .-•mploy 
this suffix, and it is often found, as m Robert of Brunne, in masculine nouns 
(marking the agent). 

In the ** Ormulum ” we find hnccesterr = huckster^ which is probably mmsouHne. 

In WicklifTe we firfd signs that this suffix was going out of use to mark gender 
in the double forms that he employs, as and dwelZer-esse^ sleesteremx^, 

sleeresse, demnstere and dannseresse. 

2 Howell uses hucksteress and spinstress as feminines. Ben. Jonson uses 
seamster and songster to express the feminme ; while Shakespeare uses spinsUf 
sometimes as == spinner. 
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(2) Romance “ine. 

M, 

hero 

landgiave 

margrave 

(3) Romance -a^ 

M. 

ultan 

signor 

infant 


F. 

heroine. 

landgravine, 

margravine. 


F. 

sultan -a. 
signor-a. 
infant-a. 


In O-E. the Romance fern. su£fi.x -ere is used in cha7Jihrere^ Fr. chantheri^re 
rss chamberu'-oman ; layendere = laundress.^ ‘‘ God hath maad me (Penitence) 
his cha'Hinhrere and his l£rvendere**^Pilg‘rimage. 

(4) The French -ess is, however, the ordinary feminine suffix, and 
che only living mode of forming fresh feminines ; -ess is Med. Lat. 
issa^ and occurs in the Old English abhttd-isse = tibbess. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find contesse = countess ; 
emperesse empress. In the fourteenth centuiy -^ess began to take the 
place of the English -ster^ and was no doubt at first added only to 
Romance words i after a time it was added to Teutonic as well as to 
boiTOwed words. 

In the Elizabethan period we find that it was added more fre- 
quently to distinguish the feminine than at present. 

Spenser has championessy vassaless, warriouressy &c. Chapman 
uses heroessy butter ess y waggonessy redress y &c. {See Trench’s “English 
Past and Present,” p. 156.) 

[) The suffix -^ess is added to the simple masculine, as — 

M. F. 

baron uaron-ess, 

giant giant-ess. 

&c. d:c. 


(2) The masculine ending is dropped before the suffix, as — 

M. F. 

cater-er cater -ess. 

sorcer-er sorcer-ess. 

&c. &c. 

(3) The masculine ending {-oTy -er) is shortened before the addition 
of -ess : — 

M. F. 

actor actress, 

conductor conductress. 

&C, &C. 
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(4) Dit chess is from O.Fr. ducesse^ diu/iesse ; marchioness^ from 
Med. Lat. marchio ; mistress, O.E, tnaisteresse^ from master^ O.K. 
maister, 

74. III. Gender is sometimes denoted by composition. 

In the oldest En.cclish we find traces of a qualifying: word compounded with a 
general term, as man-cild = man-child, boy ; cnrl-cait^^ tom-cat; carl^tig^ol, 3 
male bird ; ^if-nfan = woman ; c‘we^vf 7 i^ol^ a female bird. In later times wt 
find cnetw e-child ” boy. 

(1) By using the words male and female. 

M. F. 

male-servant female-servant. 

(2) By using man, woman, or maid. 

M. F. 

man-servant maid-servant, 

men-singers women-singers. 

Sometimes we find serva^tt-man^ servant-maid^ washer’-imman^ milk-man 
milk-maid, 

(3) By the use of he and she, mostly in the names of animals. 

M. F. 

he-goat she-goat 

he-bear sh e-bear. 

In Shakespeare’s time he and she were used as nouns ; and not 
only did people talk of his and shis for males and females, but 
even of the fairest he and the fairest she ; whence he and she are also 
compounded with substantives, especially to convey a contemptuous 
or ridiculous sense, as “ Howl, you he monks and you she monks.’’ — 
D rant’s Sermons^ 

Cp. he-devil she-devih 

He and she were not thus used in the oldest^ English ; it is an idiom “ coniiaon 
to the Scandinavian and the English, which in awkwardness surpasses an3nhiiig 
to be met with in any other speech.*^ — Marsh, Wa find this idiom as early as 
the ‘beginning of the fourteenth century, the earliest exjjressions being he-leasi 
and she-heast, 

(4) Dog and bitchy as dogfox^ bitch f ox ^ &c. 

(5) Buck and doe,^ as buck-rabbity doe-rabbity &c. 

(6) Boar and sozoy as boar-pig^ sow-pig, 

(7) Ewe in ezue-lamh (Gen. xxi. iS). 

(8) Colt and filly ^ as colt-foal ^ filly foal, 

I “ The he hathe two pynnes . . . and the she hathe none." — L aurfkct 
Anorewk* Babys Book, p. 33*. 
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( 9 ) Cock slxkt ken. cock-sparrow, ken-sparrow. 

** Take hede of those egges that be biont on bothe endes, and thei shal be 
henne cheke^ts, and those that be longe and sharpe on bothe endes shal be coch£ 
— L. Andrewe, Bakys BooJi, p. 222. 

In names of animals the class-name is frequently treated as 
neuter, as ‘‘ In Us natural state the hedgehog is nocturnal.” 

So also names of children, as, child, boy, &c. 

XL NUMBER. 

75. Some languages, as Sanskrit, Greek, have three numbers, 
singular (marking one object), plural (more than one), dual (two). 

The oldest English had the dual number only in the personal 
pronouns, which we no longer preserve. 

76. In the oldest English there were several plural endings, -as, 
-an, -M, -a, -o. After the Norman Conquest fliese were reduced 
(l) to ~es, -en, -e ; (2) to -es, -en ; and finally the suffix -es or -s 
became the ordinary plural ending. 

Thus -as was originally only the plural sign of one declension 
of masculine nouns, as, fisc, fish, pL fiscas. 

When -as became -es, it still remained for the most part a dis- 
tinct syllable, as in the following passage in Chaucer : — 

** And \vith his strem^s dryeth in th.^ g-retfes 
The silver drones hongyng on the leeuesl^ 

Spenser has several instances. 

“ In wine and oyle they wash his *wotindes wide. — F, Q. i. 5. 17. 

Hawes has many instances of the fuller form -es, as — 

**The knightes all unto their ar^mes went .^’ — Pastime qf Pleasure ^ p. 131, 

77. Though we have only one plural ending, we make a very 
vigorous use of it- We have replaced foreign plurals by it, as 
insects, indexes, ckoruses, ethics. See. We add it to adjectives used 
as substantives, as goods, evils, blacks, sweets, vitals, commons, ^ &c. ; 
to verbal nouns, as cuttings, scrapings. See. ; and to pronouns, as 
ethers, noughts. 


* There is an inconvenience attached to these plurals, i.e. they have more than 
one meaning : thus, blacks is used for black eyes (Trevisa), black draj>eries 
(Bacon), sooty particles, and hlach-a-moors, i.e. black Moors j there were also 
’white Moors. familiars = familiar friends and familiar spirits. 

While we can talk of our betters, our superiors, we cannot, like Heywood, 
speak of our alders ^Tx^ higgers, nor complain, wdth the aut’^or of “ The Booke of 
Nurture," of not knowing our breefes from "== short and long vowels. 

Cp. “ my i^ortkies and my valiafiisP — Drant. 
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78. The reduction of -es to '-s causes the sufEx to v,ome into direct 
contact with the last letter of the substantive to which it is added, 
and by which it is affected. 

{(£) If the substantive ends in a flat mute, a liquid, or a vowel, 
s is pronounced flat, as tubs, lads, stags. Mils, li^ns, feathers, trees, 
days, folios. 

If the substantive ends in a sharp mutC .5- takes the sharp 
sound, as traps, pits, stacks. 

{c) The fuller form -es is retained when the substantive ends in a 
sibilant or palatal sound, such as ss, s/i, x, ch; as glasses, wishes, foxes, 
churches, ages, fudges. 

(d) Words of pui'e English origin ending in f, fe, -If, with a 
preceding long vowel (except 00) retain the older spelling, but only 
sound the s, as leaf, leaves ; thief, thieves ; wife, wives ; shelf shelves ; 
wolf, wolves. 

In roof, hoof reef jtfe, strfe, the f is retained and ^ only added. We some 
limes find etfs, shelf s, instead of elves^ shelves. 

(e) In Romance words f remains unchanged, and the plural is 
formed by s, as briefs, chiefs, grief s. 

Exceptions. — In O.E. we ^1116. proaves, kerchieves, beeves. 

{f) Words endingin -ff, -rf form the plural by the addition of i*, 
and the /“is left unchanged, as cliff, cliffs ; dwarf, dwarfs. 

We sometimes find staves, wharves, dzvarves, scarves, ??iastkfes, written for 
stajfs, dwafs, whafs, scarfs, masters; and in old writers, clee^^es, turzfes, for 
cliffs, turfs; mso helves = handles- In Rastall's Chronicles, 152Q, we find iorves 
,pL of tuff. 

{g) Words terminating iti a single y keep the old orthography, 
&.ndy is changed into i, as fly , flies ; city, cities. 

In Old English the singular ended in -ie, as flie, citie. 

Y remains unchanged if it is diphthongal or preceded by another 
vowel, and s only is added, as boy, boys ; play, plays j valley, valkys. 

We sometimes find valUes, monies, nwnkies, pulUes, See. Alkali has for its 
plural alkalies. 

(h) Words in -o (not those in -io), mostly of foreign origin, form 
the plural in -es (sounded as z), as echoes, heroes, potatoes. 

Words in -io add s, as folios, seraglios. 

A few of later origin in -o and -00 add s, as dominos, grottos, 
iyros, cuckoos„ Hmdoos. 
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(t) Particles ifted as substantives take -s or -es for tlieir plural, as 
ups and downs; ayes and noes (or ayds and no's); the O’s and Macs; 
pros and cons ; et~ceteras. 

(/) In compounds the plural is formed by y, as blackbirds^ 
masters. 

When the adjective (after the French method) is the last part of 
the compound, the^gn of the plural is added to the substantive, as 
atta 7 '’neys~gmeral^ coicrts-nsmrtial. So in prepositional compounds, 
as sonsdndaw^ fathersdfzdaw^ lookers'^on^ men-of-wat. 

{k) When full is compounded with a noun, s is added to the last 
element, as handfuls^ cupfuls ; but not if the terms are kept dis- 
tinct, as ^^iwo handfuls of marbles we have our hands full of 

work.^’ 

In Old English such forms as handfid^ shipful were mostly re- 
garded as adjective compounds, and did not take Jjiie plural sign, 

79. Plural formed by vowel-change — 


foot. 

O.E. 

f6t; 

plural 

feet, 

O.E. 

fbt. 

tooth, 

O.E. 

tdth ; 

plural 

teeth, 

O.E. 

tWu 

mouse, 

O.E. 

mils ; 

plural 

mice, 

O.E. 


louse. 

O.E. 

Ms ; 

plural 

lice, 

O.E. 

Ij/S. 

goose, 

O.E. 

gbs ; 

pilural 

geese, 

O.E. 

gh. 

man, 

O.E. 

man ; 

plural 

men, 

O.E. 

mm. 


All these words once^ had a plural ending. The vowel of the plural suffix, 
though lost, has left its influence in the change of the root-vowel, which, philo- 
logically speaking, is no inflection ; cp. O.Sax. fdti = feet, bdct = O.E. hec 
books. 

See remarks on Vowel-change, p. 58, § 47. 


80. Plurals in -en (O.E. -an), 

(1) ^ There were a larger number of these words in the oldest 
English which formed the plural in ~an^ only one is now in common 
use, oxen =; O.E. ox-an. 

Shoofty O.E- scon^ and hosen, O.E. hosetny are more or less obsolete. 

Spenser frequently uses eyen = O.E. ea^atty Provincial English een; and foen 
^ OSEa, fany Jofty foes. 

(2) Some words that now form their plural in n originally ended 
in a vowel, and have therefore conformed to plurals In -n, 

Kine. — The e is no part of the plural, as we find in O.E. ktn 
and ken. Cow originally made its plural by vowel- change, O.E. cu^ 
a cow, plural cy. Cp. O. E. ?nus (mouse), 7 nis (mice). 
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In 0 *E. we find ky^ kye^ Mne, still preserved Si the North of 
England. 

Child-r-e-n. — In the oldest English c/iild (ri'/f/) formed its plural 
by strengthening the base by means of the letter r, and adding as 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find cild-r-u converted 
into (i) child-r-e and (2) child-r-e-n. ^ 

J n the fourteenth centuiy wefindin the NorthtSii dialects childer == 
children, where the -re has become -er (cp. O. E. ab^a = (l) alrey 
(a) aller^ (3) alde 7 '). 

In O.E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find calvreny 
larnbren^ and ey 7 ^en (eggs). 

O.E. cealf had for its plural — (Dceal/-r-u; id) cal-v-r-e ; is)ca/veren‘ 
(4) calves, 

O.E. lamb, pL (i) lamb^r-^c ; (2) lamb-r-e; (3) lambr-e-n ; (4) lambs, 

O.E. ^^(egg), pl.^(i) cBg--r~u; {d) ey-r-e ; @ ejy-r-e-n. 

Brethren. — In the oldest English the plural of brother was 
brothrzi {brothra). In the thirteenth century this became (l) brolkr-e^ 
(2) h^othr-e-n {b 7 ' 0 theren\ (3) brethr-e^ (4) bre£hr-e-n^ (5) brotkeres 
[brothez's). 

In the Northern dialects in the fourteenth century we find brethre 
becoming h^etherd 

'The e in brethren seems to have arisen from the dative singular ibrether), 

ill the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find that the oldest English 
doktru became dohtreu, doughtren, dehtren, and dewier. 

Sister mother once belonged to the same declension. 

Tresn = O.E. treo7v-n is used by Sackville Induction ”)“ 

“ The lerathful Winter, ’preaching on apace. 

With blustering blasts had all ybar’d the treen.*^ 

81. Some words, originally neuter and flexionless in the plural, have 
the same form for the singular and the plural. 

1, Deer = O.E. deor^ pL deor, 

2, Sheep = O.E. scedp^ pi. scedp. 

3, Swine = O.E. swin^ pi. swifit. 

4, Neat =! O.E. (used collectively to include 

heifer^ calf),^ 

This class once included the following words year^ yoke^ 

heady scorSy pound, hair, horse, ^ &c. 

^ ‘'These be my mother, hreiher^ and sisters,”— Bp. Pilkington (died 1575). 

« Sistren occursdu the “ Fardell of Facion ** (1555). 

3 In O. E- is treated as a plural Jabel departed the flokkis of sc/zrep 
from thedokkis of C apgrave, p. 8. Also wor^n “ AUkindes of beasif»s, 
fowle, and tvorme/*- — Fardell cy Facion, 

« Tame and well-ordered horse ^ but wild and uniortunate cnildren.”'^ 

AsCiWiSsM. 
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82. Many subalrantives are treated as plurals and take no plural 
sign, as — 

(1) Words used in a collective sense : cavalry^ infantry^ harlotry^ 
fish, fiowl, cattle^ poultry, fruit. 

Capgrave uses gander as a plural In tlie Fardell of Facion” 
we read that quail and mallard are not but for the richer sort/’ 

(2) Names expressive of quantity, mass, weight, as : pair, brace, 
couple, dozen, score, gruss, q'^rcj ream^ stone^ tun, last, foot, fathom, 
mUe, chaldron, bushel. 

Also cannon, shot, shilling, mark ; rod, and furlong {Fardell 0/ 
Facion). 

In the phrase horse smd. foot we have either a contraction of (a) horsemen. 
and Jbotmen, or of (^) men. o7i horse (O.E. men an horse) and 77ten oftjoot (O.E. 
men a poet). 

83. Some substantives have a double plural form, with different 
meanings, as — 

Brothers (by blood), brethren (of an order or community). 

Cloths (sorts of cloth) ; clothes (garments, clothing). 

Dies (a stamp for coining, &c.) ; dice {for gaming). 

jPeas (the pL of pea) ; J^ease (collective). Pea, O.B. ^isa, is derived from Lat. 
^isum. In O.E. we :^d pi. pesen (and peses). The .s belongs to the root, and is 
no inflexion. When the old pi. ending was lost, pease was looked upon as a 
plural, and a new singular, pea, was coined.® 

Peftnies (a number of separate coins) ; pence (collective). Penny, O.E. peni^, 
pi. pene£^as {pennyes, Pans, pens), without any distinction of meaning. When 
pence is compoxxnded with a numeral as the name of a separate coin, we can regard 
it as a singular, and malce it take the plural inflexion, as sixpences. 

84. Foreign words usually take the English plural. Some few 
keep their original plural, as — 


Latin (l) 


Sing. 

Plural. 

arcanum- 

arcana. 

addendum 

addenda. 

datum 

data. 

erratum 

errata. 

stratum 

strata. 

magus 

magi. 


* This distinction is, of course, comparatively recent. 
® Spenser has — 


Surrey — 


** Not worth 2 LpeseP 

“ a pese 

Above a pearl in price.” 

Not worth two peaisoM** =; tieasc?u 
iy[ 




Some of these Jiave the English plural, as — apj>mdixes^ calixes^ vor-^ 
iexes^ criterionsy automatons^ phenomenons^ memorandums^ spectrums^ 
focuses^ fungusesy similes^ heaus^ seraphs^ che^^ubs^ as well as their 
original plurals, appendices^ calices^ vortices^ criteria^ automatq^ pheno- 
menoy memoranda^ spectra, foci, fungi, similia, beaux, seraphim, 
ch^ubim (and serapkin, cherubin^), 

85. Some have two plurals with different meanings, as — 

indexes (of a book) indices (signs in algebra). 

geniuses (men of genius) genii (spirits, supernatural beings). 
parts (abilities) parts (divisions). 

86. Many substantives are used only in the plural, as— 

(1) Substantives denoting things that consist of more than one 
part, and consequently alwp.ys express plurality, as — 

(a) Parts of the body : lights, lungs, veins, kidneys, whiskers, chit- 
terlings, intestines, bowels. 

(b) Clothing ; breeches, slops, trowsers, drawers, mittem, garters.. 

(c) Tools, instruments, implements, &c. : shears, scissors, pliers, 
snuffers, tongs, scales, &:c. (Shakespeare uses ballance as a plural.) 

A peyre of ballaunce.'^'^ — Drant. 

(2) Names of things considered in the mass or aggregate, as 

ashes, embers, cinders, lees, molasses. 

87. Many foreign words are used only in the plural, as aborigines, 
faeces, literati, prolegornena, &c. 


ChcTTibims skna seraphims occur in Elizabethan English. 
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88. The Englisn plural sign sometimes replaces the original plural, 
as nomads^ plemds, %yacis, rhinoceroses. 

Of a similar kind are — 

abstergents (— ahstergentia), 

analects (= analecta), 

arms (= arma), 

Tinnals (== annates) ^ &:c, 

89. The plurals of some substantives differ in meaning from the 
singulars, as antic ^ antics; beef^ becTjes ; chap^ chaps; draughty 
draughts; checker^ checkers; forfeit^ forfeits ; record^ records; scale^ 
scales ; spectacle^ spectacles ; grain^ grains ; grotmd^ gf^ounds ; watet^ 
waters; copper, coppers; iron, irons; compass, compasses ; return, 
returns ; &c. &c. 

®^^o verbal substantives, as cutting and cuttmgs ; sweeping and 

yj, adjectives used as substantives form their plural 

regulaj^Aas good, goods; captive, captives; lunatic, lunatics; 
cp. eatables, betters, superiors, odds, extras. 

To with English plural substituted for foreign adjective 

plural, ^^^>ng acoustics, analytics, ethics, optics, politics, 

plural forms are sometimes treated as singulars, as 
bellows,^ gallows,^ ^neansf newsf odds,^ pains, ^ sessions, 
small‘poxf tidings f wages. 

Most of these are comparatively late plurals, an^ the singular was 
3nce used where we employ the pluraL 

92. Alms, eaves, riches, though treated as plurals, are singular 
in form* 

Alms = Gr. ; O.E. eslmesse, almesse, almes. In O.E. 

we find pi. elmessen, almesses.'^^ 

* Amends from Fr. amende, Robert of Brunne has the amends •was,** 

» O.E. *‘agret heiygh;** “ a peyre — Pilgrimage, pp, in, 116. 

3 O.E. pi. =galgan. 

4 Means (Fr. moyen, hat. medium). 

5 Mews (Fr. nouvelles, Lat. nova), 

6 Odds m it is odds =i it is most probable. ^ 

7 Fain, There is some confusion with the double origin of the word — (i) from 
O.E./l», pain, torment; (st) from 'h2X. poena. 

In the singular = suffering ; in the plural = sufferings, trouble, 

3 =5= -poc-s ; as in cldcke^P-pock, pock-mark, 

9 Tidings. O.E. iidende. The plinaJ is rare in O.E. 

TO Cp. " he ^ked an almsP (Acts iii. 3.) “ AU a common richest * — 

IFletcher, Wit without Money, 


U <l» 
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Riches = O.Fr. richesce; O.E. richeise^ O.E. we 

find pi, richesses. Alms and riches are etymolo,s;ically no more 
plurals than are largess and noblesse. 

Eaves = O.E. yfes^ efese “ margin, edge. 

We sometimes find ^j'/?/2-droppers = eaves-droppers ; esen := 
O.E* efescjij eaves. 

93. Summons is a singular form ( = Q, Fr. sCnanse ; O.E. somons)^ 
and is usually treated as such, making the pi. summonses. 

94. Proper names foim the plural regularly. 

{a) A few originally adjectives take no plural sign, as Dutch, 
English, Scotch. 

(b) Many geographical names are frequently plural in form, as 
Athens, Thebes, the Netherlands, Indies, Azores, Alps. 

(r) In names of persons, when a descriptive term is added, only 
the last adds s for the plural, as master bakers, brother squires, the 
two doctor yolins. 

We, however, may say the Miss Brawns or the Misses Brown. 

Where two titles are united the last now usually takes the plural, 
as major-generals : a few old expressions sometimes occur in which 
both words, following the French idiom, take the plural, as knights- 
templars, lords-Ueutenants, lords justices. 


III. CASE. 

95. In some languages nouns (substantives and adjectives) take 
different forms (cases) in cUfferent relations in a sentence. 

The moveable or varimole terminations of a noun are called its 
.ase-endings. 

** At Athens, the term case, or ptosis, had a philosophical meanini^ at Rome, 
casus was merely a literal translation ; the original meaning of fah was lost, and 
the word dwindled down to a mere technical term-. In the philosophical language 
of the Stoics, ptosis, which the Romans translated by casus, really meant * fall * ; 
that is to say, the inclination or relation of one idea to another, the falling or 
resting of one word on another, hong and angry discussions were carried on as 
io whether the name of ptosis, or fall, was applicable to the nominative ; and 
every true Stoic would have scouted the expression of casus recites, because the 
subiect, or the nominative, as they argued, did not fall or rest on anyth^g else, 
bisn stood erect, the other words of a sentence leaning or depending on it, AiJ 
this is lost to us when we speak of cases.” — Max MUllkr. 

96. The oldest English had six cases ; Nominative, Vocative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Instrumental. 

in the languages the case-endings are attenuated words — ot ail ot 

which the origin is very obscure. 
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The nominative eirainfif s (as in rejc = r'eg^s) is connected with the demonstrative 
pronouns, O.E. seo^ th^t; Gr. 6, n, to; Sansk. sa, sd, tat ; En^. t?ie. 

The dative suffix was originally a preposition, signifying to or for: cp. the 
pronouns — Lat. tibi with Sansk, tu-bhyam; Sansk, ahbhi^ Gr. 0*E. umhi 

and he^ which we see again in the plural of Latin nouns of the third, fourth, and 
fifth declensions.^ In Sansk. this abki was shortened to at (^), and is still more 
disguised in Larin and Greek* 

The ablative termina ton was t or as Sansk. acvdt = O. Lat, eqi^od^ from a 
horse ; this or oT is prohablv connected with the demonstrative ta : cp. Lat. in-de^ 
urde. 

The locative had tli*- ,,**,^***g i, ftenoting the relation expressed by our preposition 
in^ to which it is related. 

The instrumental, expressing the relation by or with, ended in a. 

The accusative had the letter w, for its suffix. 

The genitive ended in j or sya, which is supposed to be a demonstrative pronoun 
(cp. Sansk. s^as^ syd^ tyat, this, that). In the possessive pronouns, Sansk, we 
find tyaSi iyd^ iyam^ as madiyas, tnadiydy madiyam = metis^ mea^ It is 

therefore probable that the genitive ending was nothing more than an adjective 
termination. 

In Sansk. adjectives are formed by the suffix -iya {=isya). ^ 

In Greek the form cognate with tya was <rto-g. From people, came 

the adjective bnt^ba-ioc (belongingto the people). In Greek, an <r between two 
vowels of grammatical terminations is elided : thus the genitive^ of 7€i/«)c is not 
7 evt<rog, but 7 eveoj?or 7 €vou£j ; hence de/jt6<r<o would become 56^oro,'the Homeric 
genitive of in later Greek replaced by — Max MtiLLER. 

We have something like it in English. Compare the force of the suffix « in 
^wooden with that of n in mine, thine. 

*‘The Latin genitivns (genitive) is a mere blunder, for the Greek word^^wz'^^ 
could never mean genUiv^is. Genitivus^ if it is meant to express the case of 
origin or birth, would in Greek have been called genfieiikS, not genike. Nor doe-j 
the genitive express the relation of son to father. For though we may say ‘the 
son of the father/ we may likewise say, ‘ the father of the son.* Genike, in 
Greek, had a much wider, a much more philosophical meaning. It meant 
genera/is, the general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the grenitive. , . , The terminal-ion of the genitive is, 
in most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by which substantives are 
changed into adjectives.” — M ax MUller. 


Possessive Case, 

97. In modern English we have no case-endings of substantives 
except the possessive, the representative of the older genitive. 

The nominative and accusative have no formative particles to 
distinguish them, and their position in a sentence, or the sense, is the 
only means we have of distinguishing them from one another, 

98. In the oldest English there were various declensions, as in 
Latin and Greek : so there were different genitive suffixes (a) for the 
singular, (< 5 ) for the plural. 

The suffix originally belonged to the genitive sii^, of some 
masculine -gind neuter substantives it was not the genitive sign of 
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the feminine until the thirteenth century, and theii for the most part 
only in the Northern dialect (cp. Lady-day with Lord^s day). 

Late in the fourteenth century we find traces of the old plural 
ending ~en {-end)^ as kingen-en = of kings. {Piers PIow?^ian.) 

Probably before the thirteenth century es began to take its place : — '' Ali^ 
louerdes louerd, and alre kzu^^ene king.*' — O.jB. ^^^econd Series. 


99- The suffix -es was a distinct syllable m<L>ld English, as — 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre." — C haucer. 

Traces of this form we have in Elizabethan writers : — 

“ Then looking upward to the heaven's beams, 

With nighies stars thick powder'd everywhere." 

Sack VI life's l7iducti(n%, 

“ Of aspes sting herself did stoutly kill.” — Spenser, F. Q. i. 5, 50. 

Tn show his teeth as white as w/taZes bone." 

Shakespeare's Lovds Labozids Zost, v. a. 


100. The sign of the possessive is now -s for both numbers ; and 
it is subject to the same euphonic modifications as the sign of the 
plural (see § 78). 

The loss of the final vowel is indicated by the apostrophe ('), as 
boy's, &c.^ 

When a word in the singular of more than two syllables ends in 
s, X, ge, s is omitted but C) retained, as — Lymrgi 4 s' sons, Socrates' 
wife. 

In poetry this frequently happens with respect to words of more 
than one syllable,-?' especially if the following word begins with a 
sibilant, as — 

The hammer ; young face ; yo\xr Jiighness' love; for 

justice sake ; for praise sake ; the PhozniP throne ; a pa7’i:ridgd wing 
(Shakespeare); princess' favourite (Congreve); the Prior oijoruaulx' 
question (W, Scott). 

In O.E., fifteenth century, if the noun ended in a sibilant or was followed by a 
word begmning with a sibilant, the possessive sign was dropt, as a goose egg the 
river 


loi. In compounds the suffix is attached to the last element, as 
—the son-indaw's house ; the heir-at-law's will ; the Qtteen of 
E^tgland' s reign ; Henry the Eh'st's reign. 

" » — ' — - - — — 

I O was at first probably used to distinguish the genitive from the plural suffix. 
Its use may have been established from a false theory of the origin of the genitive 
case, which was .thoroughly believed in from Ben Jonson's to Addison's time— 
that j was a contraction of hence such expressions as ‘‘the prime house/’ 
for * the ^^rtneds houser" 
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Sometimes we lina jr added to the principal substantive instead of to the attri- 
butive or appositional word, as “ It is Othello* s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general-*' — S haks- " For the Qtteet^s sake, his sister.*' — B yron. In O-K. 
this was the ordinary construction, as late~as the sixteenth century. ** Stephen 
concluded a marriage atween Eustace his sone and Constaunce the kyn^^es sister 
of Fraunce" C= the king of France's sister]. — Fabyan. 


TBr-R* r!ASE Absolute. 

102. In the oldest English the dath/£ was the absolute case, just as 
the ablative is in Latin. About the middle of the fourteenth century 
the fzominative began to replace it. Milton has a few instances of 
this construction (in imitation of the Latin idiom), as 7 ne over- 
thrown,^’ ^^ 24 s dispossessed,” destroyed.” 

“ Schal no flesch upon folde by fonden onlyue,^ 

Osit-taken. yo'zv aSt (eight)." — A Hit. jPoet^s, p. 47, L 357- 

“ Thei ban stolen him ws sle^injgr^** — Wicklifite, 3 fa.tt. xxvtii. ai. 

** Hyim tha gyt sprecendum^ liig c6mon fram tham heah-gesaomungum.'' 

V, as5. 

** *T7jinre durot. heloccnr^^ hfd^ thine feeder," — 3fat£. iv. X 7 . 
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ADJECTIVES. 

103. In modern English the adjective has lost the inflexions 01 

gende^\ or case belonging to the older stages of the language. 

1 04. In Chaucer’s time, and even later, we And {a) an inflexional 
e to mark the plural number ; {b) an inflexional e for the definite 
adjective — that is, when preceded by a demonstrative pronoun or a 
possessive pronoun, as — 

Whan Zephirus eek with his siveetS 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppes, and the sonne 

Hath in the Ram his cours ironne. 

And smal’e maken melodic. 

Chaucer's J^-rol. to C. Tales, 

This e in the oblique cases of the definite form, in the oldest English, became 
a 7 t^ of which, perhaps, we have a trace in the phrase the olden, time.” 

We often, replace an inflexional e or n by the word one, Cp. 

** And the childrcsi* ham lovie togidere and bevly the velaSrede of tne greatenT 
—A'hefUnie, p. 739. 

“ The vissere hath more blisse vor to nime ane gyatne visse thane ane Izttlene,** 
— 1 &. p. 238, 

These t’weyne olde** (= these two old o 7 ies). — Pzlgyd^nagef p* acix. 

** I sigh toward the tour an old ooft"^ that come and neihede me.” — Ib. p. 33. 

I sigh an old oon that was clumben anhy up on thy bed." — Jb. 305. 

105. Chaucer has instances of the ISTorman-French plural s in 
such phrases as cosins ^ermains^ in other places delitables. 

In O.E. the adjective of Romance origin frequently took a plural termination 
irest -A’) when placed after its substantive,® as — 

VPateres pfincipalesT — Marly Mng. Poems, p. 43. 

Periues cardinals.^^ — Cezsiele op Move, p. 37. 

** Cfiatiou^zs reguleres,** **catzses resonablesT parties 7 fte 7 ridio?ialesT 

Maundkvilek. 

The write* of the Pilgri 7 nage only uses the oofz when the adrectivc is accu 
native. ® Stow has Iteyres males ~ male heirs/ 
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106. It is also found without a following substantive, as- 


** Of romances that been Beales 
Of popes and cardinales.” — Chaucer's Sir Thomas. 

He ous tekth to knawe the greate things vram the little, the ^eciotcses vram 
the vths^ the zuete vram the zoure.” — A^enbite^ p. 76. 

Xn this last example the iinborrowed adjectives greate. little . &c„ express the 
plural by the final e. 

Sometimes the plural -s* replaces the final e when the adjective is used substan- 
tively, as— 

They love xh&h: ycnges very well,” — L awrence Anurewk. 

Ones sometimes replaces the plural sign, as If it fortuned one of the yonges, 
to dye than these olde ones wyll burye them,” — Ib. 

Cp. “Wantons, empties, calms, shallows, worthies, orderlies^ godlies. 


107, Shakespeare has preserved one remnant of the older case-endings of the 
plural adjective in the compound alder liefest = the dearest of all, the most pre- 
cious of all. (2 K. Hen. VI, i. i.) 

Alder (sometimes written althefi is another form of =: al-re == al-ra (=:= 
omninin), the genitive plural of all. 

In Old English writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we find bath-er, 
of both, for which we sometimes find bathes, as ^‘your hotkes paynes.” — Pil 
grimage, p. 167, 


1 . COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

108. Comparison is a variation or change of form to denote 
de^ees of quantity or quality. It belongs to adverbs as well as 
adjectives- 

“ The suffixes of comparison were once less definite in meaning than at present, 
and were used to form many numerals, pronouns, adverKa, prepositions, in which 
compared correlative terms are implied," — IVTAT^rn. 

109, There are three degrees of comparison : the positive, high . 
the comparative, higher ; the superlative, highest. 

The comparative is formed by adding ^er to the positive ; the 
superlative by adding -est to the positive. 

This rule applies to (i) all monosyllabic adjectives % {2) all dis- 
syllabic adjectives with the accent upon the last syllable, QS>—genteel\ 
^enteeler, genteelest ; (3) adjectives of two syllables, in which the 
last syllable is elided before the comparative, as — able^ abler ^ ablest; 
(4) adjectives of two syllables ending in jk, which is changed to t 
before the sufExes of comparison, as — hafpy, happier, happiest 

Orthographical changes : — 

(1) A final consonant preceded by a short accented vowel is doubled, wet, 

wetter, wettest; red, reddh^, reddest; cruel, crueller, cruellest. 

(2) A single final y is changed to i, as happy, happier, happiest ; but y with 

r preceding vowel remains unchanged, as gay, gayer, gayest 
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( 3 ) Adjectives ending" in a silent or unaccented/ add -r ana -j/j instead of •-eT' 
and -est^ to the positive, as polite^ politer^ politest: nohle^ nobler, 
noblest. 

no. When the adjective has more than two syllables, the com- 
parison is expressed by more and most^ as — eloqimzt^ more eloqiient^ 
most eloquent. 

This mode of comparison is probably due to Norman-E rn ch influence, and it 
makes its appearance at the end of the thirteeirh ceiii..i:y, as ** mesi gentyV* 
(Robert op Gloucester), and becomes of frequent occurrence in Chaucer and 
Wickliffe, as most mighty, most clear. 

In poetry we find even monosyllabic adjectives compared (for the sake of 
euphony) by more and as Ingi-atitude more strong than traitors’ arms 

(Skakespeare). ** Upon a lowly asse 7nore •white than snow ” (Spenser). 

Older writers on grammar make the mode of comparison depend on. the 
eliding, not the length of the adjective ; if the adjectival ending is -ing, -isi, •ed, 
~en, -aitz, ^al, ^ive^ -ous, the comparison is made by more and most. The 
best writers, however, are not guided by this rule. 

“Ascham writes i^^entiuest ; Bacon, hattourahlesi, and ezncte?iter; Fuller, 
emine?ztest, elogiienter, lenmedst, sole7nnesi,fa7noitsest, virf7407isest, with the 
comparative and superlative adverbs, wiseliery easiliery hardliesi ; Sidney even 
uses repiningest ; Coleridge, safeliesi,** — Marsh. 

Eli. Double Comparisons are not uncommon both in old aud 
modem English, as more hottere, most fairest (Maundeville) ; moost 
clennest (Piers Plowman); more kinder^ more corrupter (Shakespeare); 
most straitest {Acts of Apostles^ xxvL 5). 

The comparison is sometimes strengthened by adverbs, as still busier, jfar 
wiser, the lowest of the low. So Chaucer has fairest 0 / fairs {Knightes Tale). 

Adjectives with a superlative sense are not usually compared. In poetry, 
we find, however, perfectest, c/tiefesi (Shakespeare), eartreyfzest (Milton), 7 nore 
perfect (Kng. Bible), loTfelier (Longfellow). 


1 12. The r of the compar|itive stands for a more original s, as seen 
in the allied languages of the Aryan speech. 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

Larin. 

\ major. 

( majtis. 

Gothic. 

O.E. 

Eng. 

’-mdh-t-yas. 

1 ma-iz-a. 

mdra. 

more. 

fndh-tshdha. jMey-icrrov. — 

m.a-ist-s. 

mmst. 

most. 


The superlative was originally formed from the comparative by 
means of the suffix -t. 


1 13. In numerals and pronominal words, &c. we find a relic of an 
old comparative, as inotker^ Lat. al-teru-$ ; Gr. l-repo-y ; Sansk. an- 
tar-d ; whether^ Lat. u-teru-s ; Gr. K 6 -T€po-s ; Sansk. ka-tard. By 
Sanskrit grammarians the oiigin of -iher^ ^teru^ -tero^ -tara is said 
to be found in the Sanskrit root tar (cp. Lat. irans., Eng. thrm4gh\ 
to cross over, go beyond. 
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1 14. Ab old' ^superlative ending common to many of tlie Aryan 
languages is as — 'Ki^g.Jbr-ma^f?^u-ma; l^at. ; Gr^wpa^ 

ro{s) ; Sansk, pra-tha- 77 td. 

Met is found in composition with, ta, as in the numerals — Lat. sefiimus ; Gr. 
€/S- 3 o’-juo(c) ; Sansk. sap-ta^-ynd. 

In ]Latin, -ti-mU’-s (as in septimm) is added to the old comp. 2>, whence -zsizmu-s, 
and -^zssimus (by assimilalian). 

IL ^REGULAR COMPARISONS. 

115. Old, elder, eldest (O.E. aid; yld-ra, ddra ; yldest^ 

ddest), 

Elder and eldest are archaic, and can only be used with reference 
to living things. 1 As than cannot be used after elde 7 % it is evident 
that its full comparative force is lost. 

Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

The vowel change in elder, &c. is explained by the fact that there was ori- 
ginally an i before r and st^ which affected the preceding or eei, hence O.E. eald 
and eldra, strang‘ and strengra^ See. 

1 16. Good, better, best (O.E. Mera, bet 7 'a ; hetest^ heist). 

The comp^-ative and superlative are from a root bet (or haf), good, 
found in. O.E. betlic^ goodly, excellent ; bet-an^ to make good, 
amend. 

Best = het-st^ illustrates the law that a dental is assimilated to 
a foilovdng sibilant. 

la O.E. we find a comparative adverb, bet (the sign of inflexion 
being lost). * 

etn \ worse, v/orst \ iiO>rsa, ivyrs ; 7 ijyrresi, 

ill I f wyrst. 

Wor-se, wor-st, are formed from a root, ^veoTy which is cognate 
with Latin vir-us. 

The -se is an older form of ~re {er). 

The Dan. veerre (O.N. verri) found its way into English writers of the Ncatb 
of England. Gower uses it in the following lines : — 

Of thilke ‘werre (war) 

In whiche none wot who hath the werre (worse)/* 

Spenser uses it with reference to the etymology’- of the word luortd: ' 

The world is much war than it was woont.** 

(JBaucer sometimes uses hadder for worse. 

3: This distinction is recent : cp. the following from Ea^'lds Micro<os 7 nographie 
(1628) : “ His very atyre is ths^t which is the eldest out of fashion/' (Ed. 

P. 
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1 1 8. Much, more, most (O.E. micd^ mdra^ m^sf). 

Much is from O-E. mtcel^ through the forms michel^ muckeL 

More is formed from the root mag (or mah ^), so that more = mahrt 
and most = mah-st. 

In O.E, wzV^/ = ^eat ; -mare, more'=- greater; mast^^est^ most =■ greatest 

A contracted form of mare (properly adverbial), ma, mo^ is used by O.E. writers. 
It is found also in Shakespeare under the form ?noe. 

Alestander Gill makes mo the comparative of TJtany; more the comparative of 

mucku 

Many = O.E. maneg, Goth, manegs^ contains the root mang, a 
nasalized form of mag (ma/i), 

119. Little, less, least (O.E. fytet ; leessa (I^es) ; lasest^ hesi). 

les-s = O.E, las-se, les-se = ites-sa = Ites-ra, 
least = les-st = ims-est. 

Lesser IS a double comparative, as ^‘the tesser light {Eng. Bible), 
Shakespeare has Htflest {Hamlet ^ iii. 2). 

' In O.E. we find lyt = little, which has nothing to do with the root of less, which 
is cognate with Goth, lasivdza (infirmior), the comp, of lasiv^s (infirmus); cp, lazy. 

We also find in O.E. min and mis = O.N, mimzi, Goth, niinniza = less, Lat. 
min~or ; Goth, mins =1 Lat. mtnus. 

120. Near, nearer, nearest (O.E. ned.h^ ndi; nyra,, nedr, 
nearra ; ne&hst^ ndist. Later forms of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were — negh ; nerre {ner) ; next {neghest). 

By the Old English forms we see that niglt, near, 7text, are their proper repre 
sentatives. ShakespeaxC uses near^ as a comparative adverb. 

X^ea^r ^ neah-r; 7iext xz negh~st or neah-st. (The guttural of course was 
onee pronounced.) 

High was once similarly compared — heah (helt, hegli) ; hthra, Mrra {herre) ; 
heti-kst, hihst Qieghesi, kext).S 

1 2 1. Near, for negh or nigh, first came into use iii the phrase * ** far 
and near^ in which near is an adverb, and represents the oldest 
English nwrran = near (adv.), analogous to feorran = afar. 


* Ihis root is found in Sansk, mak (= magli), to grow, become great ; also 
m O.E. 7n(eg~en “ main. 

» '^The nere to the Church the ferther from God.*' — H evwood*s Proverbs, C. 

** The near in blood the nearer bloody," — Macbeth, ii. 3, 

3 '* When bale i^hehst boote is nextP — Hkywood's Proverbs, E. iii, back. 
Hawes {Past, of PI, p. 60 ) uses the old ferre 

My mynde to her was so ententyfe 
That X folowed her into a temple ferre. 

Replete with joy, as bright as any stenrie,*' 
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In this we see the positive is replaced by an adverb and not by 
the comparative adi active, as is usually supposed. 

Nearer y nearest^ are formed regularly from near. 

122. Far, farther, farthest Later 

forms, feTy ferre {ferrer)^ /errest). 

Farther is for jner-er the t/i seems to have crept in from false 
analogy with further. Farthest = far-est. Further = O.E. 
furthor = ulteHuSy the comparative of furth = forth. The super- 
lative in O. E. was forth-m-esU 

Late, later, latest (O.E. late^ lator^ latest) ; late, latter, last 
(O.E. lcEte-?nest = last). 

Last = O.E. latst: cp. best = b^st.’^ 

Latter and last refer to order, as The latter alternative ; ” “ The last of the 
Romans." 

Later and latest refer to time. This distinction is not always strictly observed 
by our pCetical writers. 

Rather. The positive and superlative are obsolete. 

Rathe was the positive, as ‘^the rathe primrose ” (Milton) : here 
rathe means early. 

Rather means sooner, and is now used where liefer was once 
employed. 

The O.E. forms were hnsed (ready), hreeihra, hraikdsi^ 

123. Adjectives containing the superlative m. 

The Old English for-m-a signifies firsts the superlative of a root 
fore, Jyrm-est = for-m^ast also had the same meaning, but is a 
double superlative* 

First (O.E. fyrresfy fyrst) is the regular superlative of fore. 

Former is a comparative formed from the old superlative. 

In O.E, we have forme sJidforemeste for first. 

'' Adam our forme fader*”-— C hauCek. 

Adam oure foremeste fader.’* — M aundkville. 

Forme fader afterwards changed to — (i) fame fader fif) fomierfatker, 

^ The adverb seems to be comparative. 

* By som&y further is explained as more to theforey as if it contained the com* 
paxative suffix -iJter. 

3 In the Onnuium ” we have late, lattre, latist = late, latter, last. 
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124. The sufEx -most (O.E. mest)^ then, in such words as utm&si 
is a double superlative ending, and not the word most The analogies 
of the language clearly show that most was never suffixed to express 
the superlative, 

after-m-ost = O.E, csfier-m-est 

further-m-ost = furthest = O.'E, 

In 0,E. we fbad J^or‘iJier-‘7n^ore and hackei'-^n-ore. 
hindmost, hindermost = O.E. kindu-ma^ hinde-ma^ 

ChaxLCQT usQS /tindEirest : cp. O.E. zmieresi, overcst, u^/enasf, utterest. 
hither-m-ost is not found in the oldest English, 
in-m-ost, inner-m-ost = O.E. inne-m-est^ inne-ma. 

lower-m-ost, (nether-m-ost == O.E. nitke-m-a, nitks-m-est), 

mid-m-ost = O.E. mede-ma^ mede- 7 Hest 

out-m-ost, outer-m-ost ) ^ m . 

ut-m-ost, utter-m-ost J = O.E. uie-ma, utc-mest. 

up-m-ost, upper-m-ost, over-m-ost = OJd.,yfe’mest^ ufe- 7 msts. 

125. Over = upper (cp. a-b-ove) in O.E. writers : 

Pare thy brede and kerve in two, 

The over crust tho zieiher fro.” 

Boks of CurtasyCi p, 300. 

“ With tho ove^m^ast [uppermost] lofe hit [the saltcellar] shalle be set-"* 

p. 3s?a 

126. In O.E. we find superlatives of south, east, west, as — 

sutherncst^ eastemest^ and westemest 

r 

Comp. endmost (O.E. mde?nest)y topmost, headmost. 


III. NUMERALS.! 

1 27. Numbers may be considered under their divisions — Cardinal, 
Ordinal, and Indefinite Numerals, 


* The origin of the numerals is involved in much obscurity. 

07 ie seems to ^ve been another form of the pronoun he. 

In Gr* elr (=: €i>-e);we have a form cognate with some^ sazne; cp. Lat* szm-/dejVt 
um-iltE, seinet siiigulL 

Two. In Lat- this assumes the form bi, vi (prefixes), his ; Gr. dU (adverb). 
Three = that what goes beyond, from the root tri (iar\ to go beyond. 

Four. The original form is said to signify and three^ i.e. x and three, Sansk. 
c/mtur, Lat. ^uatuor; ciia^zg-ua = and ; tur = tzmr three. 

Others explain cha =; ka = one. C 
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X. Cardinal. 

128. One, O.E. an; Goth, ains ; Gr. ^Is ; Lat, unus ; Sansk. 

Out of the O.E. form an = one was developed the so-called 
indehnite ax“ticle an and (by loss of n) a. 

In O. E, we find ~ ana = alone. 

Two. O.E. vwa; Goth, tvai; Gr. Lat. duo; Sansk. dva; 
O.Sax. tuL 

Twain = two, O.E. iwegen. 

We had another word for two in the Northern dialects, of Scandinavian origiri, 
viz. twin, ori^nally a distributive ; cp. Goth, iveilifiai, 0,N. ivemir. 

Thrin for three also occurs in O.E. Northern writers, O.N. threnn-r. 

Three. thri, threo ; Goth. th 7 *eis ; Gr. rpels ; Lat. ires, 

Sansk. irz^ 

Four. O.K.Jeower; Qoih, Jidvor ; Gr. r^rrap^Sy rsacrapes; Lat, 
qtmtiior ; Sansk. katvar. 

This numeral has lost a letter, t/i, and there is an O. E. compound 
-fether-fotcdy fither-foted = quadruped — which fether is, of course, 
more original than four. 

Five. O.E. Go'Crx.Jimf; Gr. 'rej/re; Lat, quinquej Sansk, 
pazichan. 

In five we see that a nasal has disappeared. 

Six. O.E. si^ ; Goth, saiks ; Gr. Lat. sex; Sansk, shash. 

Seven. O.E. seofon ; Goth, sibun ; Gr. eL rd ; Lat. sej>iem; 
Sansk. saftan. 

Eight. OIEi.eahta; Goth, a/iiaze; dr. oktc^; JLa.t oeio/ Sansk. 
asA/an. 

Nine. O.E. nigon ; Goth, niun; O.Sax. nigun ; Gr. kpvia\ 
Lat. novem ; Sansk- navaii. 

In the fourteenth century we find neghen for nine. The gh org represents an 
orij^nal v. 

F'ivs =s that which comes after [four]. 

The Sansk. J>anchan is connected with j>asitcha — coming after, as in 
behind, after, 

Stje. Sansk. s/zas/t = Zend, kslirvas, which is probably a compound of tWiV 
and four. 

Seven is connected with a root sap, to follow == that which follows [sis]. 

Eight is originally a dual form. Sansk. ashian = e* -f cka + tan == x -4- and 4- 3. 

Nifte = new = that which comes after eight and is the bafjinxdng of a new 
quaternion. 

Ten ™ two and eight. 
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Ten- O.E. tyn^ ten; Goth- talkun; Gr. Se/cu ; Lat. decern; 
Sansk. dashan. 

The Gothic shows that tyn or ten = tegen or tygen. 

Eleven. O.E. endlif {endleof)\ Goth, dinlif ; Gr. ; 

Lat undecim ; Sansk. ika^dcesha. 

Eleven ts= end =z en ^ one 4- lev-en = lif ^ ten. 

Twelve. O. E. iwelj; Goth, twalif;. is a compound of twa = 
two + lif “ ten. 

The suffix-/^ is another form of tig^ ten, which we find in O.E. iwen-tig^ 
Goth, ivai-tigdtts = 2 x 10 = twenty. So that -/^corresponds to Gr. -^ewa ; 
L-at. -decim. (In Lat. / and d are sometimes interchangeable, as lacryma and 
dmnytnct.) In such words as Zaughy enough, gk, originally a guttural, has 
becomeyi 

In Lithuanian we find wienodika == 11 ; d^y^Uka = X2. 

In the 'Fr. onze, douze ; the Lat, •decint has undergone a greater change than 
•tig into dif. ^ 

The Sansk. dva-dasha == 12 is represented in Hindfistdni by ; and sht- 

dosha. = 1 6, by sddah, 

129. The numbers from thirteen to nineteen are formed by adding 
deen (O.E. dyne) = ten, to the first nine numerals. 

130. The numerals from twenty to ninety are formed by suffix- 
ing (O.E, tig) == ten, to the first nine numerals. 

X31:. Hundred. In the oldest English we find hund = hundred. 
In the Northumbrian dialect hundrad, hundrath occurs. Hund 
originally signified (cp. Lat. centum, Gr. c-fcardi', Sansk. shata); 
it is nothing else but a shortened form of tegen, degen-d, Goth, tai- 
hun, taihun-d^ t^ji. The. syllable -^red = -rcethr is also a suffix 
used in Icelandic, with the same force as dig^- 

In the oldest English hu 7 td was added to the numerals from 70 to 100, as hund- 
seqfentig ^ 70; Goth. sikun^tShund ; Gr. ^/S^oij.tj-KouTci ; Lat septua-gznto. 

It is probable that the original form was not hund-seofentig, but hund-seqfonta ; 
O.Sax. {h)oni sibunta (decade seventh). 

Hundred could also be expressed by hund-ientik (kund-ieontig ) : cp. Goth. 
taihundihund, 

132.^ Thousand ==; O.E. thAsend; Goth, th^sendja; Slavonic 
tusantja; Lithuanian tiik-stanti; in. which perhaps we have a com- 
bination of ten and hundred. The Sanskrit sahasras, i,ocX5 = a 
going together. 

* Some suppose that kund-^red = hund^ore (like cent-uria) with suffix -d, Tn 
O.E. of the fourteenth century we find kunderscad huttdretk. In O. N. hundrath 
= hundred : cp. dtiratkr, containing 80 ; iirmtkr, contaming 200- 
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133. For casing Distributives (how many at a time) we 
employ — 

(1) The preposition by, as djy ones^ djy iwo by two. 

So in O. E. be anfealdufUs one by one ; he h'ltnd^'edes^ he thou- 
sand es, (Maundeville. ) 

(2) And, as t^on nnd trnn. 

(3) With each ana every, two each^ eve}y four. 

There are also other expressions, as two apiece^ two at a time. 

134* Multiplicatives are expressed — 

(1) By placing the cardinal before the greater number, eight 
hundred. 

(2) By adjectives, with suffix -fold, as twofold^ &c. 

(3) Romance adjectives in -pie (ble), as dou^bley tre~ble^ 
&c. 

(4) By the adverb once, as once, twice. 

(5) By the word times ; three times one are three. 

In O, F. we used sithe, sitkes = times ; as tzvo sitkes too = 2X2, 

135, Both. O.E, bcge 7 t (m.), bd (n,) ; Goth, bat, ha; Ger. 
bei~de. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find b^, ba, bo, 
boo == both; gen. heire {bother, botheres). 

Sometimes ba is joined to twa (two), as bdtwd, outwa, butu. 

Bo-th is a derivative of bo or ha, by means of the suffix ~th. Cp 
Goth, bafoihs ; O.N. bdthir. ^ * 

As we find bathe first in the Northern dialects, it is probably due 
to Scandinavian influence. 

The O.E. hegen softened to beyne occurs in the literature of the 
fourteenth century : — 

** Well thou maiht, 5if thou wolt, taken ensaumple of beyne ^ 

Bothe two in heor elde children heo beore.” — Vernon MS. 


2. Ordinals. 

136. The ordinals, with the ‘exception of first and second, are 
formed from the cardinal numbers, and were originally superlatives 
formed by the suffix -ta {th). 

First. For the etymology of this word see § 123. 

X 
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Second (Lat* secundus = following) has replaced the O.E. other 
(a comparative form). 

In O.E- other on-ther = one of two) might tsignifjr the hrst or the second of 
two. It is sometimes joined with the neuter of the article, as theet other ^ which 
in the fourteenth century was represented by the tot/ier (= thet other 1 ; the hvst 
was sometimes expressed by the ton{,the toon)^ the tone = thet one. 

Third = O.E. thridda^ thridde ; ^de (~ ^d^) is an adjective 
snffix “ tha : cp. Lat. ter-tiu-s. 

Fourth = feordha. 

Fifth O.E. fif-ta. 

Sixth = O.E. six‘ta. 

Seventh, Ninth, Tenth = O.E. seofdtha^ nigStha^ teatha. 

In thirteenth and fourteenth centuries these wei-e — 

sevethe^ nethe^ and tethe (in the Southern dialects). 
sevendoy neghende, iende (in the Northern dialects). 
seventhe, nintlie^ tenthe (in the Midland dialects). 

The Midland forms are formed from the Northern ones, and made thekr 
appearance in the fourteenth century ; and the latter are of Scandinavian origin.^c 

In the Northumbrian Gospels we find seofnnda. 

Eighth stands for dght-ik ; O. E. eaht-o-tha. 

In O.E. (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we find aghtenae. 

Eleventh® = @.E. endlefia, caUefia {ellmende^ endlefthe in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 

Twelfth = O.E. twelfta {iwecfthe, twelfth in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries). 

Thirteenth = O.E. thretkedtha\threttethe ^Ti 6 .threttende^ thirtmde^ 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries]. 

So up to nineteen, the oldest English forms end in -othe (without 
n) as: fourteen, feowerieotha ; fifteen, fifieotha ^ sixteen, sixteotha; 
seventeen, seofonteotka ; eighteen, eahtateotha ; nineteen, nigonteotka. 

The corresponding forms in use in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were: fourteen, fourtethe^ fourtende^ fourtontke; fifteen, 
fyfiethe^ Jiftend&, Jif tenthe ; sixteen, sixtetke^ sexiende^ sixtenthe^ &c. 

Twentieth = O. E. tmenttcg-otha 


* Cp. O.N. 7 szoundz, 9 niundi, xo iimidi, xs thretterndi^ xsJimtmndL See. 
“For origin of ft see remarks on Seventh. 
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IV, INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

137. The indefinite article, as we have seen, is a new development 
after the Conquest of the numeral ojie (dn). 

Before a word beginning with a consonant the ^ is dropped- 
One 4- the ne^tive ne give us none, O.E. ndn. 

None is only used predic^tively or absolutively ; ^ when used with 
a following substantive the n is dropped, whence no. 

Before comparatives is in the instrumental case, as “ no better/' &c. Cp. 
the better &c. 


V. indefinite numerals. 

138. All = O.E. eall, eal (see note on the old genitive plural, 
aller^ alder ^ § 107). 

139. Many = O.E. manig^ ntanegA^ 

In the thirteenth century we find tor the first time the indefinite 
article used after it, as : on moni a 7 'e wisest (La^nmon), 7nony enne 
thifzg = TTiany a wise^ tnany a thmg. Hawes has Tftany a fold. 

140. Eela, feola^ fele, Ger. viel (many), were once in common use 
as late as the eighteenth century. 

1 41 . F e w = O. E. fedtva^ fed. 

In O. E. we find fa^ fo^ and fone as well as few% few. 


* By absolutely is meant without a following substantive. 

® Many is also a noun, as in ‘‘a great 7nanyy 

“ A many of our bodies.” — Hen. V. v. 3 . 

O thou fond many ** — a Hen. IV. i. 3 . 

“ The rank-scented 7nanyy 

** In many*s looks.” — Son^tets, 93 . 

“A 77tea7iy& of us were called together.” — Latimer’s Sermons, 

Than a gret many of old sparowes geder to-geder.” — L. Andrews. 

* And him fyligdon mycele Tfmnigeo == and there followed him (a) great 7nan.y 
(or multitude).”- — Maii. iv. 23 * 



CHAPTER XII 


PRONOTJNS. 


142. On the nature of the Pronoun see p. So, § 62. 

143. The classes of Pronouns are : (1) Personal Pronouns, (2) 
Demonstrative Pronouns, (3) Interrogative Pronouns, (4) Relative 
Pi'onouns, (5) Indefinite Pronouns. 


I. Personal Pronouns. 


(i) Substantive Pronouns. 

I44. The personal pronouns have no distinction of gender. There 
are two persons : the person who speaks, called the ]Dei’son ; the 
person spoken to, the second person. 


/ njlexion of the Pronoun of the Pirst Person^ ^ 


Sing. 

iKom. 

I 

0. English. 

Ic Ich * Uch ^ 


Oen. 

— 

min 


Pat. 

me 

me 


Acc. 

me 

??iec me 

Fbural 

Kom. 

we 

Tue 


Gen. 

— 

t^ser urt 


Pat. 

us 

tis 


Acc. 

us 

disic us 


145. In I the guttural has disappeared : it is radical and exists in the allied 
languages, as San.sk. ati-am ; Or. h'rto ; Lat. eg-o; Goth- 

By noticing the oblique cases we see there are two stems, ah (zc) and of 
the first person. ’ 


146. In O.E. we find the pronoun agglutinated to a verb, as Ichahhe = Ich -»• 
halfbe (I have) ; Ichitle = Ich + •wiZle (I will), &c. 

In the provincial dialects of the South of England it still exists ; cp. chilP 
in Shakespeare's King JLear. 


Those marked thus ) are later forms. 
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147. Me (datSve) is still in use (i) before impersonal verbs, me'^ 
thinks == it appears to me ; me seems ^ me lists ; (2) after interjections, 
as, wee is me^ well is him ; (3) to express the indirect object, to ?ne^ 
or for me. ^ 

Me == for me. It is often a mere expletive in Elizabethan wnters, and no doubt 
the original force of the pronoun was forgotten. 

See the dialogue between Petruchio and his servant Grumio, in Tatnine of 
Shrevjy i. 2 

Pet. Vijlain, I ^nuck here soundly. 

“ Gru, Knock you here, sir? Why, sir, what am. I, sir, that I should knock 
you here, sir ? 

“ Pet. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well, or I'll knock your 
knave’s pate. 

‘*Gru. My master is grown quan*elsome. I should knock you first, and then 
I know after who comes by the worst. . . . 

Hortensio. How now, what’s the matter? 

** Gru. book you, sir, — he bid me knock him, and rap him soundly, sir. 
Was it fit for a servant to use his master so ? ” 

In O.E. we find the dative construed before th^verb to he and an 
adjective, as ; me were leof = it would be lief (preferable) to me. 
Traces of this idiom are to be found in Shakespeare, as : Me had 
rather {Pick. II. iii. 3) = O.E. mewerelefer = I had liever. 

Shakespeare has also : you were best = it were best for you. 

The dative me has lost a sufSx r (sign of dative): cp. Goth. 
r/zi-s^ Ger. 7 ni-r. 

The acc. me = mec : cp, Goth, mik ; Ger. viich. 


14S, %Afe: Goth, weis ; Ger. wir ; Sansk. vayam, v/here zo*, like 
Sansk. represents an m ; the suffix -s (-r) iS a relic of an old 
demonstrative sf?ia joined to the first pronoun : cp. Sansk. asm^. 
Gr, so that (originally) we = 4 that (or he). 

149. Us (dat.) : Goth, tmsis ; Ger. uns. The letter n disappears 
as usual before s in Old English. 

= an older a (= ma)^ as in Sanskrit a'S?na-byam : -s {ns) 
represents the particle {sma)^ so that the case-ending has disappeared 
altogether. 

Us (acc.) : Goth, u-nsl-s ; Ger. uns ; Sansk. a-smd^n ; Us then 
= muns = mans = ??zas?n. 

150. The O.E. had a dual number for the first and second persons, 
which went out of use towards the close of the thirteenth century. 


* plucked me ope his doublet /' — f uizics Ccesar^ i. 2. 
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151. ( 6 ) The Pronoun of the Second Person^ 

Old English. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

thou 

thee 

thu. 

thin. 

the 



Acc. 

thee’ 

thec^ 

th^ 

Flueal. 

Nom. 

ye, you 


— 


Gen. 

— 


gu 


Dat. 

you 

eow^ 

gzno. 


Acc. 

you 

eowic^ 

cow, g24W. 


152. Thou: Goth, ; Gr. <r 6 y t 6 ; Lat. tu ; Sansk. tz/a-m. 

The stem is tva, which is weakened to tu and yti, 

153. The use of the plural for the singular was established as early 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

ThoUy as in Shake^eare*s time., was (i) the pronoun of affection towards friends, 
(2) good-humoured superiority to servants, and (3) contempt or anger to strangers! 
It had, however, already fallen somewhat into disuse ; and, being regarded as 
archaic, was naturally adopted (4) in the higher poetic style and in the language 
of solemn prayer. — ^Abbott. 

154. Thee (dat,): Goth, thus; Gr. croi ; Lat. ttifi ; Sansk, 
tuhhyam. See remarks on me (dat). 

Thee (acc, ) : Goth. tJiuk ; Ger. dich ; Gr, t<?, ere 5 Lat, se ^ 
Sansk, tvhm. See remarks on me (acc. ). 

155. Ye : Go^h, Ju-t ; Gr. ; Lat. vos ; Sansk. ynsm^, yityam. 

The Sanskrit yusmS = tu sma = thou and hed The" dual 

git originally signified thou -f i^o = you two. 

The confusion between ye and yo7t did not exist in Old Engli.sh. Ye was 
always used as a nom., ^Ayou as a dat. or acc. In the English Bible the dis- 
tinction is very carefully observed, but in the dramatists of the Elizabethan period 
there is a very loose use of the two forms. Not only is you used as nominative, 
but^'if is used as an accusative. =* 

"Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate — Shakespeare. 

" And I as one consent ^ithye in all.'* — S ackville. 

You (dat.) : Goth, izwis ; O. Sax. iu ; Gr. hflvy Lat. vo-bis ; 
Sansk. yusma-bhyam and vas. 

You (acc.) : Goth, izwis ; O. Sax. iu ; Gr. vjuas; Lat. z^os ; Sansk. 
yusm&n {;uas\ 

^ That is, sma ==■ he, that, this, &c. 

® I am inclined to look upon the origin of ye for you in the rapid and careless 
pronundation of the latter word, so that, after all, the ye in the above extracts 
should be written y (= you) ; ye or you may be changed into ee : cp. tooh ee 
tooa ye. 
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In English yBu has been developed out of the 0 ,E. eow^ which 
represents j/w = tu, the stem of the second personal pronoun ; the 
case suffix having wholly disappeared. 

[c) Demonstrative Pronoun of the Third Person. 

156. He, She, Tt. This pronoun is sometimes, but incorrectly, 
called a personal nronoun ; it has distinction of gender, like other 
demonstrative pronouns in O.E., which the personal pronouns have 


not^ 



Old Englisli. 

Masculine. 

Nom. 

he 

he. 


Gen. 

— 

his. 


Dat. 

him 

him. 


Acc. 

him 

/line, him. 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

she 

heo, hi,"*' Hf ho. 


Gen. 

— 

hire. 


Dat. 

her 

hire. 


Acc. 

her 

hi, heo. ^ 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

it 

hit. 


Gen. 

— 

his. 


Dat. 

it 

him. 


Acc, 

it 

hit. 



Plural. 

Novi. 

They hi. 

heo, 

hit* )>a* ]>ei.* 

Gen. 

— kira^ heora, hercy he7% )parf 

Dat. 

Them heojn. hemf ka?}i, * jpazmi 

Ace. 

Them hi, 

heo. 

hemf l>amf \>o.^ 


157. The Old English pronouns were formed from only one eteui, 
hi; but the modern English contains the stems ht^ sa^ and tha. 

He. For we sometimes find in Old English hoy a (not coU' 
fined always to one number or gender she^ it^ they). 

It occurs in Shakespeare, as must needs (2 Hen. VI. xv. 2) ; 
qtwtk ^a; and is also common in other old writers, as — “has a 
eaten bull-beefe’^ (S. Rowlands) ; “ see how a frownes^’ (Ib.). 

Hi-m (dat.) contains areal dative suffix which is also found 
in the dative of adjectives and demonstrative pronouns.^ 

^ The demonstrative character of this pronoiin is seen in such, expressions as, 

What is Jte at the gate (Shakespeare) ; “ He of the bottomless pit *' (Milton, 
Areopa^ticc^ ; “ Mi of Denemarch ” (Robert of Gloucestei^ ; “ thai of Lome- 
that of the Castel” (JBarbour)\ ** they in France” (Shakespeare); ** them of 
Greece” (Norths Pint arch),. Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 

» Him was also the dative of it, and we often find it applied £0 maniinate 
things in the later periods of language. 
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Hi-m (acc.). TMs was originally a dative form^ which in the 
twelfth century (in Layamon and Orm . ) began to replace the accu- 
sative. 

nine . — The old accusative was sometimes shortened to Mn and 
in^ and still exists in the South of England under the form en^ as — 
“Up I sprung, drow’d [threw] down my candle, and douted [put 
out] en- ; and hadn’t a blunk [spark] o’ fire to teen en again,” — 
( Devonshire Dialect . ) 

1 58. She, in the twelfth century, in the Northern dialects, replaced 
the old form heo. The earliest instance of its use is found in the 
A. "Sax. Chronicle.i After all, it is only the substitution of one de- 
monstrative for another, for she is the feminine of the definite 
article, which in O.E. was seo or sia ; from the latter of these 
probably comes she. 

In the Lancashire dialect the old feminine is still preserved under 
the form ho^ pronounced something like he in her. 

Her (dat.) contains a true dative (fern.) sufiix, -r or 

Her (acc.) was originally dative, and, as in the case of him^ has 
replaced an accusative ; the old acc. was hi^ heo, 

159. I-t has lost an initial guttural. 2 The if is an old neuter suffix 
(cp. tha-t^ wha-t) cognate with d in Latin — illu-d^ istu-d, quo-d^ 
qiild. It is often a kind of indeterminate pronoun in O. E. ; it was 
a man = there was a man ; it arn = there are. 

It (dat. ) has replaced the true form him. 

For the history of the word his see Adjective Pronouns ~ 

160. They. — In the thirteenth century this form came into use in 
the North of England, and replaced hi or heo ; the earliest forms 
of it are i>e 55 , tha. 

The Southern dialect kept up the old form hi or heo nearly to the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

They is the nom. plural of the definite article, O.E. probably 
modified by Scandinavian influence,^ 


^ ^ 1140 (Stephen). Dser efter ecce ferde ofer sae.*’ In the thirteenth century, 
the ordinary form of she is sco^ found in Northern writers ; seize (^scd) is a Midland 
modification of it. 

2 We find this h disappearing as early as the twelfth century (as in 

3 The O. Norse forms bear a greater resemblance to they, ihei*^, and them 
than the OE. ones. 

O, Norse tIiei-T<, theirra^ tlzeim. 

O.E. thdrez^ tham. 

The Misdland and Southern dialects changed O.E. iha to nnr to thei or 
ihey. 
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©r gif tkai men, that will study 

In the craft of Astrology,” &c.— Barbour's Bruce, 

Them (dat,), O.E. is the dative plural of the definite article^ 
and replaced O.E* heom^ hem. 

The-m (acc.) is a dative form; the true accusative is thd or they. 
It has replaced the O.E. hi or heo. 

We often find the dramatists em (acc.), usually printed as 
if it were a contraction o£ the^n^ which represents the old 
hem^ as — 

The sceptre and the golden wreath of royalty 

Seem hung within my reach. 

Then take *em to you 

And wear ^em long and worthily.” — Rows. 

i6i. Table showing the origin of she, they, &:c. 


Definite Article. 


Singular Nom. 

Masc. 

se 

1 

Fern, 
seo (sio) 

1 

Neut. 

thael 

1 


1 

THE 

1 

SHE 

1 

THAT 

Nom. 

Plural . . tha 

1 

Gen. 

thfira 

! 

Dat. 

tham 

1 

Acc. 

tha 

1 

1 

THEY 

THEIR 

( 

THEM 

1 


We have said nothing about the genitives of the personal pro- 
nouns, because they are now expressed by the accusative with a pre- 
position. For the origin of the pronominal genitives, see Adjective 
Pronouns. 


(2) Reflexive Pronouns. 

162. Reflexives in English are supplied by the personal pronouns 
with or without the word self. 

“ I do repent meP — Shakespeare's Merchant ''f Veftice. 

* Signor Antonio commends him to you.” — Ib. 

** My heart hath one poor stnng to stay it by.”— yokn, 

** Come, lay thee down. ” — Lodge's Lookhtg Glass. 

Ladies, go sit down amidst this bower." — Ih. 

‘^All (fishes) have hid them in the weeds." — John Fuetcher's Faithful 
Shepherdess, 

163. The addition of self renders the reflexive signification more 
emphatic, as — 
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(I) myself, (thou) thyself &c. 

Singular . 1st person, myself; and person, thyself yourself 
Plural . . 5, ourselves; ,, yom'selves. 

Singular (3d person) . masc. himself ; fern, herself; neut. itself 
Plural ,, . themselves, 

164. Self was originally* an adjective =: same, as n that sehte moment 
(Chaucer). 

‘“A goblet of the self** = A piece of the same.” — Bake of C74r^asye, 1 . 776. 
'‘That self mould” (Shakespeare, Blch. //, i. 2). Cp. selfsame. 

In the oldest English self was declined as a definite or indefinite adjective ; as 
Ic self 2 LnA Ic sel/a I (my)self, and agreed with the pronouns to which it was 
added ; as nom. Ic self a; gen. 7nht sel/es, dat. 7ne silfnm, acc. mecsilfne. 


165. In O.E. sometimes the dative of the personal pronoun was 
prefixed to the nominative of self as— (l) Ic me silf ; (2) tim the 
silf; (3) he him silf : (i) we us silfe ; (2) ge edit) silf e ; (3) hi hint 
sil/e. 

166. In the tiiirteenth century a new form came in, by the sub- 
stitution of the genitive for the dative of the prefixed pronoun in the 
first and second persons, as — mi self thi self for me self the self; our 
self your self for us self you self 

No doubt self began to be regarded as a noun* Cp. onds self 

Speak of thy fair self Edith. — ^J. Fletcher. 

*'My woeful self! — Ben Jonson. 

“ Thy crying selfB — Shakespeare. 

“ For at your dore myself doth dwell/* — H eywoop, The Four P,^s, 

“ Myself hath been the whip.*’’ — C haucer. 

Hence self makes its plural, selves, like nouns ending in ^ fe; 
cp. To our gross selves'^'* (Shakespeare) — a formation altogether of 
recent origin. *^To prove their sel/es’* occui's in Berner’s Froissart. “ 

167. Such phrases as Ctesar’s self (North), Tarqtdn’s self (Shake- 
speare), are not, philologically speaking, so correct as Attica self 
(North), &c. Comp. 

And Icaaw kyndly what God es 
And what man self es that es ies." 

Hampole’s P 7 -icke of Cotisc,, p. 4 . 


^ Self, Goth, silha^ Ger. selbe^ probably contains the reflexive si (Lat. se)^ and 
lb, life, soul (as in Ger. leib, body). The Sansk. soul, is used as 

a reflexive. 

2 In O.E. the pJural was marked by e or ~e?t : wnen this disapjpeared it left the 
plurals ourself yoursef themself; but as w<sr and you were often used in the 
singular number, a new plural came into use, so we now say ycntrself (sing.), 
yourselves (pL), 

Cp. “ We have saved o^irself that trouble.” — Fielding, 

You, my Prince, yourself a soldier, will rewm-ti him.” — L ord Bvron. 
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168. In himscfj^ tkentselvesy it self (not its self) the old dative 
remains unchanged ; kis self themselves, are provincialisms. With 
own, his and their may be used. 

169. In O, E, 07 te was sometimes used for self 

And the body with flesshe and bane, 

Es harder than the saul by it ane,'* 

Hampoi-e, Pricks of Consc . , |>. Si> 

Whan they c®me by them one two ** 

= “ When they two came by themselves.” 

Morte d* Arthur^ P* ^4 


(3) Adjective Pronouns. 

170. The adjective pronouns, or, as they are sometimes called, the 
possessive pronouns, were originally formed from the genitive case 
of the personal pronouns, and were declined like adjectives. 

In modern English, the possessive adjective pronouns are identical 
in form with the old genitives of the personal pronouns, and are 
indeclinable. 

Traces of the older adjectival forms are found in the fourteenth 
century. 

1 7 1. Mine, my, thine, thy, O.E. min, thin. The e in mine and 
thine only marks the length of the preceding vowel, and is no 
inflexional syllable. 

is a true genitive suffix as far as English is concerned, but is of 
adjectival origin.^ 

In the twelfth century the n dropped off before a consonant, but 
retained {a) in the oblique cases, (h) in the plural (with final e), 
{e) when the pronoun followed the substantive, {d) before a word com- 
mencing with a vowel. 

The fourth or euphonic use of mme and thine is exceedingly 
common in poetry, as — 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice.” — S hakespearb. 

Of the third usage we have instances as late as Shakespeare^s 
time, as brother mine, uncle mine. 

T72. Plis, a true genitive of the root hi. 

In O.E. we often find a plural hise. 

He-r, O.E. hi-re, contains a genitive suffix, -r (re). 

3: Gotb, meina, theitm ; Gr. hp-ov, oov (Teoto) ; Lat. met, iui; Sansk. 
eava. The Gothic forms correspond to Sansk. maddya, toaddya, the tt in 
meina, iheina. representing d in mad^iya, &c. 
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Its, O.E. his. This form is not much older than the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is not found in the Bible, or in Spenser, rarely 
m Shakespeare ^ and Bacon, more frequently in Milton, common in 
Diyden, who ‘ seems to have been ignorant of the fact that his was 
once the genitive of 2V, as well as of he. 

** And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding- seed after /lis kind."-— 
Ge?t. u 12 . 

“ It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise hzs heel.'* — iii. 15. 

** And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose/^is‘ lustre ."- — yulitis Caesar, i. 2. 

173, Along witn the use of his we find, in the fourteenth century, 
in the West Midland dialect, an uninflected genitive hit. 

Forthy the derk dede see hit is demed ever more 

For hit dedeS of dethe duren there — A Hit. Poems^ B. 1. soaa. 

This curious form is found in our Elizabethan dramatists : — 

“ It knighthood shall fight all it friends," — SiUnt JVi>7nan^ ii. 3. 

The innocent milk in ii most innocent mouth.* 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

That it*s had ii head bit off by it young." — i. 4. 

** That which groweth of ii own accord.” 3 — Levii. xjtv. 5. 

174* Eor its 02in we have a curious form that occurs frequently 
in older writers, namely, *the own/ as— ‘"A certeine sede which 
grov/eth there of the own accorde.’’— of Facion, 1555. 

It occurs in Hooker, but is altered in the modern reprints to 
earliest instance of this usage is found in Hampole’s 

Pricke of Conscience,” p. 85 ( a . d . 1340) ; — 

For the saule, als the boke hers wytnes. 

May be pyned with fire bodily, 

Als it may be with the awe^t body.’* 

175- Ou-r, you-r, O.E, tt^re (us'^e/^), eow^er {g'ur'e^y, 

All these forms contain a genitive pL suffix (adiectival), -r {-rei 
bee note on Aider^ p. 105. 

_Thei-r has also a genitive pi. suffix, -r, and has replaced the older 
ht~re {heo-re^ he-re, he-r). See Table, p. 12 1. 


* Mr. Abbott notices that it is common in Florio’s Montaigne. 

Therefore the dark Dead Sea it is deemed evermore, 
or zis deeds of death endure (last) there yet,” 

3 The modem reprint of the edition of 1611 has altered it to its. 

4 A later form. 
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(4) Independent or Absolute Possessives. 

176. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, are called 
independent or absolute because they may be used without a following 
substantive, as this is mine, that is vours. 

“ The tem^st may break out which overwhelms thee 
And and -Byron. 

177. Hers, ours, yours, theirs, are double genitives containing 
a pL suffix r 2. sing, suffix These forms were confined in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the Northern dialects, and are 
probably due to Scandinavian influence. Sometimes we find imi* 
tations of them in the Midland dialects, as hores^ heres = theirs. 
The more ordinaiy forms in the Southern dialects than these in -s 
are hire {hir), oure {our)^ youre {your\ hei^e {her), as — “I wol bf 
your in alle that ever I may.” — Chaucer. 

In Old English we sometimes find ouren = ours ^ here?i = theirs, 
and in provincial English we find hisn^ hern, ourn, theirn. 


II. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

178. The demonstratives, with the exception of the zxid yon, are 
used substantively and adjectively. 

(l) The (usually called the Definite Artkie) was formerly declinea 
like an adjective for number, gender, and case, but is now without 
any inflexion. ^ 

Singular. 


Masc. Nom. se, the."^ 

Gefi^ thce-s, t Jit'S f*' tJta^s.* 

Dat. tha.-Tfz, tlici-uj* tJie-n..* 

Ace. tJuz-7ie^ ike-yieh*" tfui-7ie,* ike-n*' 

Ifisi. tJit, tJii. 

Fern. Notn. sea, tJieo* tJie.^ 

Gen, tJt^-re, iJta-fe,* tJie-re.* 

Dat. thce-re, iJia-re,* iJia^-Te * 

Acc. tJ^d, ikea^ the.* 

Nout. JNom.'\ 

and > tJue^t, that,* thet.* 

Acc. ) 

Gen. ) 

and > like the Masa 

Dat. ) 

I Eater forms which were in partial use during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries aro distinguished thus (*^). 
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Plural. 

Nom. thA, ihate* tho* i/ze,* 

Gen, tha-^'ya^ thare* tftere,^ 

JOat^ than,^ than* thenj^ 

Acc, th^, ikaief"^ tho,^ tJie.* 

The inflexions began to drop off about the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

Tke^ before a comparative, is the old instrumental thi,^ as the more 
= eo magis, &c. 

(2) That. In the O.E. Northern dialects that was used irrespec- 
tive of gender, as ihatt engell; tkatt allterr (Orm*), and in the 
fourteenth century we find it as a demonstrative, as now, taking the 
place of the older thilk {thilki). See next page. Then it took for 
itself the following plurals : (2) tho (or tha\ the old plural of the 
definite article \ (b) thos {thas\ the old plurals of this.^ 

In the Southern and some of the Midland dialects, we find ihes^ these ^ tkzse, 
tfios = these. 


(3) Those = O.E. tkas^ the old plural of thes = this. 

The- history of the word that should he borne well in mind : — (i) It was origin 
ally neuter, (cp. •wka-t) ; (2) It became an indeclinable demonstrative^ 
answering in meaning to ille, ilia, ilZnd; (3) It took the pi. (i) of the ; (2) of 
this. 

(4) This {^hic, hme^ hoc) = O.E. thes (m.), theos (f.), this (m.), 
as formerly declin^ like an adjective. Here again the nettte^ haa 
replaced the masculine and feminine forms, which, however, in the 
south of England were be found as. late as 1357. 

In Wickliffe we have tMsls fader = the father of this man. 

The O.E. thes is (as seen by the O.Sax. these) contracted, and it contains the 
root the (or iha, as in the) and a lengthened form of se (the), Sansk. sye?. This 
se had the force of Lat. ^gue, as in hi-c, gnts-gne. 

These = O.E. thds, thesf these f thisef this,'*' 


The e is no sign of inflexion, but marks the length of the vowel a. 

Koch supposes those to be a lengthened form of the old pi, tho. He seems to 
have overlooked the Northumbrian use of (which in the Midland dialects 
would be represented by iho^. Koch's statement is : “ Es kann nicht die 
fortbildung von 4-gs. th^s sein.” Cp. the following passage from Hampole's 
Pricke of Consc, p. 30 : — 

Alle thas men that the world mast dauntes. 

Mast bisily the world here hauntes ; 

And thas that the world serves and loves, 

Serves the devil, as the hook proves." 
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This refers to the more immediate object, that to the remoter 
object 


What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

'That more than heaven pursue.” — P ope. 


179. We have ’^hree demonstratives containing the adjective 
like, with the instrumental case of the particles tJie^ and / (Goth. 
i-s), 

(i) Such: O.E. swilc'^ = swi^ the inst. of swa = so^ and -Jc = 
lie = like. 

Such then signifies so-like (cp, Ger, soldi = so-Udi) ; such like is a 
pleonastic expression. 

In the Northern dialects we find slyk^ sli, silk, of Scandinavian 
origin, whence Scotch sic. 

In O.E. sucke teUf &c. = ten timCvS as much (or. as manyj^ 

‘*’The lengtheis snche ten as the deepnesse.” — PUg^ p. 235. 


(2) Thilk the like, that, that same = O.E. thydic, thy-lc 
{thelk,* thulk,^ thike^) ; Provincial English fhuck, thucky [tkeck^ 
thick, thicky, thedey). Thi = the instrumental case of the^ and Ik = 
Hks. It corresponds exactly to Lat. tadis, Sansk. ta-d^^isha, Gr. 
rrjXiKOS. 

I am thilke that thou shouldest seeche.'* — Pilgrimage^ p. 5. 

She hadde founded thilke hous.” — Jh. p. 7. 

Thysdk (whence thyllic) = this like, is sometimes found in O.E, 


(3) Ilk = same : of thoX ilkd 

“ This ilk worthe knight/' — C haucer. 

Thai ilk'- manP-^Ik. 

Jlk = O. E. ylc ; i or y == the instrumental case of the stem i = 
he, that, and dk = -Zr == like. 


iSo. Same: Gothic sama, O.N. saiiir, Lat, similis., Gr. o^ms, 
Sansk, sama. In the oldest English same is an adverb = together, 
and not a demonstrative. 

As the word makes its appearance for the first time in the Northern 
dialects, it is no doubt due to Scandinavian influence.® 

It is joined to the demonstratives the, this, that, yon, yond, self. 


® In O.E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there are various forms of 
this compound, as s^zvuic, sulch, smutch, smick, sfwuch, sock. 

2 Thai ilk, O.E. that ylca, wa^ originally neuter. Xtk = same must be dis- 
tinguished from O.E, ilk, ilka, each, each one. 

3 Sam...sam = whether., .or, is found in 0,E. 
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Yon, yond, yonder. Goth,jaiyi!s{xn,)jjama({.),jazna^a(n.), 
that In the oldest English j/c?nd (^geond)is only a preposition. = 
through, over, beyond^ or an adverb = yonder. The root ge is a 
pronominal stem that occurs in yea^ O.E. gea ; ye-s^ See. ^ 

Yond makes its appearance as a demonstrative for the first time 
in the ‘‘Ormulum” (twelfth century). 

It is seldom used substantively, as in the folloudng passages from 
Old English writers : — 

I am the kynge of this londe & Oryens am kalled, 

And the 'ho7idiir is my quene, Betxyce she hette/" 

Clievelere Assigne^ 1 . 

Ys “hone xEy page?”—!?., of Brunne, Spec, of E. p. 119. 

The “bond is that semly.” — W ill, of Palerne. 

182. So. O.E. = swa. 

“ Folly (I say) that both makes friends and keeps them sol — Bp. Rennet’s 
Translation ^Er.a smus* Praise of Polly. 

** If there were such a way ; there is none soP — Gower, ii. 33. 

In O.E. so (inst.) is used before comparatives like tJie (O. E. tht) : swo long 
the worse = the longer the worse ; ^^swo leng swo more.” — O.E. Horn. Second 
Series, pp. 85, 87. 


III. Interrogative Pronouns. 

182*. The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, what^ 
whether, with the compounds whoever, whatever, whether* 
soever, whichsoever, 

183. Who. O.E. hwa^ hwo,^ ho^ (masc. and fern.), hweet^ hwatf 
* (neut. ) \ Gotn. hva-s (m.), hva (neut) ; Sans-k. kds (m.), kd (f.), 
ka-t (neut.) 5 Gr. /to-s, rros ; Lat. ^uod.^ 

It is only used of persons, and is masculine and feminine. 

Whose* O* E. hwasy wkoSy * /los, * was, * was, * gen. sing. Origin ' 
ally of all genders, now limited to persons, though in poetry it 
occasionally occurs with reference to neuter substantives. It i.s also 
used absolutely, as ‘ ^ Whose is the crime ? ” 

Whom (dat. sing.). O.E. hwam,^ wham,^ worn,'*' originally 
of all genders. 

The accusative hwone {hwmne) was replaced in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries hj wham, hvX instances of the older hwone are to 
be found under the forins hwan, wan, wane. 


^ Ceonre=^ Ger. je^ier, occurs in Ring Alfred’s translation of St. Gregory's 
Pastoral; anent ~ O.E. anefent = o?i-efn, on-emn = even with, against, &c. 
Tho.se marked thus (’*=) are later forms. 
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184. Wha-l, vx^^inally the neuter of who. In the Ormulum ” 
w?iat is used adj actively, without respect to gender, as ^^whaU maun ? " 

whait thing?” just as we say, what man?” ^‘w/iat woman?'' 

‘ * tifhat thing ? ” Without a noun it is now singular and neuter ; with 
a noun it is singular or plural, and of all genders. 

in Old English was used in questions concerning the nature, 
quality, or state of a person, as/izutrt is — tpa's est ///V(Mat-t. iv. 41). 

What is this womman, qu< d I, so worthily atired ? ” — Piers Fiowman. 

What is followed by like mauy^ siec/i, each^ &c. 

185. W’hat for = what sort of a, is an idiom that made its 
appearance in the sixteenth century, and is similar to the German 
zvas fiir em^ as What is he for a ukar ? = IVas^ fiir einen Vikar^ 
isi er ? What sort of a vicar is he ? Spenser, Palgrave, and Ben 
Joiison have instances of it. 

186. Whether. — O.E. hzveether^ zohether^ wlie?* ; Goth, hva-thar 
= which of the two.^ It has become archaic; but was very common 
Ln the seventeenth century. 

“ Whether \% greater, the gift or the altar?** — Matt, xxiii. 19. 

It is very rarely used adject ively, as in the following passage ; — 

** Thirdly (we have to consider) whether state (the Church or the Common- 
wealth) is the superior/’ — Ur. IMgrton in Literaiiire of the Church of England, 
vol, L p. 109. 

In the thirteenth century it is rarely inflected ; ^nd the following 
passages are almost unique : — 

{'s) Hwstheres fere wult tu beon? Mid hwether wult ta tholien?’* ^^/Utcren 
p. ^84, 

“ Now whether his hert was fulle of care.*' 4 — 3 forte d’ Arthur, 

Whether his = whetho'es, I have seen who his = whose^ an 
analogous formation. 

(<;) Bishop Hall uses the rare compound whethersoeven 

What matters it whether I go for a flower or a weed, here? Whetkersoever 
I must wither, (Uterlibet, arescam necesse est,)” 


^ See Comparatives i §113, for origin of -iker, 
a Koch says : ‘‘ Es wird im Nags, fast flexions! os.*' 

3 which of the two wilt thou be the associate? With which of the twe 
wilt thou’ suffer ? ” 

4 “ Now of which of the two was the heart full of care?” The writer is speak- 
'{aa of UnuTicelat and Queen Guenever. 

IC 
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187. Which, O.E, hwilc^ htdic^ whilc^^ wlmlc^^ whulchl^ wuekj"^ 
tvock^"^ a compound of hwi^ tlie instrumental case of kwa^ who, 
and lie = like. Cp, Eat. qualis. It is used as a singular or 
plural, and of any gender. 1 

111 O.E. it has the force sometimes of {a) qttis^ as Hwylc is wfy: 
mSdor ? Who is my mother? {k) quantus : — 

“ Whiche a sinne violent,** — Gower, iii. 244. ^ 

“ Allas w^2€ch serwe and deol ther wes 1 ** — Caste I qf Love^ p. 5. 


IV. Relative Pronouns. 

188. The relative pronouns are who, which, that, as. 

In O.E. who., %vhich.y what^ were not relative, but interrogative 
pronouns ; wliich^ whose., whoniy occur as iiiterrogatives as early as 
the end of the twelfth centuiy, but who not until the fourteenth cen- 
tury,^ and was not in common use before the sixteenth century. Thai 
and what originally referred only to netita^ antecedents. 

The relatives in the oldest Eng-lish were : — 

(1) se (m.), seo (f.), thest (n.) : also the def. article. (2) the, indeclinable. 
(3)- the in combination with se, seo, ihest r as se the, seo the, tluette. (4; 
swh, so. (s) thcet thest, whatever. (6) s^tuylc . . . = such . . , sucli. 

189. Who as a i*elative is not recognized by Ben Jonson, who says 
one relative whichT It is now used in both numbers, and relates 

to masculine or feminine antecedents (rational). 

190. Who is very rarely employed by Hawes ; frequently by Beimers ; not un- 
common in Shakespeare ; used only once or twice by Sackville. 

‘‘ And 'other sort * * * 

m ^ * 

Who, fearing to be yielded, fled before ; 

Stole home by silence of the secret night : 

The third unhappy and enraged sort 
Of desp’rate hearts, ^uho, stained In princes* blood, 

From traitorous furour could nut be withdrawn/’ — S acizville. 

rgi. Who he is used like Ger. wer, quisquis = whoso : 3 — 


* Those mai'ked thus (*) are later forms. 

2 That is to say, used freely, like Latin gui. Cp. the following : — 

“ Who of Sou dredende the Lord, herende the vois of his servaunt. Who 3id 
tn derenesses ." — Wicklifflie Version, Isaiah 1 . 10. 

3 This construction is common in Shakespeare, where we should use whoeTfer : — 

** O now iitho will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band ? 

Let him cry, ' Praise and glory on his head.* *’ 

Henry Jtf. iv. Proh 

** Whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate." — Rom. viii. 29. 

“ Who seems most sure, hhn soonest whii'ls she (Fortune) down/^ 

Sackvilce’s Henry Sta^oni. 
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U'Vio is trewe of his toiige, 

* -K- * V 

7/i’ h' a god by the Gospel.” 

Piers PI, (ed. Wright)^ p. so. 

And 'who w>dle not, ihay shalle be slone.'' — T ownj.bv, Mysteries, p. 71. 

A hwam mai he luue treweiiclie hwa ne luues his brother, Thenne mcaj*t 
the ne luues^ he is mor ,imwreastest.” (Ah ! whom may he lo^^e truly whoso 
loveth not his brother^; then whoso loveth not thee is a most wicked man.) — 
Horn. First Series, p. 274. 

'I'he demonsti'ative may be omitted, as — 

Who steals ray purse steals trash.” — Othello, Hi. 3. 157. 

192. The O.E. whan, wan is sometimes found in the fourteenth century as aft 
objective case (representing O.E. hivone and^w^?;'/) : — 

Seint Dunstan com hom aSen . , . 

Ladde his abbey al in pees fram whan he was so longe.'' 

]£, Mng, Poems, p. 37- 

**' This(e) were ure faderes of man we beth suththe ycome.” — Robert of 
Gloucester. 

193. In Gower we find the demonstrative joined to 'whose and whom, so that 
the 'whose = whose ; the whom = whom : — 

The ivkos power as now is faile.” — Co 7 ifessio Amant, ii. 187. 

“ 'The 'tvhnm no pito might areste.” — Jh, iii. 203, 

** Vour mistress ixQxn the 'whom I see 

There’s no disjunction .” — IVhitePs Tale, iv. 4. 

iVhoso that = whoso : — 

“ To Venus luhos prest that I am.” — Co?£/ess„ Amant* ii. 61. 

And dame Musylce comniaundcd curteysly 
La Bell Puceil wyth me than to daunce 
Whome that I toke wyth all my plesaunce. 

Hawes, Pa^ibne of Plcnszirc, p. 70 

194. Shakespeare uses 'who of animals and of inanimate objects regarded as 
persons, as— 

“ A lion who glared .” — f zil, Ceesar, i. 

The winds 

Who take the ruJQjau billows by the tops.” — 2 Plen, IV. iii. i. 

“ And as the turtle that has lost her mate 
Wko?n griping sorrow doth so sore attaint.” 

Sacuville’s Ilcmy Stafford. 

195. Which now relates only to neuter antecedents, but this is 
comparatively a modern restriction. Cp. Our Father art ir 

heaven.^’ 

“ Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain.” — ^Hen. VL Hi 3. 
“ Adrian which pope was.” — Gower, i. 29. 

She which shall be thy iiorice.” - /^. i. 193, 
ic>6. Compounds of which with the, that, as, &c. are now archaic : — 

“ ^I'was a foolish guest, 

The •which io gain and keep he sacnticed all 

K. 2 
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“ The better part of valour is discretion, in the •which better part T have savei^ 
my life.” — 1 Hc?t. IV. v, 4. 


“ The chain 

Whicli God he knows I saw not, for ihe which 
lie did arrest me .” — Comely of E^Tors^ v. i. 


" The civil power, which is the very fountain and head from ihe •which both these 
estates (Church and Commonwealth) do flow, and by i/w which it is brought to 
pass that there is a Church in any place.” — Br, MoRTO>r 

** His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree. 

Unless sometimes some crumbs fell to his share, 

Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the which full daintily would he fare.” 

Sackville’s hidtiction. 


** The %vhtch was eleped Clemene.*’ — G ower, ii, 34. 

** Among the whiche there was’ one.” — Jb. ii. 375. 

The Latin worde whyche that is referred 
Unto a thyngc whych is .substancyall. 

Fora nowne substantive is wel averred.” 

Hawes, P. of P. p. 24 ; see p. i 

“ Theis . , . yatis (gates) which that ye beholde.” — S kklton i, 3S4. 
Man, the which that wit and reason can.”-— Gower, i. 34. 

Thing which that is to love due.” — Ib. ii. 18. 

** Thing which as may nought been acheved.”— ii. 380. 

* ‘ This abbot which that was an holy man.” 

Chaucer^s Prioress* Taie^ 1 . 6^0. 

® * The send and ek the smale stones 

Whiche as sche ekes out for the nones.” 

Gower, .Specimens of B. p. 373. 

197. That, originally only the nmter singular relative, now agrees 
with singular and plural antecedents of all genders. ^ 


That came in during the twelfth century to supply the place of 
the indeclinable relative the, and in the fourteenth century it is the 
ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century, whic/i often supplies its 
place ; in the seventeenth centuiy, who replaces it. About Addi- 
son’s time, that had again come into fashion, and had almost driven 
which and who out of use. 


^ That introduces always an adjective clause, while who and which are not 
always so used : as — 

(i) I met a maa who told me he had been called = I met a man and he told 
me,^c. 

(s) IFs no use asking John, who knows nothing o' = It’s no use asking 
John, (since, seehtg^ that, for &c.) he knows n .:;hing of it. 

Ir. (x) the second clause is co-ordinate in sense with the preceding ; in (2) it is 
adverbial. 

Tkai^ is tne proper restrictive explicative, limiting or defining relative.”— 
Bain’^ E^iyitsh Grammar^ p. 23. 
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Addison, in his “ Humble Petition of Who and Which;' makes 
the petitioners thus complain: are descended of ancient 

families, and kept up our dignity and honour many years, till the 
Jack Sprat that supplanted us.’^ 


198. There is another point in v/hich //W resembles die indeclinable/^; both 
being followed^ and not preceded by a preposition, as — thcet bed, se lama on 
Jaeg” {Mark ii. 4) = bed ‘wherobi ihe sick of the palsy lay {English 

Version), or = the bed ihat the lame man lay on. 

So in O.E., fourteenth century; — 

“ The ston that he leonede tot* — Pieman MS. foi. 4a. 

fvud, as in our Version, the relative adverb is sometimes found : 

“ He code in to the cite tlier alle his fon infie were,”^ — Ih. 

As was used sometimes to replace thatj as — 

For ther is a welle fair ynou3 
In the stede as he lai on ; as me ma3 ther iseo. ’* 

E. Eng. Poems, p. 55 

On Englysshe tunge out of F rankys 
Of a boke as I fonde ynneS 

R. OF Brcjnne's Ha?uiiy7ige Syjme, p, 3 . 


199. That, in virtue of its being neuter, is sometimes used for 
whal^ and a preposition may precede it. 


“ I am possess’d of that is mine.’’ — SHAKESPEAiiis’s Much Ad<k^ i. i. 

** Throw us that you have about you.” 

Ib.^ T7V0 Genilemeji 0 / Verona. 

“ We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” — St. yo/m iii. 1 1. 

What wight is that which saw that I did see.” 

Eerresc a7id Forresc, p. 6q. 

“ Eschewe that wicked is.” — Gower’s Co7ifess. Aijzant. i. 244. 

“ Thai he hath hyght, he shall it hold.” — Morie d'Arthzir, p. 132. 


aoo. The O-E. thcet t/uet = whatever, thzet thcei later bith, that h;efth 

augin” = that that later is, that hath beginning. 

We still find it for that which — 

That that I did, I was set on to do’t by Sir Toby.” 

Twelfth Nighty iv. 2. 


“ That that is, is.” — Jb. v. i, 

** Thai that that gentleman has advanced, is not ihaty that he should have 
proved to your Lordship.” — Spectator, 80. 


201 . What = that which, refers to singnlar and neuter antecedents* 
it is used both substantively and adjectively. 

What is done cannot be undone.” — Macbeth, v. i. 

Look what I speak, my life shall prove it true.”— iv. 
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No ill luck stirring but what lights upon my shoulder,*’ 

Me 7 'chant of Venice t. 

‘^The entertainer provides what fare he pleases.’* — Fielding. 

203 . Sucli expressions as the following are arcliaic, as ~ 

He it was, whose ^ile 
Stirred up with envy and revenge deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his prii ^ 

Had cast him out from heaven.*' -Milton. 

“ At what time Joas reigned as yet in Juda.*' — Holinshkd. 

* ‘ For what tyme he to me spak. 

Out of hys mouth me thoghte brak 

A flrimine offyre.”— fl. OF Bkunne, S/^echnens, p. x iq. 

203. It i.s a \ailgarisrn to use w/iat with an antecedent noun 03 
pronoun, as — 

“ A vagrant is a man what wanders/* 

Y et we find some instances of this in older writers, as — 

I fear nothing what can be said against me.*' — Hen. VIII, v. x. 

'' To have his pomp and all what state compounds." 

Timon Athens, iv. a. 

'* Either the matter what other men wrote, or els the manor how other men 
wrote." — Ascham's Sekoiemaster, p* 142. 

** Oifer them peace or aught what is beside." 

JSd. I. in Old Plays i vol. ii. p. 37. 

^04. t 3 iat, wliat, are archaic, as — 

** IVhai man that it smite 
Thurghout his armur it wol kerve and byte. ** 

Chaucer’s SqnyeVs Tale, 1 . 10471. 

“ That what we have we prhe not to the worth.** — Much Ado, it . i, 

“ That what is extremely proper in one company, may be highly improper in 
motlier.** — C hesterfield, 

** What that a king himselfe bit (= bids}." 

Gower, Confess. Ama^ii. i, 4. 

“ But what that God forwot mot needes be " — Chaucer. 

** What schulde I telle . . . 

And of moche other thing' what that then was? ’* 

R. OF Brunne’s Handlynge Synne, Proi 

305. So what as = what that : — 

Here X do beejueathe to thee 

In full possession, half that Kendal hath, 

And what as Bradford holds of me in chief." 

Dodslev, Old I lays, ii. 47 
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206. As (O.E. eall-swa. alswa^ alsre^"^ als cp. O.E. 
h'lva’-swa and hose = whoso) possesses a relative force on account of 
its being a compound of so,^ and is usually employed as such when 
preceded by the demonstratives s//ch, samc^ so 7 nuch.'^ 

“ All sttek reading as wan never read/’ — PorK. 

** Unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt.”— ^2///';/^ Ccesar^ ii. x. 

*' For all si^h authors as be fullest of good matter ... be likewise alwayes most 
proper in words/’ — ^A scham’.s Sa/^iemaster, p. t36» 

Some snch sores as greve me to touch them myself/' 

JEd. /. in Old Plays^ vol. ii. p. 20. 

Such o 7 ie as is already furnished with plentie of learning/* — Ib. p. 113. 

“ These are szich as with curst curxes barke at every man but their owne 
friends/’ — G osson, School of Ahuse^ p. iS. 

For tho sche thoghte to beginne 
Such thing £is seineth impossible.” 

Gower, Sj^ecwte^is of E . E ^ ig -. p. 373. 

Of sEh as loves servauntes ben .” — Koniaimi of the Rose, 1 , 145. 

In thilke places as they habiten.” — Ib. 660. 

After so, as occurs sometimes — 

“ 6'^? many examples as filled xv. bookes/’— A scham, p. 157. 

In Shakespeare it is found after this, that : 

'' That gentleness as I was wont to have/’— Caesar, i. 2. 

“ Under these hard conditions as this time is like to lay upon me.” — Ih. 
But in O.E. writers we sometimes find as = such as : — 

“ DrauStes as me draweth in poudre” =character.s such /x^-one drav/s in powdei 
(dust). — E. E 7 tg, Poems, p. 77- 

“ Talys shall thou fyncle therynne, 

Mervelys some as Y fonde wrytyn. ” — R, of Brunne, p. 5 

207. For siicli . . . as the oldest English has s^ojlc . . . sj,' 7 i>/c = such . . 
such : — 

“ He sece swylcite hlaford s^uylcfie he wille.” — jEihs. V. i. x : = let him 
seek such a lord as he may choose. 

At the end of the twelfth century we find as for swylc : — 

** Withth all swillc rime allshi&t iss sett.” — Orm. D. loi. 

Cp- the following, where alse = as if =; the older swilc : — 

“ He wes so kene, he wes swa strang 
Swilc hit weore an eotaiid,” — La^. A. p, 58. 

1 We find so . so = iox as so : — 

“ So the sea is moved, so the people are changed.”— Dr. Donne’s Sermofts. 
a Those marked thus O are later forms. 
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“ He u'CJi swa kene, and so strong:, 

Aisc he were ar eataiide [= giantj.’^ — La-^, B. p. 5S. 

(A “ earlier text early thirteenth century ; B = later thirteenth.) 

Sometimes sd is found after siuytc : — • 

“ And sivilche othre [scnnen] so the apostle her nemde.” — HomilUs, 
Second Series. 

S^oykra yrmtha szmz thu unc aer scrife*' = Of as thou pre- 

viously assigned to us (two). — Kxeter Book, 373^? 

20S. Who-so, what-so, who-so-ever, which-so-ever are 
relatives (indefinite), like the Latin qzilsqtiis^ quicuztqtte. 

The latter parts of the compounds, used adjectively, are sometime.^'* 
separated by an intervening noun, as — 

“ We can create, and in whai place soever 
Thrive under evil.”— -Milton, i. 260. 

\ 5 ^oxi^:vhat side as itfalle.”- — G ower, Cot^ess, A^nant. 1. 264 

nog. IVIicJ is used sometimes for xv/taiever : — 

“ And, speak men wkai they can to him, he’ll answer 
With some rhyme rotten sentence.” 

Henrv Porter in Lamb’s Drain, Poets, p. 432, Bohn’s Serie.s. 

Whai thou here yef no credence.” 

Gower’s Confess, Aniant. i. 50. 

In O.E. we find xvJu that ever, voliai that ever, vjho-as-ez'er, zvhat-as-ever, 
wka t-als-er. >er, 

** Yn what cuntre of the worlde so ever that he be gone.” — Gest, Rom, i. 

Who that ever Cometh thedir he shalle fare well.” — Ik. 

210. IV/io-ever, xvhattroer^ w/ilch-ever zx-q relative and interrogative. 
They do not occur in the oldest English, and are comparatively 
late forms. 


V. Indefinite Pronouns. 


^ 2 1 1 . The indefinite pronouns do not specify any particular object. 
Some are used substantively, others adjectively. Most of them may 
he used in botli ways. The indefinites are (in addition to the inde- 
finite relatives) sofiie, none, no, aught^ naught, enough, 

any, each, every, either, neither, other, else, szmdry, certain. 


A. D. 1137, there is a sh.dlar displacement : — 
iii \venaen tlm-t he sculde ben alsuic alse the eoiji was ” = 
uc sliould be alt sueh. as the uncle wa,s. 


they thought 
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212. Who = any one, some one* 

Timon, surnamed Misantropos (as who should say Loupgarou, or me man- 
hater).” — Phiiarck^ 171. 

** Suppose who enters now, 

A king whose eyes are set in silver, one 

That blushc'th geld.” — ^D scker's Satiro^Mastix. 

^ ’Twill be my chaiwce els some to kill wherever it be or zuhotnl^ Davss. 
Scou7'ge of Folly t Doosley’s Old Plays^ ii. p. 50. 

‘ Is mother Chat at home f • She is, syr, and she is not * ^ ut it please lier to 

’Whom.* ** — Id, p. 61. 

“ The cloudy messenger turns me his back 
And hums, as who should say, ‘ YouT rue the^ time 
That clogs me with this answer/” — Macbeth^ iii. 6. 

As who would saye Astroiogie were a thing of great primacie.” — j3i5\NT‘s 
Ser^twus. 

** Sche was as who seith, a goddesse.” 

Gower, E?ig. p. 376, 

** Thay faught[en] alle that longe day, 

IVho had it sene, wele myght he syghe.” 

Morie cC Arthur, p. 126. 

“ I will not live 

iVho wolde me all this world here give.” 

Chaucer’s Droam, L 61S. 

“ If ther were not who to sle it,” SiC.--^Piigrima^e, p. 12. 

A Iswa (= als wha) say here, may lyf na man 

Withouten drede, that witte can.” — H ami-ole, P. of C. p. 69. 

As hwa se seie he this is mare then theof.” — 0 ,F. Hojn., First Series, p, 281. 
Thenne aSaines kinde gath hwa that swuche kinsemon ne luueth.” — Ib . , p. 275 
Who is sometimes joined to some. See § 217. 

213. What is indefinite in such expressions as “'I tell you zahal '* 
(**. something), “I know not what,^^ zvhat not,’’ elles 
(Chaucer). 

** Cnme down and learne the littie what 
Idiat Thomalin can sayne.” — Spenser’s Shef CaL, July* 

“ As they spek of many what.** 

Kobert of BrunI'IE, Haiidlynge Synne, Specimefis, p. iia 

‘‘ Which was the lothliest[e] what.** — Gower, i. qS. 

“ As he which cowthc mochel what.** — Ii\ i. 320. 

“ Love is bought for litii what.** — /b. ii. 275. 

A little whatP — Wickliffe, Joh?i vi. 7. 

Gif thaer hwcei to lafe si If there be anything remaining . — Quoted h 
Sachs from Ettmfiller. 

In the oldest English we find anes hzvost and swzlces hwat somewhat. 

For other compounds, see some^ § 217. 
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2 £4. Some (O. E. mm, aliqids, quclquc) is asecl both acljec- 

tively aiiil subsUiiiiivcly. 

(1) It has the force uf the indelhiites <7^ a certaiii, as — 

A;i.i if* so^n Smlthfi^jld ruffiari take up .vc-=;p/ stran^^» g-oing- ,* som new mowing 
ivitli their mouth ; wrinciiyng’ with the sliouider : som brave proverb, some fresh 
new othe, . . . som new disguised garment . . - whatsoever 't cost, gotten must it 
be/* — A'^ cham, Skholtijnaster^ p. 44. 

Aiui yrt he could roundlie rap out so many othes as som good man of 

fbm -xure yeare old hath never heard named before/’ — Ib. p. 48. 

So 7 }ie holy angel 

Fly to tlie court of England/’ — Macbeth, iii. 6. 

“'J'hc fireplace was an old one. built by Dutch merchant long ago.”' 

** Sum holi childe /’ — Life of Becket, p. 104. 

“ 'i’jier was sum prest/’ — W icIvLIFFe, Lttke i. 3. 

Suui 5 c'ing man suede him/’ — /A, Mark xiv. si. 

“ iiot len me S 7 ^m fetel (vessel) tharto .’* — Specimsfis of E. Eng,, p. 156. 

The 33 wisstenn thatt him wa^s stanjn unncutli sihhthe shrewedd/’ — Orm. 

r.'S. 

“ Sum denia waes on suniere ceastre .” — Luke xviii. 2. 

We find it sometimes with the genitive plural in O.E., as— 

** Tlia com his feonda szimS — Matt, xhL 25, 

(2) It expresses an indefinite part or quantity, as — 

** It is some mercy when men Mil v/ith speed.” — ^Webster’s Dnehess of MElfy, 

“ The anncf^'’ance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ate at dinner, cannot brook with you.” 

Middleton’s Arden ofEemerskmn. 

*' And tlierefore wol I make you disport 
As I seyde* erst, and do you sojjz comfort.” 

Chaucer, ProL 1. 770. 

(3) With plural stihstantives, as years ago.’’ 

** Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans/’ — ful. Coesar, i. 3 
“ And some I see . . . 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres bear/* — Macbeth, iv. i,. 

I’here be som serving men that do but ill service to their young master.s, — 
scham, Schoiemaster, p. 48. 

** I write not to hutte any, but to profit somf — Ib 

(4) Wtik fmmerals, in the sense of about : — 

” SuiTOunded by sofne fifty or sixty fathoms of ixen cable/*— Bicksns. 
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Whrti a prodigy was't 

That from so 7 / 7 £ two yards high, a slender man 
Should break his neck.” 

J* Webster, TJie W/ixt*, DvrjiL 
** Some half hour, to seven/' 

BeE'I Jonson, Kvery Man hi his Humour » 

“ A prosperous youth he was, aged some four and ten." — Green, p. 66. 
Sofue^^^j^iXTx Romans of us.” — Cymh. i. 7. 

** Sojne day or twr ” — Rich. HI. iih j. 

“ Tha vvieron hi snme ten year on tham gewiim/^ — B oeth. xviii, i. 

(5) lyith the genitive pi. , O.E. code eahta suin'* = lie went one of eight 
We had in modern Scotch a remnant of this idiom in the phrase twasxim 
dance,*' a dance in which two persoiiis axe engaged. 

** Eot it (boat) sa iitell wes, that it 

Mychte our the watter hot thresunz ^yt** (carry). — B arbour's Briis^ p. 63. 

(6) In apposition instead 0/ the partitive genii ive^ as — 

sef thou ha vest bred ant ale 
* * * * 

Thou del hit sum about.” — B arbour's Brus^ p. 98. 

Hit nis no3t rist the tapres tende, bote hi were her some*' [i.e. exxei:jt some 
of tkexn were here). — Specimens of M. Kxtg. p. 41. 

** Sunune heo fieisen to Irelonde.” — La'^amon, iii. 167. 

Snme tha boceras.”—yT/^^if. ix. 3. 

“ Ge magon gehyran snme his theawas.” — HSi/'ric, Dom. i. in ?nense Sepie?n. 

“ Ac S 7 ime ge ne geiyfath .” — fokn vi. 64. 

Instead of this contraction the partitive genitive w^as used as early as the twelfth 
century, 

“ Sum of the sede feol an uppe the stane and sxtm among tneornen,” — O. Eng 
Hom.y First Series, p, 133. 

“ Snmma off ure little floco.” — Orm. 1 . 6574. 

Lo here a tale of 30W stanS 

R. OF Brunne, Handlynge Synne, p. 309, 

“ Snmme of hem camen fro fer.” — ^W icki.iffe's Int. viii. 3. 

The kynge and somme of hys defendede hem faste.” — Robt. of Glou- 
CESTER, 1 . 1290. 

215. Some . . . some = alius . . . alius ; alter * . « alter. 

** Some thought Dunkirk, some that Ypres was his object.” — IM acaueay. 

“ The work sane praise, 

And some the architect.” — Milton, Zr. i, 731. 

For books are as meats and viands are, some of good, some of evill substance/' 
•^Areopagitica, ed. Ar 5 er, p. 43- 

“ Some say he is with the Emperor of Russia, 

Other sdme^ he is in Rome." — Comedy (f Errors, lii. a. 
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Ill O.E. we find the singular as well as the plural,^ as— 

** Su/u man hath an loo wyuea, snjtie mo, S2ivi less/" — IM aundeville, p. 2a. 
(a) S/Wj,’7///ir : — 

ScfM man desircth for to have richesse, 

And mail wolde out of his prisoun fan’ll/" 

Chaucer"s Kjtighies Tale, 

*M le mot ben deed, the kyng as schal a page ,* 

Som in his bed, som in the deepe see, 

the large felde, as men may^e.” — lb, 

** Sum was king and S 7 em kumeling (foreigner)/" 

Gen, ajtd JEx. 1. 834. 

** Anian he sealde fif puiid, snmum twa, sumian an/’ — Matt, xxv. 15. 

I) Plural:-^ 

Somme the hed from the body he smote, 

Somme the arms, 502222220 the scholders/’ 

Lonelich’s St. Graaly p. 128. 

** Thus may men se tnat at thoo dayes were richere then and 

redier to give elmesse/" — C apgrave, p. ip. 

" Of snmme sevene and sevcne, of 5222222220 two and two/’ — Ih, p. 16. 

He bylevede ys folc 502212210 aslawe and 502220 ywounded.” — Robert op 
Gloucestek, L 4853. 

Byron Don Juan uses so mis =: one’s — 

“ Howsoe’er it shock 50222^5 self love.” 

Hey wood uses soines — 

‘‘ But of all 5022205 uonc is displeased 
To be welcome.” 

216. also used indefinitely with other, another — 

Who . . . hath . . . not worshipped 502220 idol or another/’ — T’hacecerav’^ 
Hist, of H, Es22202td. 

By 502220 device or other/' 

Shakespeare’s Co22iedy of Errors ^ i. 1. 

“ By some accident or other/' — H obbes. 

Some , . « many — 

She pulleth up S02220 be the rote. 

And 22tanye with a knyf sche schereth/’ 

Gower, SAeciniens f Early Eng*, p, 373. 

2I7« CoMPOUi^DS OF Some. — Somebody, somethhtg, some^one, 
somewhat, othersome, some-who. ’ 


Abbott's Shakesj^oaruzn Grammar^ p, 6. 
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Somebody^ — 

“ Kre you came by ther grove I was somhody, 

Now I am but a noddy (/*»:. a nobodyb" 

Ddinoji and Pyihias^ vn Dodsley’s Old Plays- 


Something — 

'^‘«Wh‘2n as we sat and sighed, 

And- look’d upon eacli other, and conceived 
Not what we aird, yet somethmg ciia ail." 

Dam el’s fly men* s 'rrmm^h, 

** For’t must be done to-night, 

And sovteihhtg ^Tom the palace.” — Ifacfetfi^ iii. i. 

** 3 ir, you did take me up when I was i;othing. 

And only yet am sotnetliing by being yours.” 

B. aiid F. Philasier, 

Some who — 

“ But if sornwho the flamine staunche.” — Gower’s ConJ^ess. i. 15. 

" Than preyede the rich mon Abraham 
That he wolde sendc Lazare or sum other 7trham 
To Iiys brcihryii alle fy ve.” 

R. OF Brunne’s Handlynge Synne^ p. 2oCj 


Somewhat — 

From tliem I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

1 never shall know here.” — WEr.STiCR’s Duchess of Matfy 

** Dtich. \Vhat did 1 say? 

Ant. That I should write — Ih. 

“ 'rhere is someivkai in the w'iude.” 

Detmon and Pythias, in Old Plays, i. 193. 

” Ther nys no creature so good, that him ne ^sjnnto^iSi^o^newhat of the pcrfcc- 
tioniii of God.” — Chaucer (ed. Wright), ii. p. 333. 

Ther where he was scliotte, another chappelle standes, and somwkat of that 
tre.”-“R- OF Brunne’s Chron. 

** He come to Pers there he stode 
And askede hym sum of hys gode, 

Snmwhat of hys clothing.” — ll>,, Handlynge Synne. 

” Thi brother hath snmwhal ageins thee.”- — ^W ickuiffe, Mali, v. 23, 

“ SnmTi/halt Icc habbe shmwedd 5uw.”«— 95S. 

Some one replaced the O.E. f?ian, 

“ Sotne o 7 ie comes.” — L ongfellow. 

“ So 77 ie among you all. 

Shew me herself or graved’ — ^T, Heywood’s Silver Age, 


^ Before so 7 nehody could get into use body must have been used for voigki, 
person, as— 

A doughty Body in alle his lyf.” — Gesl, Rom, 

The servaunts yede to her chaumber and founde nobodyP-^fb, 35* 
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Robert of Bruime has sum ottn {Handlynge Synne^ p, 294) = 
some one j Robert of Gloucester has sofueivan^te = somewkom — 
something. 

SamJd = soinecleal, is very comuioii for someivhtzt. 

Other some — 

Oiiier some [houses are made] ivlth reede."— Hakluyt, p. 504. 

** Though some be lyes, 

Yet dike y some be truc/^ — B odsley’s Old Plays^ ii. p. 74. 


21S. All and some — 

Ill's filirase is excecdingb^ common in O.E* and is equivalent to all a 7 td one =1 
and each aiui all. it has also the force of wholly, altogether ; hence it is 
supposed that some = samSy O.E. samen, together. Cp. Spenser's phrase Light 
an i dark samd 

* Stop your noses, readers, all and sojfieh* — Dryoen, Ahs. and Achiih. 

This other swore alle a^td some A — Specbutois of JS. En^. p. 106. 

“ The tale ys wrj’’tyn al and stim^ 

In a boke of Vitas patrum.” 

R. OF Brunne’s Ha?idlyn£e Synne, 1 . 169. 

For Gveri creature go schal 

By that brugge, sum or al,** 

Old E^zg. HI Isccli. p. 225, 

tiy tmesis we have “ all together and sum.** 

Whyle they were alle together and sum! 

Play of the Sacrament y 1 . 402. 

** Neither fals witnesse thou noon here 

Oil no n^mnys matere, al neither soimnel* — Babfs Bokcy p. 49. 

** (I have) nother witte enough ivhole and somel^ 

Da 7 no?z azid Pythias y Old Plays y p. 232. 

319. One (O.E. an.^ Oftf is the numeral one with extended 

applications. It is used substantively and adjectively. When used 
substantively, it has a plural ones and a genitive one’s, and may l^c 
compounded with self, 

** Ozie can only attribute the chameleon character in which ozie seems to figure 
to the want of penetration of 07 ie*s neighbours." — Evezdng Standard, Sat. Oct. i, 
1S70, p. I, col. 5. 

“ Once more I am reminded that one ought to do a thing oneself one wants it 
to be done properly." — Ih. p. x, col. 3. 

It is a pretty saying of a wicked ozzel 

Tourneue's Pke RevetigeP s Pragedy. 

Go, take it up, and carry it in. 'Tis a huge one ; we never kill'd so large a 
swine ; so lierce, too, I never met with yet.” — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Profhetess, 


Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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‘"To heart unto commiseration is an efCccte of facilitie, tendernesse, 

and meekiiesse.’^ — Montaigne**? Plorio^ p. a. 

Well, well, such counterfeit jewels 

Make true ones oft suspected,” — Webster’s IVkiie DezdL 

220. Sometimes one = so?ne one : — 

"" But here cometh ‘)jie ^ I will withdraw myself asi'lvi.’' — Lily’s SUzj!>/io. and 
Pkao. 

I hear 07 tPs pace, 'tis surely Carracas.** 

R, T.'WLOr’s The Hog hath lost his Pearl. 

“ For taking: ofze s part that is out of power.” — King Lear, i. 3. 

The earliest use of a genitive of one in its present acceptation is fuund in the 
Morle d* Arthur^ p. 10. 

"" Lady thy sieve thou shalt of sheie, 

I woile it take for the love of thee ; 

So did I nevyr no ladyes ere, 

But cfze'^ that most hath lovide me.” 

The plural of 07 ie occurs as early as Chaucer’s lime^ as — “v/c ihre ben ai 
oonesP 2 

221. Chaucer, too, uses one as a substantive with an adjective where it seems to 
be a substitution for wights or persojt^ as — 

I was a lusty £7 ^w.”-**-Chaucer, 1 . 6187. 

In the thirteenth century we find things properly neuter, used in a similar 
manner : — ' 

So that this tuo Uthere thmge : were at one rede.” 3 

Eng. Poems^ p. 50. 

One is used for thhig in CheveZere Assigne^ p. 15 : 

But what brood e on is this on my brestc, 

^ * •> * at ^ 

And what Zonge Oft is this that I shall up lyfte.” 

But this ofte is sometimes used instead of repeating the noun, as — 

“Who embrace instead of 'the true [religion] a false otiel where Hooker, 
Book V. ch. ii, 2, omits the indefinite ofte. 

So Milton, Areo/. p. 43 ; It is a blank vertue, not a pure.*' 

This usage does not explain the employment of opze when it is preceded by a 
demonstrative, as the, this. See., as the 7jzighiy one. Here the older writers em- 
ployed the definite adjective with a final (inflexional) e, as ihe gode. I’he loss of 
this ending no doubt led to the introduction of ojw to supply its place. See p. 104. 

222. The indefinite one, as in one says.^ is sometimes, but wrongly, 
derived from the Fr. t?/?, Lat. /lomo. It is merely the nse of the 
numeral one for the older man., meny or 7ne. 


I One = ones = the sleeve of one. Perhaps the e marks here the gen. fern. 

In the oldest Eng. 07 ze could have a plural, as each 07 te = anra gehwyZ 4 =2 
each of ones- 

3 Lithere tkinges = wicked ones. inis phrase is applied to Quendrid*' 
(Kenelm’s sister), and Askebert (Kenelm’s guardian). 
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In the jNXorte d’Arthur ** nia7i is replaced by one v/hen it relates to ^/eminttu 
word. * 

** He is 7 nan of such apparayle, ^ 

Off hyin I have fulic mychelle drede/’— dAri/mr, p. 69 

Latincelot than full stylle stoode, 

As man that was moche[I] of myg’ht/' — lo. p. iiS. 

“ And a?ie that bryghtest was of ble.” — /d. i42« 


>123. Sometimes /le occurs where we use o/se “ — 

** As /:e that ay was hend and {re/*^JlIorfe dArf/mr, p. 23. 

Gower uses /le, she^ instead of the old relative after as^ as — 

“ As he that was of wisdom slih.” — S/^ecitnefis of K. Eng, p. 367. 
As sc/ie ':ohich dede hir hole intent/^ — Ih. p. 374. 

Cp. ** he died 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he own'd.” — Macbeth^ i. 4. 

As o7te w-ho would say, come follow ...” 

l)^:phegor in Lamb’s Dram. Poets, Bohn’s Series, p. 532. 


224. Man, 


** For your name. 

Of . . . and murderess, they proceed from you, 

As if a 7nan f= one] should spit against the wind ; 

The filth returns in’s [= one’s] face.” — Webster’s White Devil. 
** As though a 77ia7t would say,” &c. — Drant’s Sermons. 


Vor the more that a 77ton can, the more wurthe he is,” — Robt. of Glouc 


Vor, bote a 7na7t conne Frenss, 7ne telth of him lute.” — Jh. 

“ So, that 77ta7t that wolde [= siquis] him wul arise, delicacy is to despise.” 
Gcaver, iii. 40. 

Off th^s bataille were to telle 
A 7na7i that it wele undyrstode 

How knyhtes undyr sadels felle .” — Morte d *A rihuTf p. S9. 


225. A ffosiiio7ta 2 7ise of on^. 

d’his use of o7ie has become archaic, having been replaced by the partitive 
geiiiuve. 


^ ’fhe form mefi for the singular, from which 77ze comes by falling away of n, is 
to be explained by the fact that in the twelfth century, a final -ati became ^en; but 
inen is often treated as a plural form in O.E. ^ 

This use of ozte after as deserves some notice, as it has never been thoroughly 
expjained.^ 

This idiom answers to the Latin qnipfe qzzz, and, therefore, one is the sub- 
stitute for a relative. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find a relative 
instead of ozze ; in later times he and ma7t were substituted for it. 

He com himself aiast nse the the t was of alle men vdirQ.stP^Ancren Khvle,, 
P* 3^3. 

Ase the thet == as he that =: as 07 ie that. 

“ The sunne nis boten a schadewe ase thco ihei leseth here liht ” — O.K, Horn, 
Ki:st Series, p. 185. 

A.\e iheo thrf — as she that = as ofte that 
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“ I am 0071 the fayreste.” — Chaucer's Troykts and Cryseide, c. v. i 
He was oon in soothe, without excepcioun, 

<:?on the best on lyve.’* — /i. CompL of L,, Xjr/b, xxili. 

“ So fair a wight as she was oon^ — Gower’s Confess, Am, ii, 70 
An other such as he was one” — Ih. ii. 15. 

** Lawe is one the best.” — Ih, iii. 1S9. 

Suche a lemman as thou hast oonf — Marie d* Arihiir^ p. 25, 

Such a dynte he caffe hyra one, * — Ih. p. 117. 

“ For thys is one the mostc synne." — Robt. of Frun'NE, p. 6. 

In Shakespeare we find one with superlati\»es — 

He is 07ie the truest inanner’d.” — Cymh. I, 6. 
the wisest prince.” — He7i. VIII, il. 

In the fifteenth century we find the partitive form in use, as — 

07ie ^the strengest pyL” — Lor.'F.Licii’s Seyntt G7-aai, vol. 1. p. 101. 

Cp. the old use of See p. 123, § 369. 

226. Use ofovi^ hefof'e p 7 Vper names A 

You may say 077 e Albert, riding by 

This way, only inquired their health.”— R. Ta\'<i.or’s Lingua. 

237. For use of one = own, self, alone, see p. 123, § 1C9. 

228. One =s the same. 

“ That’s all 07te to me.” — G reen, p. S6. 

** *Tis all one 

To be a witch as to be counted Decker’s Witch of Ed7no7iion . 

329, None, no (O.E. 7 wn* 710071, 7 ta^ == ;/c -f d 7 i = not 

0x1 e)/^ 

iVo is formed of 7 zone by the falling away of 77, and stands tn the 
same relation to iione as ? 7 iy and i/iy to mine and ihme, and a to a 7 i, 
rfone is used substantively and absolute! 3% and no adjectively — 

But I can finde 710 ?ie that is good and mcke.” 

Hawes, P. oJ P, p. 136. 

For surely there’s 7t07te lives but 3 painted comfort.” 

Kvd's Spa7zish Tragedy, 

” Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 7io7ie.” — Macbeihy i. 3. 

For overlop (omis.sion) moht I mac no7iP 

Spech7ze7is of E, E7tg, p. 250 

It seems to be emphatic after the substantive — 

“ Satisfaction can be Tiofte but by pangs of death.’^ 

Twelfth Nighty iii, 4. 

lliis construction occurs in Robert of Gloucester : ** The castel hild 
Wyllam Louel,” 1. 9352- “ Those marked thus (*) are later forms* 

3 But = M.i thas not painted, &.C. 

L 
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^Aiid save his good broadsword he weapon had 7 to 7 ie.** — W. Scott. 

For pok (poke, bag) no .sek no liavd he 

Specimens of E. Mn^, p, 155, 

hi O.E. (fourteenth centuiy) 7mt (none) and no ai'e used much in the same wn>' 
ai; an and a ; 7 io 7 ie before a vowel, fi:c. 

** It toncheth to non other se.” ^ 

Maundeville, Specifftens of E. Eng. p. 203. 

** Sclie doth 7 to 7 i harm, to no man.*^ — Ib. 

“ And for to fall it hath nofze impediment.” — H awes, P. of P. p. 44, 

230. No, though equivalent to not one, is often united to a 
plural substantive ; thus we find in O.E. : 

None monekes.” — Sf>ecime 7 is of E, Ezzg. p. 80. " Nazi houses.”— M aundk- 

VILLE, p. 63. 1 .^. No mozitiS ; zzo /zonses. 

None is sometimes followed by ot/zer — 

“ Thou shalt have zzozze ofke?^ gods before me.” — Deui. v. 7. 

In O. E. it is always non otke 7 % not no other, which would have 
sounded as strangely as a other. 

231. No one (= not ojie one) is tautological, but it evidently 
replaces the O.E. no man, no wight. 

Sometimes not one is used in its place. 

232. Nothing*, pL Nothings. 

** The other sorts of devils are called in Scripture dasmonia .... and which St. 
Paul calleth zioihmgs: for an idol, saith he, is noikingP — Hobbes, y. p. 2111. 

233. Aught, naught — 

Aught, ought (O.E. awiht, aht), Awlht contains the prefix d (as 
in O. E. d-ge-hwyic = ceghwylc, each ; csf~re == ever ; dhwcether, 
tiwther, dther, onlJie 7 % <^gAi%vcethe?% ccgther = either ; d~n =: one ; 

any), the original signification of which is ez'e?’, aye - (cp. 
Gcrh. a ho, Gr. dd ; Goth. O.E. ee-r, m’), and iviht (Goth. 
wazhts), wight, whit, creature, thing, something. 

** For azzght I know, the rest are dead, my lord.” 

Webster’s Apyius aztd Virgmia. 

“ Amongst so many tnousand authors you shall scarse find one by reading of 
whom you shall be aziywhii better.” — Burton’s Mel. p. 7, 

Cp. ** To luite ne to muche utzhif — Casiel of Lo'oe, i. 63S. 

** Thereof he ete a ly telle wight A — Morie d* Arthur, p. 36. 

** Syr Evwayne, knowistow any wight ?** — Ib, p. $. 


* ** Sche was vanyssht riht as hir Hste, 

That 7 ZO zvyht bot hir-self it wiste,” — Gower, in Spec. of E, Mng. p. 37X, 
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234. Naught (O.E. ndwiht^ naJit) a-nd not (O-E. noght^ nat) are 
negative forms of augit, so that not a whit is pleonastic ; in a 
whit the a must not be considered as the article ; a whit = awhit = 
awiht or aught. 

Naughts is used by Green (p. 157) for nothings — 

We country sluts of merry Fressingfield 

Come to tjuy na^/g'his to make us fine/' 

235. Enough (O.E. gendh^ ynotighy* enoio^ anew. Cp. 
Goth, ga-nohs^ Ger. genug)!^ 

Sometimes we find enow used as a plural, corresponding to O. E. 
inoho^ inowe^ in which the plural is marked by the final e. 

“ Have I not cares ejiovtf and pangs enoTv ? ** — Byron. 

“ Servile letters a/za7(/.** S — AreoJ>agitica, p. 40. 

236. Any (O.E. osnig = stilus) is an adjective formed from the 
numeral one. In O.E. we find a^ni^ ei^ for any^ and La 3 a- 
mon has genitives, csies and ceines. 

Ay two had disclies twelve .*' — Sir Gacv, : S^ccimdus, p. 224, 

We find a distinction in O. E. made between the singular my, any, 
and the plural anie, anye. 

And 5 if that eui him wraththed adoun ho was anon. 

Robt. of Gloitc. 

237. Compounds are anyone, a 7 tyhody, anyth mg, O.E. any wight, 
a 7 ty 7 ?ian, eny perso 7 te. 

Unnethe enz 7 non miSte [h]is bowe bende. — of Glouc. 

Any originally bad a negative ncefizg^ nullus, of which a trace exists in the 
twelfth century. 

*‘^Niss na7ti thing" = there is not anything . — -Orttu i. 61, 1 . 1839. Na7ii 7na7t^' 
= not any man. — 16 , p. si6. We use no?ie instead : — And as I had rather have 
any do it than myself, yet surely myself rather than 7ione at all." — Aschaivi's 
Sckole77iaster^ p. 157. 

238. Each [O.E. celc = d-ge-Uc ; from d (see remarks on aught), 
and He — like ; later forms are elc, etch, euch, uch, ych, ech, ilh]. 

It is properly singular, but has acquired a distributive sense. It 
is used substantively and adjectively. 


* As an adverb no whit is found as well as naught — not. 

“ I am no whit sorry." — ^D odsi-ey's Old Plays^ ii. 84. 
** Ector ne liked no wighi 

The word is that he herd there." — Marie d* A 7 'ihur, 
« Those marked thus ('^) are later forms. 

3 Milton (Areopagit., p. 28, ed. Arber) writes anozzgh adv. 

I. 2 
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“ Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat.**— Milton’s P , Jh. ix, 66r 
** Simeon and Levi took each man his sword.” — Gen. xxxiv. 25. 

Cloven tongues sat upon each of them.” — Acis ii. 3. 

** At each his needless heavings.** — W'inteT^s Tale^ ii. 3. 

“la beam do find in each of three.” — LahouPs Lost, iv. 3. 

Each and e 7 'ery are used alike by Spenser:-- 

“ She every hili and dale, each wood and piSine did search.” — F. Q. i. «, 8. 

2'\9. Each is sometimes used for hot/i — 

“ And each though enemies to either's reign 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me.” 

Shakespii: are’s Sonnets, 28. 

Hence it often happens that each is wrongly followed by pronouns 
ind verbs as the plural number. 

Eachtixx her sleep the?nsetves so heaniifyS — Kaj>e of Lncrece, 404. 
How pale each worshipful rev’rend guest 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast.” — Pope*s I?mf. Hor. il. 75. 

240. In the twelftli and follomng centuries, we find each followed 
by an, rt, on = one. 

“ file an unnclene lu.s.sr, 

Annd ilic an ifell wille.” — Orjn. 5726. 

Heo bigonne to fie echonS—V^owv, of Gloucester, 378. 

'* Flkon of the knightes had a barony.” — R. of Brunne*s Chronicle. 

“ And illi^ lyni on ilka syde.” — H am pole’s P. of C. 

” Thei token ech on by hymselfa peny.” — W icivLIFFE, Matt. xx. 10. 

“ For hit clam nche a clyffc.*’ — A Hit. Poems. 

Each one is a remnant of this, as — 

“ The princes of Israel, being twelve men r each one was for the house of hi.s 
■>* i ! . ers ,** — Num . i. 44. 

Each other sometimes each alternate, every other, as— 

“ Each other worde I was a knave.” — Gammer Gnrton^s Needle. 

241. Every is a compound of ez/er and each, O.E. mver-elc, ever- 
ezm‘-each. It was unknown in the oldest stage of the lan<^ua"^e ; 

it occurs in LaSamon (ab. 1200). ^ ^ * 

“ Everilc he keste, on tic he gret (wept ).”— and Ex. 

“ Bverich T of you schul brynge an hundred knightes.” 

Chaucer’s Knigehies Tale, 1. Q93. 

* .Here inean.s each one fof you (two)]. 
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Carry hym aboiitc to cz^cty of his fricncles." 

Far deli 0 / Facion^ 8. 

Every of your wishes.’^ — Antony a?ui Cieop. u. 2. 

We also find O.E. evrichofi^ evcrilkan = everyone. ETtfybod} 
and everything later foi'mations. 

The history of evo^y having been forgotten in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find every cach^ like not a whit^ no one^ &c. 

Every each of theia hath some vlces/^ — B urton’s MeL p. 601. 

24:5 Either [O.E. (l) eeg-hweethcr^ ceither^ aither ; (2) d-hwmther^ 
dwther^ dther\ owtker^ otither^ other by- 

Ei — ccg ^ d, see remarks on aught ; -ther = comparative suffix. 
See § 1 13. So either = any one of two, and sometimes it is used foi 
each and doth^ but not so frequently in modern as in O. E. 

The hing of Israel and Jehoshaphat sat either of them on his throne/* ** -* 

7 Chron, xvih. 9. 

Either has a possessive form — 

** Where either* s fall determines both their Tates/* 

Rov'r, vi. 13. 

** They are both in either* s power.” — The Te7nJ>est. 

** Confute the allegations of our adversaryes, the end being truth, which once 
fisjhcd out by the harde encounter of eitheFs^gnmcntQS .... botli partes sboulde 
be satisfyed.”— -G osson’s School of Abuse ^ p. 46. 

243. Neither (O.E. ndhweether^ ndutJier^ nout/ier% the negative of 
either as naught is of aught 

** Now new, now old, now both* now neither ^ 

To serve the world’s course, they” care not with whether.” 

Ascham’s Scholejitasieri p. 84. 

Neither of either, I remit both twain.'* 

Love*s LabonPs Lost, v. 2. 

** Truth may lie on both sides, on either side or on side.”— Carlyle’s 

French E evolution. Hi. 163. 

Ac hor nother^ • . . in pur riSte nas.” — R obt. of Gloucester, Spechnens ef 
E. En^. p. 68. 


* Cp. “ For outherhe sal the tane hate 
And the tother luf after his state. 

Or he sal the tane of tham mayntene 
And the tother despyse/* — Ham pole’s P, of C. p. 31* 

** Bot with the world comes Dam Fortone, 

That ayiher hand may chaunge sone.” — Ib. p. 36. 

^ Cp. “ He ne had nouther strenthe ne myght, 

Nouther to ga ne ghit to stand.*' — 75 . p. 13* 

3 Neither of them. 
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It is sometimes, but wrongly, found with a plural verb, as — 

“ Thersites* body is as good as Ajax’, 

When neither are alive/' — Cymh, iv. 

244* Other (O.E. SHier^ Goth, an-thar one of two, second 
and other. See remarks on numerals, p. 114.). 

■ This word originally belonged to the indebnitfN declension, making 
its plural oihre^ leaving other as the plural when the final e fell 
away, as 

** Wian other are glad 
Than is he sad."-" Skelton, i. 79. 

“ Some other give me thanks /' — Comedy of Errers^ iv. 3. 

* Some other .... do not utterlie dispraise learning, but they saic," &c, — 
Ascham’s Echohmtasier, p. 54. 

Awei sche bad alle oihre go/* 

Gower, in Sfecime?ts of E. Eng^^ p. 374. 

Cp. ** Other somet^ — Acts xvii. iS. 

A new plural rwas afterwards formed by the ordinary plural 
suffix i*. 

Other’s (O.E. othres^ othieres) is a genitive. 

“ Let ech of us hold up his bond to other, 

And ech of us bycome otheres brother.”^ 

Chaucer, Spechneizs of E, Eng. p, 355 

“ And eyther dranke of otheres hloode.**-- Gest. Eom, p. 19. 

245. Another is a later form sum other was once used instead 
of it 

246. One another, each other, are sometimes called reciprocal 
pronouns; but they are not compounds : in such phrases as ‘^love 
each other, “love one another,” the construction is, each love the 
other ^ one love another ; each and one being subjects, and other and 
another'' objects, of their respective predicates. 

In O.E. we hnd each to other — to each other, 

Wc sometimes find ayther otJier = either other, in this sense, as — 

** Uche payre by payre to plese ayther other.** — A Hit Poems, p, 46- 
Her eyther had killed other! — Piers Ploivmafi, Pas. v. L 165. 

Other ’wnav — - zH^ielse occurs in Dodsley's Old Plays, ii. 67, — 

“ What strokes he bare away, or 
Oiher-'zvhat was his gaines, I wot not.** 

“ And (he) speketh of oiher-hwai! — Ancren Riwle,^ p. 96. 

247. Else (O.E. e//es, the genitive of the demonstrative root, e/C; 

as ill Lat. a/ius ®). 

^ Another is used in the Onnulum. 

» In the oldest English we find a comparative elrcu 
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We find it in O. E. after ought ^ nought^ as in modern English. 
It has acquired an adverbial sense = alitcr. Cp, O.E. o^ioikl elles == 
aught of other = aught else. 

A ponder •if •:* # 

I-maad, outhcr of chalk, outher ofgla.-., 

Or som ^hat etiest* — Ciiaucek, L 13078. 

Biscliopes and bachelers, bote mai'strcs and docLours, 

Liggen in London in ienten and ettcst' 

Pidrs Plo wman^ Prol. 1 . 91. 

“ So, what fur dreuc ana eilis^ they were both ensuryd.'^ 

7 'aU^ of Bejyn. 1. rres 

In the oldest English we had elles hwtct = aught clse.^ 

Sometimes we find not else == nought else. 

“ In Moses’ hard law we had 
Ah/ ehe but darkness. 

All was 7 ioe else but night.” — D odsi.ev’s Old PlaySy p. 39. 

248. Sundry (O.E. synderig = singularis, sunarle, sondry 
.separate) is now used in the plural — 

For szindry weighty reasons.” — Hlachethi iii. 1, iv* 3. 

It occurs, however, sometimes as a singular in older writers in the 
sense of separate. 

Ale hefde slndri modcr.”— i. 114. 

Tlior was in belle a suttdri sted/* — Gezt, and Ex, 1984, p. 57. 

So in Shakespeare — 

** The sundry contemplation 
Of my travels is a most humorous .sadness.’ 

As Von Like 1 1 , iv. 1. 

249. Several is used for sundry — 

“To every several mo.nP—yzdius C<ssari iii. 2. 

“ Tw-o several times.” — lb, v. 3. 

Truth lies open to all, it's no mail’s severalP— Ben Jot^soN. 

“ By some ssveralsP — Whiter' s Tale^ i. 2. 

250. Divers (O.E. dkfe^^se^ O.Fr. divers), and different (Fr. 

different), and O.E. sere, ser (O..Fr. separated ; sepa- 

ration), are sometimes employed for szmdry. 

251. Certain (from Lat. certus) is singular and plural, and is used 
substantively and adjectively. 


s eh ^vhai in Cbaiicar. 
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** A cv?'ia£n man planted a \'ineyard,** — 3IiZ7‘/c xii. i, 

** There came from the ruler of the synagogue’s house cey^iaht which said." — 

i£y. V. 35. 

To hunt the boar ^\x}xcert£tt!t of his friends.” — X^emts izjtd z£o^ts. 
Cp. its use as a substantive in the following passages : — > 

A ceriezyri of varlertes and boyes. Bkrjs^r's F'-roissa.^t. 

“ A cer-ttz/fj. of gi^in.” — J^ixr-dell of P'.iczoft. 

** Beseeching him to lene him a ce^iev^z 

Of gold, and he wold quyt it him ageyn.” — C haucer, 1 . 1395a 
** Sit I wolle have another R p. 33. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


VERBS. 


252. Verbs may be classified into (a) transitive, requiring an 
object, as “‘he iearns his lessons;” {a) intransitive, requiring no 
object, as “the sun s/iz*:es,” 

2 ;;3. Transitive verbs only have a jDassive voice. 

Transitive verbs include (i) reflexvzje zjerbs^ in which the agent and 
object are identical, as “he httrt “ Vll/ay me down and 

reciprocal ^erbs, as ‘ ‘ lo love one another. ’’ These verbs admit of no 
passive voice. 

254. Intransitive verbs include a large number that might be 
classed as freqtientative, diminutive, inceptive, desiderative, &c. 

Some intransitive verbs, by means of a preposition, become transi- 
tive, and may be used passively, as “ the man laughs at the boy,” 
“ the boy was laughed at by the man.” 

Some intransitive verbs have a causative meaning, and take an 
object, as “he ran,” “he ran a thorn through his finger.” See 
Causative Verbs, under the head of Verbal Suffixes. 

255. Some transitive verbs are rejiexive in meaning, though not in 
form, and appear at first sight as if used intransitively, as “ he keeps 
aloof from danger,” i.e. he keeps himself^ Sic. Cp. “he stole away 
to England.” 

Sometimes a transitive verb has a passive se 7 tse^ with an active 
form, as “the cakes ate short and crisp” = the cakes *were 
eaten short and crisp. 

256. Intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred meaning or 
^biect, called the cognate object, as to die ^ deaths to sleep a sleep., 
to run a 7 ‘ace. 

257. Verbs used with the third person only are called impersonal 
verbs, as me thinks^ me seems, it rains, it snoios. 

258. The verb affirms action or existence of a subject, under certain 
conditions or relations, called voice, mood, tense. 
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In some languag'es verbs undergo a change of form for voice, mood, and tense ; 
ihe root being modified by certain suffixes before the person-endings are added. • 

'J'hus ill Tjatin the root 7 ‘eg is modified by the suffix to express time or tense ; 
so tlie root rex' becomes by this addition a stem to which the person-ending z is 
uffixed ; wlience re.vi\ the perfect of 

Voice. — There are two voices — (a) the active^ in which the subject 
}{ the verb is represented as acting, as John ; (d) tne 

t'asshfe^ in which the subject of the verb is represented as affected by 
the action, as I am loved by John.’^ ^ 

The passive voice has grown out of reflexive verbs ; but our language has never 
developed, by clmuge of the verb, a reflexive form, so that the passive voice in 
I^inglish is expressed by the passive participle combined with auxiliary verbs. 
The Scandinavian dialects have a special form for reflexive verbs. See p. 6. 

259. There are five moods — (l) the indicative makes a simple 
assertion, states or asks about a fact ; (2) the subjunctive expresses a 
[possibility : it is sometimes called the conditional or conjunctive 
mood; (3) the imperative denotes that an action is commanded, 
desired, or entreated ; (4) the htjiniiive states the action v/ithout the 
limitations peculiar to voicBy iensCy &c., and is merely an abstract 
substantive ; (5) participles are adjectives. 

260. The tenses are three — (^21) p 7 rsent, (b) j>cisty {c) future. 

An action may be stated with reference to time, present, past, and 
future, as (a) indefinite, (b) continuous and imperfect, {c) peirfect, 
(d) perfect and continuous. 

Hence we mav arrange the tenses according to the following 
sclieme : — ^ 


; Tp:xs«. 

j 

t ■cnKnrwTTrr IMPERFECT 

INDEFINITE. < CONTINUOUS. 

Perfect. 

Perfect 

Continuous. 

! Present . . 

1 

I praise. 

1 am prais- 
ing. 

I have praised 

I have been 
praising. 

Past^ . . . 

1 

1 

I praised. 

I was praiS' 

iiig. 

1" had praised. 

I had been 
praising* 

1 

I sfmll praise- 

I shall be 
praising. 

I shall have 
praised. 

I shall have 
been praising. 


* This jr was originally a part of the root as, to be 
® Sometimes calledl ifnperfect. 
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261. For / p 7 'aise^ I praised, -vve sometiuies ii.se / I did 

praise, which are by some called emphatic present and past tenses. 

/ am going to praise is called intentional present, 

I was going to praise ,, ,, past, 

I shall be going to pi^aise „ ,, future, 

in English we ha^e only change of form for tlic present and past ; 
the other tenses are expressed by the nse of auxiliary verbs. 

262. There ai’e two numbers, singular and plural ; three persons, 
first, second, and third. 

263. Conjugation. — Verbs are classified according to the mode 
of expressing the past indefinite tense, into (a) strong verbs, (b) weak 
verbs. 

Strong Verbs. — The past tense of strong verbs is expressed by a 
change of vowel only ; nothing is added to the root. 

Weak Verbs. — The past tense indefinite of weak verbs is ex' 
pressed by adding to the verbal root the syllable d or its euphonic 
substitute t. The e before d unites the suffix to the root. 

The distinction betv/een strong and weak verbs must be clearly borne in mind. 

(1) Siroug verbs have vowel change only ; their post tense is not formed bj’ 

adding -d or -t, 

(2) The passive participles of strong verbs do not end in -d or -jf, as do thosu 

of weak verbs. 

(3) All p. participles of strong verbs once ended in -eti (-?;) ; ^ but in very 

many p. participles this suffix has dropt off. The history of a word is 
sometimes necessary to be known before its cconjugation can be 
decided. 

Weak verbs sometimes have a change of vowel, and the addition of -d or as 
; but this change is no result of reduplication. 

STRONG VERBS. 

264. All strong verbs in the Aryan languages originally formed 
their perfect tense by reduplication, that is by the repetition of the 
root: thus from the root bhug ^ bend was originally formed (l) 
bfmg-bh'itg ; (2) bhti-bhug (by shortening the first root) ; then by 
adding the personal ending (3) bhu-bJibga, which is the Sanskrit 
verb I bowed or bent, and this is found in Gr. 7 r 4 -<l>evya, Lat. fUgi 
(== fiifugi), Goth, baug, O.E. bedh, English hotued, - 

In the Latin, Gothic, and O.E. forms, the vowel change shows 
tho.t the initial letter of the root has gone, and the first consonant is 

I Tlie passive participle in is only an adjective like wooden. Cp. LaL ptenus 
original form ^i) na, whence (2) tzn = (3) en. 
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tlie initial of the reduplicated syllable. Thus, Latin, fttgi ^ fu -h 
//<«'“ 2 — Jh + 

llnis, we see, the perfect of facio was probably formed ; (i) fa-fac-iy 

In lang\iages belonging to the leutomc group, we nave even 
clearer examples of reduplication, as well as of the loss of it 

The verb /^c 7 t/ {past definite of hold^ O.E. heald-an) was originally 
heald ; but Gothic preserves the fuller form, Jialhald ; O.H.Ger. 
heihalt) ; Ger, hielt,^ 

In our verb held the first ?i is the reduplicated letter. The vowel 

is the result of the union of the vowel of the reduplicated syllable 
with tliat of the root. 

265. The several stages would be (i) haliald^ (’2) haliild^ (3) haildy (4) held.'^ 

Cp. Goth, kaiian = to call . . perf. haikait. 

O.E. hdian ,, . „ heht^ Mi, 

Goth, ridan = to rede (advise) „ rairdth, 

O.E, rHedan ,, . , . reord. 

Goth. IHafi = to let , . . . „ lailSt. 

O.E. l£sian „ ledrt leoU ; rforX), 

Goth. Iaika7i = to leap ... ,, lailaik, 

O.E, Idea 71 ,, , . , ,, ledic. 

O.E. 07 i^dr£Bda 7 t = to dread . ,, oft’-dreoyd, 

266. In Old English we have two verbs that preserve the redu- 
plicated syllable and the initial root letter — 

(1) Did, the past tense of do^ O.E. dide^ O. Sax. de-da. It 
belongs, therefore, to the class of strong 'v^rhs. 

We have a cognate root in and Lat, do; San.sk. The Sans. perf. 

is dadhdu = Lat. ded^ 

(2) High!— 

An ancient fabric rais’d t’mforin the sight. 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hightl*— Drydrn. 

That wretched wight 

The Duke of Gloucester, that Richard hightd* 

Sackville, Duke of S 21 c klngkam. 

“ Johan highi that oon, and Alayn hzght that other.'* 

Chaucer. The ReeveU Tale. 

Bekight == promised. So little was this form understood in the sixteenth cen* 
tur>^ that wti actually find hehighteth — promiseth, used by Sackvllle, as if from 
a present hehightz cp. ought and fnustf originally past tenses which have 
ficqtured a present meaning. 

Hight = was called is the past indefinite of the O.E. ketan^ 
hate, hole, to calf, corresponding to Goth, haihait. See § 265. 

bent my steps, fled. 

=‘The change of vowel in the perfect is due to the coalescence'of the vowel of 
the reduplicated syllable with the root vowel, 

2 For az = e, see § 47, p, 58. 
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267. Division I. Class L 

The first division of strong verbs includes those whose past 
tenses clearly point to an original reduplication ; the vowel of 
passive participles undergoes no change.^ 


(1) 

Pkes. 

fall 

Past- 

fell 

P.p. 

fallen 

O.E. 

Pres. 

fealle 

Perfect. 

feoll 

P.p. 

fealle 11 


hold 

held 

heick 

>> 

it 

hcalde 

heold 

bcalden 


behold 

hang: 

beheld 

hung 

beholden* 

hung 

hange 

hf^ng 

hangen 

(2) 

gang, go 

— 

hangen* 

gone 

i> 

gange 

geong 

gangen 

sweep 

swep"^ 

swepen* 

tt 

swape 

sweep 

swapexi 


hate* 

hight 

iioten* 


hate 

heht 

hfiteu 


blow 

blew 

blown 


hlawe 

het 

bleow 

blavvcn 


know 

knew 

known 

>> 

cnawe 

ciieow 

cnriweii 


crow 

crew 

crown 

») 

crawe 

creovv' 

crawen 


sow 

sew* 

sown 

t3 

sawc 

scow 

sawen 


mow 

mew* 

mown 


mawe 

meow 

mu wen 


throw 

threw 

thrown 

>> 

t hr awe 

threow 

thrawen 

(3) 

let 

let* 2 

leten* 


Isete 

leort, 

laiten 

(4) 

sleep 

leet* 

slep* 

sleep* 

lep* 

slepen* 


slacpc 

leot, let 
slep 

skepen 


leap 

lopen* 

*> 

hle^pe 

hleop 

hleapezi 


beat 

leep* 

bet* 

beaten 


beate 

beot 

beaten 


hew 

beet* 

beat 

hew* 

hewn 

if 

heilwe 

hcow 

heawen 

(5) 

row 

rew* 

rowen* 

>r 

rowe 

reow 

rowen 


grow 

grew 

grow'u 

flown 

tf 

gruwc 

grew 

gTuwen 


flow 

Hew 

>9 

tiowe 

ilcow 

flGw'en 

(6) 

weer) 

wep* 

W’epen* 

»» 

wepe 

weop 

wepen 


(i) Many verbs once belonging to this division have either becoms 
obsolete or have adopted a weak form for the past tense and p. par- 
ticiple, as — 

Well (O.E. wsallan, to well np), fold, walk, low, row, span^ 
leap, sweep, weep. 

In the provincial dialects we find strong forms of some of these 
verbs still in use, as lo rotu^ past reiv, p.p. renven ; to leap^ past loj>^ 


^ Farms marked ^ are obsolete, and •weak forms have taken their places, us 
kezuedi leapij rowed. Some of these weak forms came in early'— 

siepie^ dredde =. dreaded, as m the Ory^i^dUffu 

= JLet in twelfth century has a weak form, lei-U, ketU, 
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P‘P- louden; to weep^ past'zc^^/ to sleeps past slop ; to beat ^ 
past bett (Scotch)* Cp. ; — 

**Soirie tr> the pa*nund were lopen from above." — S urrey, ii. 

She bronlite the grcyn frfim hevene to erthe and sec^ it. The erthe ther it 
was smug was never ered." — Pi/^rimn^e^ p. 43. 

For while they be foMen together as thorns." — N^ihtf^n x. 10. 

And sighing sore, her hands she wrung ^n&foldP 

SackItille's Ind'ucii<m, 

(2} Let (past), though strong in form, is weak as regards its pro- 
nunciation ; it is weak in the p.p. : beat is weak in pret , but strong 

ill p.p. 

(3) Kew, sow, mow, have now weak past tenses, but strong 
passive participles, as well as weak ones. 

In the Bible we have p.p. hezon and hewed. 

The provincial dialects have strong forms, as hew =: hewed, setv 
— soaved, mezo = ‘flowed, S 7 icw ~ snowed. 

(4) Hung (past) = O.E. heug; it has also a weak past, hanged, 
and a weak p. p. hanged. In O. E. we find hangian^ a derivative, 
and weak verb, making its past tense hangode, 

(5) Some passive participles have sprung from the past tense, as 

hung =s hangcfi; held = holden ; fell = (Shakespeare, Lea7\ 

iv, 6). 

Others have contracted forms of p.p., as s(nv 7 t = sowen, &c. 

268. The second division of strong verbs includes those that 
have vo^vel changOrin the past tense and in the passive participle. 

'rhese verbs were of course originally reduplicate, but the evidence is not sc 
clear as in the first class of verbs. Cp. set (= did sit), Goth, sat, with Sansk. 
m-sad-a fpl. sMd>na), Lat. sed-i; hmi^nd (U.E. ba?id), Goth, band, Sansk. 
hrh‘d/i^nd 

Mere tlie past ie^ise contains the orz^i^iai vowety while the vowel a of the 
present tejise has been weakened to 2 .* so such verbs as srive, help stand for more 
ancient roots, as gap kalp, which in the preterite preserve the original root 
vowel. ^ 

Sometimes the root of the present is strengthened by an infixed letter, as 
gant-gy go, sta-n-d, hri-ng, ihi-ndc, Cp. f7e-tz-do^ tu-?t-do, &c. 




269. Division II. 

Class Z.® 

Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

O.E. 

Perf. Perf.^/. P.p. 

t > help 

halp? 

holp* 

holpen 

helpe 

healp hulpon holpen 

deVe 

dalf* 

dolve^ 

dolven* 

delfe 

dealf dulfon dolfen 


3 This seen by the Sansk. root bandk compared with perfect hahattdh^ 
« Forms marked thus (*) are obsolete. 
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Pres, 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Perf. pi. 

P.F. 


uk iit 

malt* 

molt* 

molten 

melte 

mealt 

null ton 

molten 


yield 

yold^^ 

yald* 

yoldcn* 

siide 

gcald 

guidon 

golden 


swell 

swoll ^ 
swall* 

swollen 

swelle 

sweal 

.swullen 

swollen 

(2) 

swim 

swam 

swum 

swimme 

swain in 

swiinimoii 

swum me r 

clinib 

clanib'^ 

clonib* 

clomben* 

climbe 

clan lb 

clumbon 

clumben 


be-gin 

began 

begun 

on-gin ne 

ongar.n 

ongunnon 

ongunnen 


spin 

spun 

span^ 

Sfiun 

spinne 

Spann 

spunnon 

spiinnen 


win 

wan 

won 

winne 

w'nn 

wunnon 

wnnnen 


run 

ran 

run 

rinne 

yrne 

ran 

arn 

rtinnon 

urnon 

runuen 

urnen 


bind 

bound 

bound 

binde 

baufl 

bun don 

bunden 


find 

found 

found 

find 

fa no 

fund on 

fun den 


grind 

ground 

ground. 

grinds 

winde 

giauid 

gnindon 

grundeu 


wind 

wound 

wound 

wand 

wundon 

wunden 


slink 

siunk 

slunk 

— 

— 



— 


drink 

drank 

dnink 

drince 

draric 

d run con 

druncen 


shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

for-scrince -scim nc 

sernneon 

scruncen 


sink 

sank 

.sunk 

since 

sane 

suncon 

suncen 


stink 

stank 

stunk 

.stince 

stanc 

stuncon 

stuncen 


sing 

sang 

sung 

singe 

sang 

sungon 

sun gen 


spring 

sprang 

sTu-ting 

springe 

sprang 

sprungon 

sprungen 


sting 

stang 

stung 

stinge 

stang 

stungon 

stung en 


swing 

swung 

swung 

swinge 

.swang 

swingon 

swungen 


wring 

wrung 

wrung 

wringe 

wrang 

wrung on 

wTungen 


ring 

rang 

rtitig 

hringe 

hrang 

lirnugon 

hningen 


cling 

clang 

clung 

cUnge 

clang 

cluagon 

cliingen 


ding 

dang* 

dung* 

carf* 

dungen* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3) 

carve 

corven* 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

starve 

starf* 

storveu* 

steorfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

storfen 


■w'orth 

wartb * 
worth* 

w'ortheii* 

weorthe 

wearth 

wurtbon 

worthen 


burst 

burst 

barst* 

brast* 

burst 

borsten* 

bursten* 

berste 

bearst 

burston 

borsten 


thrash 

throsh* 

throshen* 

thersce 

thearsc 

thurscun 

thorscen 


light 

fought 

fought 
fo tighten* 

feohte 

feaht 

fuhton 

fohten 


Here the root vowel was originally a, weakened to t in the pre- 
sent and to ti in the past pi. and p.p. 

(i) To this division once belonged milk, yield,, swallow, 
bellow, stint, burn, mourn, spurn, ding, carve, starve, burst. 
Cp. Forth from her eyen the crystal tears out hras'^ 

Sackville’s Induction. 

** Wlien Adam dalve^ and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 

Up start the carle and gathered good. 

And thereof came the gentle blood/’ 

Bp. Filkingtok <Parker Soc. p. 
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waked : herewith to the house-top I clamhi — Surrey, //. 

“ Who willingly yielden prisoner,” — Ib. 

“ Th&yolden ghost his mercy doth require.” — S urrey’s Ecclestasie^, 

“Many founden it {^grey>^ and ihrossJien \t.**-^Piigrimage^ p. 43. 

Which hath me down to the infernal bottom of desolation.” — N ash's 
Lefiten StuJI> 

(2) We have many verbs with mixed strong and weak forms \ 
the past tense may be weak and the p. p, ^strong, as, past, clonih, and 
p.p. clmibed ; or the past may be strong and the p.p. weak, as, past, 
delved^ p.p. dolven. Ciemde occurs in fourteenth century English. 

Swollen has almost given way to suielled. 

Helped has replaced the old past, holp holpen as a p.p. is 
archaic, helped being now the regular form.'-^ 

(3) Sometimes a strong participle is used simply as an adjective, as 
drunken, molter^r— a drzmken man,” molten lead;” in Micah 
i. 4, molten is used as p.p.; so in Elizabethan writers, stmken, 
sln'unken. 

“And the metallc be the hete of the fire 7 naliS — Capgrave, p. 9. 

““My heart is znolt to see his grief so great.” 

Sackville’s Induction. 

*''As gold is tried in the oven, wherein it is zttoUenI — Coverdalb. 

(4) The verbs swim, begin, run, drink, shrink, sink, ring, 
sing, spring, have for their proper past tenses swam, began, ran, &c. , 
preserving the original a ; but in older writers (sixteenth and seven* 
teenth centuries) said in colloquial English we find forms with u, 
which have come from the passive participles.*'^ 

Sometimes we actually find the past tense doing duty for the 
passive participle ; thus Shakespeare has swam = swu?n (As Vou 
Like It, iv. I), drank = drtmk. ^ 

(5) Many of those forms that originally had a in the past now Jiave 

u, as spun, slunk, stunk, stung, flung, swung, wrung, clung 
and strung (a modem form), Sche Jiang from me ” (Hevwood^ 
Proverbs, C. 4). Slmtg (i Sam. xvii. 49). v y ju s, 


\ in Shakespeare. See King yohn, t. 1 ; Rich. 11 . v. i. 

“ Israel"— Eng. Bible : “he halt> hi« 

brother Catorave, p. 30 ; itol^ iai Jioipen found in Shakespeare, Tetnpesi. 

3 Some ^mmanans have ascribed these past tenses to the pret. pi. ; but this is 
hardly probable, for we do not find th<se forms in use in the thirteenth and fou“ 
te^enth centuries, t.e. swztm for swam m past sing. ; what we do meet with is a 
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A few verbs have on, which has arisen out of an o or oo, as bound 
-- O.E. = band ; found = fond {foond) — fand ; ground =:= 
gro?id {£-roo}?d) == grand. 

(6) Wound = past of to (up), but winded =: past tense of /^j 
ivifid a horn ; but Walter Scott has ^‘his horn lie wound"^^ [Lady 
of the Ixike), 

(7) Foughfen occurs in I^nry V. iv. 6 : cp. “ a \\^xbi faugh ten 

feeld ” (Hey wood’s Proverbs, E, in). Siai'zen p.p. is used hy 
Sackville : ‘'Mier starveti corpse” [Tnducilon) ; hunger-r/£2r2/<?;? ” 

(Hall’s Satires) ; but hunger-r/i:??Wi^” (Gam. Gurioyi^s Needle). 


270. Division II. Class IL 

O.E. 


PRKS. 

Past. 

P.i‘. 

PUES. 

Pkrf. 

P.K 

(i) Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stele 

sta;l ^ 

Stolen 

(2) come 

came 

come 

cumc 

com 

cumen 

(3) bear 

bore 

bom 

here 

bscr 

boren 

bare 

borne* 




shear 

shore^ 

shorn 

scere 

scar 

scoren 

tear 

tore 

torn 

tere 

tser 

toren 

(4) speak 

spoke 

spoken 

sprece 

spraac 

sprecen 

spake 

spoke* 

hrece 

brscc 

V>rQcen 


(1) The old verbs quell (kill) and nim (to take, rob) once belonged 
to this class. 

(2) In O.E. (fourteenth century, especially in the ISTorthem dialects) 
we find the old m represented often by a : — stab, bar, schar, tar, spac, 
brae ; bare, h7'ake, spake, are archaic ; in the Southern dialect we find 

often changed to e, as he?'- [beer), spec, brek. 

(3) Born and Borne, though the same words, have different 
meanings : hoi'^ie = carried ; bo?^ = brought foi'th. 

(4) In older writers, and sometimes in modern poetry, we find the 
n failing away (as in Old English) : hence broke^ = broken ; spoke^ 
— spoken; siole^ = stolen. 

Shakespeare has I liave spake^^ {Heitiy VIII. ii, 4). 

(5) Shakespeare, Cymheline, v. 5, has becomed. 

(6) The e in stole, &c., is no inflexion ; it merely marks the length 
cjf the preceding vowel. 


1 The pret. pi. has a long vowel, as cw^mon, bdron, &c. 

2 Measure par Measure, v. 1. 3 Walter Scott, Kenilt yrth. 

4 Milton. 


M 
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271. Division IL Class III, 

O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P. P. 

Pres, 

Perf. 

P.p. 

1) give 
weave 

gaw 

wove 

given 

woven 

gxfe 

wefe 

geaf 

wsef 

gifen 

wefen 

(2) eat 

ale 

eaten 

ete 


eten 


eat 

eat 

ongite* 



gt:t 

got 

goMcn 

ongeat 

ongeten 


got 




nit 

sat 

sat 

.seten* 

sittc 

sset 

tra;d 

seten 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

trod 

bidden 

tredc 

treden 

bid 

bade 

bidde 

basd 

beden 

bid 

bid 





quoth 

— 

ewethe 

cw^th 

eweden 

(3) - 

was 


wese 

w'aes 

wesen 

wreak 



wroken^ 




h*e 

lay 

Iain 

liege 

Iscg 

legen 


lien* 




see 

saw 

seen 

seo 

seah 

ge~scn 



(seohe) 

PRF.T.//. savvon 



(i) Quoth, originally perfect, is now used as a present tense; the 
root of the present is seen in bequeathe. The present of was is lost; 
we have parts of the verb in wast^ were, %ve?L 

{2) Mete (measure), wreak, ^ weigh, fret, knead, once strong, 
have become weak. Cp. 

“ We shall not all unutroken die this day.”— .S urrey, ^n, ii. 

(3) In O.E. (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we find ga/ and 
gef, ei and eet, qnath and quod, 

(4) Bid = bade, arises out of the passive participle ; heden 
bidden occurs in the fifteenth century ; so seten for sat 

Bo den = bidden, invited. It happed hym that was boden, in 
lokyng on the walle to espye this ymage,” &c. (Caxton^s Golden 
Lege?N, fob cclxix. col. i). This verb pi-operly belongs to Class VI. 
(Div. 

Hey wood uses the phrase ngeven horse” {Proverbs, B. ii. ). 

(5) Walter Sccti has eat = ate, 

(6) Gat is used by Shakespeai*e (jDast). 

(7) The ending of the passive participle has sometimes fallen 
away, as in hid ~ bidden ; sat, the past indef , is used instead of the 
old participle seien. 


^ Ongiie =; perceive, understand. 

« Spenser^ has a strong p.p. n.m-oken {Shep, CaL), 
3 Cp. O.E. beodi\ veda^ boden^ to bid, ord<r. 
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Double forms of the p.p. arc eaim and eai;^ bidden and bid;"^ gotUh 
got trodden and trod;^ woToeu and tifoz'e;^ llen^ O.E. ide^ye^ 
Helen = ge-leger) and lain. 


272 , Division 



Past. 

Ri! 


stood 

stood 

swear 

swore 

sv/orn 

shape 

shope* 

shapen* 

heave 

hove'* 

hoven* 

grave 

grove* 

graven* 

shave 

shove* 

shaven* 

'lade 

— 

laden 

wash 

wesh* 

wa-sheu* 

bake 

book'* 

baken** 

shake 

.shook 

shaken 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

take 

took 

taken 

awake 

awoke 

awoke 

ache 

ole* 

oken"-' 

draw 

drev/ 

drawn 

gnaw 

gnew* 

gnawn* 

laugh 

lough'* 

laughed 

slay 

slew 

slain 

wax 

wex* 

wox* 

waxen* 


11. ip: 

O.E. 


Piii-n. 

PEi^F. 

P.p. 

stande 

Stud 

Stan den 

.swerige 

swur 

.sworen 

.scape 

scop 

scapen 

hobhe 

ahof 

hafen 

grafe 

gruf 

grafen 

scafe 

scof 

scafen 

liladc 

hldd 

hladen 

wasce 

wusc 

wjcscca 

bace 

boc 

bacen 

scace 

sede 

scocen 

tace 

toe 

tuceu 

wace 

wdc 

wacea 

ace 

uc 

acen 

dnage 

drCh 

dragen 

gnage 

gnoh 

gnagen 

hieahhe 

hlOh 

blcahhen 

ileahhe 

sidh 

slcahhcn 

weaxe 

weu.x 

weaxen 


(1) Fare, wade, ache, g-nav/, wash, step, laugh, ^ yell, wax,® 
bake,^ have at present weak past tenses and passiw^parliciples. 

Cp. Sapience this bred tiimede and Bools it.” — p. 44. 

Be-ilc = book, occurs in Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, ii. i. 

Gnew = g:nawed occurs in Mirronr/b 7 ' Magistrates, voL ii. p* 74. 

“ Gnew and fretted his conscience,” — Tyndall's Prol. to lonas, Parker Soc 
p. 456. Shakespeare has heg^iawn, Ta 7 n. of Sh^’ew, iii. 2. 

“He a lion.*' — C apgrave. 

Both Jlayfi and hedid” (= beheaded). — Ih. Ch>-on, p. 61. 

“ Zoroaster lozv as no child did but he.” — IIk p. 26. 

“ There he zvesh me, there he bathed me.” — Piigrb 7 tage, p. 

“ And in here owen blood han wasJien hem.” — Ib, 

“ She • . . hire axe to me.” — lb. p. iii. 

“ She said her hede o 7 ceP~La Pour Pandry, 


* Shakespeare, King yolm, i. i. 2 Nlilton, Paradise Lost, vii. 304. 

3 English Bible- ^ 4 Shakespeare, K, Pickard II. ii. 2. 

5 Milton, Par, Lost, ix. 839. ® Eng. Bible and Shakespeare, now archaic 

7 Scotch has lengh = laughed (past). ^ Spenser has zvoxe, past, zvojcen, p.p. 
9 Baken == baked, p.p. in Levitiens ii. 4. “ My spirit is waxen weak and: 

feeble.” — Ps, IxxzdL Coverdale. 
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(2) . {a) Strong forms liave been replaced by weak ones in the past 
cense of shape, grave, shave, lade, &c. Strong participles of these 
are occasionally nict with, as shapen (Es. li. 5)3 graven (p.p. in 
byron, Ckilde ila?NJ, i. ; as an adjective, in English Eible, Ex. xx. 
4 ; p.p. Fs. xcvii.7), leaden := laden (Milton, P. Lost^ iv. 14 ; Bacon, 
Essafs). ^‘Thc heavier the ship is loaden^ the slower it goes” 
(P*p. Pilkington, p. 20S). Cp. 

** And masts niiskava for haste.", — SuiiREY, JEn. iv. 

With such wenpons they shoj^e them to defend.*^ — Ih. jE?i, ii. 

(If) We have also double forms, a strong and a weak one, in the 
past tense, as woke and waked ; hove and heaved. 

(r) We sometimes in Shakespeare End forms of the past tense 
employed for the p. participle, as arose {Co^nedy of Erroj's, v. l) = 
arisen; sEook. (King f oh iv. 2 ; OtheHo^ ii. i \ Milton, vL 219) =: 
dmhen ; forsodk (Othello^ iv, 2 ) = forsaken ; took (Ttvelfth Night., 
IV, Julms Cmar^ ii. i) = taken; mistook Ceesar^ i. 2; 

Milton, Arcades) mistaken; shaked, too, occurs for shaken (Fs, cix. 
25 ; T7‘oilus and Cressida^ 3 > Henry V. ih l ; Temfesf, ii. i). 

(3) Stood, p.p. is properly a past tense; the old p.p. == standen. 
Cp, the p.p. tmderstanden and undei'stand. 

Have I understand thy mind?" — Coverdale, p. 457, 

(4) Sware occurs in Mark vL 23, Titus And7'onicuSy iv. i ; but 
the a is not original, but probably has come in through false analogy 
with spake^ &c. 

273. Division II. Class V. 


O.E. 


Fkks. 

Past, 

P, r. 

Pres. 

Perf. sitt£\ 

Pkrf, yJ/. 

P.p. 

h) shine 

shone 

shone 

seine 

scan 

scinon 

sdnen 

;2) drive 

drove 

driven 

drife 

dr^f 

drifon 

drifen 

shrive 

thrive 

shrove 

throve 

shriven 

thriven 

scrife 

gescraf 

gescrifon 

gescrifen 

rive 

rove‘s 

riven 

— 

— 





bite 

bot^ 

bitten 

bite 

bat 

bIton 

biten 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

smite 

smat 

smiton 

smiten 

write 

wrote 

written 

write 

wrat 

writon 

writen 

a-bide 

abode 

abiden* 

hide 

bad 

hi don 

biden 

chide 

chode* 

chid 

chidden 

cide 

cad 

cidon 

ciden 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ride 

rSd 

ridon 

riden 

slides 

slode’*^ 

slid 

sliddeii ) 
slid 1 

asiide 

Ssldd 

aslidon 

aslidcn 
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O.E, 


Phss. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Perf. sizir. Perf. //. 

P.p. 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

strithe 

strath 

strithon 

strithen 

writhe } 
wreathe j 

^ writhed 

writhcn* 

writhe 

wrath 

wnthon 

writlien 

rise 

arise 

rose 

arose 

risen 

arisen. 

a-rise 

arfis 

urison 

arisen 

strike* 

struck 

struck 

stricken 

strice 

strdc 

stricon 

stricen 


(1) Gripe (= grasp), spe'^, slit, wreathe (writhe), sigh, rive, 
once helonged to this class, but have become weak : riven is used 
as an adjective. 

(2) Most of these verbs have changed the d the past into o, as 
shone, drove, <S:c. 

The older forms sometimes occur, as drave (in English Bible and 
Shakespeare), smate, &c. ‘^Absalom d 7 'azfe him out of his king- 
dom’^ ( Cover dale ) ; st 7 ’ake mo. with thunder^’ (Surrey, ii.); 

“ he with his hands strave to unloose the knots ’’ (/A)* 

(3) Just as we found stmg = sang^ swum = szm 77 Z^ properly par- 
ticipial forms, so we find, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
driv = dz'ove, smit = siziote, rid = rode^ ris = 7 -ose^ writ = im'oie, 
Cp. bit for O. E. bot^ boot 

(4) Shortened forms of the participles occur, as writ = written 
{Twelfth Nighty v. i ; Richaz^d 2 L ii. l), smit =s: smittezi^ chid = 
chidden^ slid = sHdden, 

Chid, O.E. cidde^ chidde^ is a weak form: '^'th« eldest chiddt 
with the knight ” {^La Tour Landry^ p. 19).^ 

(5) Past tenses are also used for the participles, as drove = drivezi 
[2 Ifezzry VL iii. 2), rode — 7‘idde7i {dienzy IV, \v 3 ; Ilemy V, 
iv. 3), smote = szzzittm {Coriolazzzis, iii, i), wrote = wriitezi {Lear, 
12; Cy77ibeli3ze^ iii. 5), arose === arisezz {Comedy of Erz'orSy v, i). 

(6) Weak forms of the passive participle are rived {Jidius 

L 3), strived {Rom. xv. 20), shrived {Ifmg yoJm, ii. 4). 

(7) In shone for shinen^ abode for ahiden^ struck for stzHcJmt^ 
we have the substitute of the past tense for the p. participle. 

(S) For stricken and driven sometimes find struchezz (Milton, 
ix. 1064; ytdms C(esa!% iii. i) ; ‘‘the clock hath stzWzezi four’' 


^ 0?'772, has strike^ strcic^ as in moiiern English ; in the oldest English strtce ^ 
I go. 

2 Chode occurs m the Bible [Gen, xx:ku ^6. xx, o'). Iii 

Shakespeare. 
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if 5 


(Lodgers A for Lo^idon) ; droven = driven {Antcny 

and Ckopaira^ iv. 7). 

(9) Shined = shone {Ezek* xliii, 2)* occurs in tlie fourteenth 

century. 

(10) Wreathen, as adjective, occurs in Tifnan 0/ Athens , iii. 2, 
that son’ov,’-T:TO//A'd7ir root wreathen cables’^ (Surrey, JEn. iv.). 

It occurs in The dJrwfounde llkndd o.s a p.p- : ‘‘'out of which may 
be wroni^ or zorlthen water.” Adiden occurs in the Enc^Hsh Bible. 
He had = adhkn — endured (Sidney’s Arcadia), 

274. DivtsiON II. C/ass IF. 


O.E. 


PiiES, 

Past. 

P. p- 

PRKS. 

PE2iF. Sillff. 


P.p. 

creep 

crop# 

cropen* 

creope 

credp 

crupon 

cropesi 
.SCO fen 

shove 

shof* 

shoven* 

sceofe 

sceaf 

scufon 

cleavu 

davc" 

cloven 

cleofe 

cle^f 

clufon 

clofen 


cio\ e 

• 




shoot 

siiOt 

shot ten* 

sceote 

sceut 

sen ton 

scoten 

seethe 


sodden 

sod 

seethe 

scath 

sudon 

soden 

choose 

freeze 

chase* 

chose 

clioscn 

ccose 

ceis 

curon 

coren 

froze 

frozen 

freose 

freils 

frnron 

froren 

lose 

lo.st 

loscn* 

• forleose 

forleds 

forluron 

forloren 

suck 

so ok* 

.soken* 

Slice 

seac 

sucon 

socen 

ily 

flee 

tlc\yL 

tlew* 

down 

neog:e \ 
flcolie I 

fieah 

fliigon 

flogen 


(1) IMany verbs belonging to lliis class have become weak, as 
creep, ^ cleave, seethe, lose, chev/, rue, brew, dive, shove, slip, 
lot, fleet, reek, smoke, bow, suck, lock. Cp. 

“ She shqf me witli hire "knyfy-- Pi p, 132. 

'* Siwven on thilke spere.” — lb. p. 130. 

“ Ther sock never noon suich milk. — Ib. p. 205. 

(2) Creep, cleave, bereave, flee, lose, shoot, shorten the long 
vowel of the present in the weak form of their past tenses. 

(3) Clave and cloven occirr in the English Bible [Genesis yix. 3, 
Ps. I.'jxviii. I^, Acis ii. 3) ; cleft, p.p., in Mlicah i. 4 (cp., too, a “clefl 
palate,” but a ^‘cloven foot”} ; chase m Surrev’s poems; 2 shoftsn 


^ Cp. Scotch crap {Cent/e Shepherd., v. i). 

« ** Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chased — V, 92 (Bell’s edition). 
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occurs in ski?ii€n Jm^ring (i Henry IVJ) = a herring that has 
deposited its i /arIor?t (Milton, Paradise Lost^ ii, 6 — 15) = for- 

iosenP Milton has 79 Spenser frame ^ frozeji ; froze = frozen 
occurs in 'Shakespeare, 2 Henry IK i, r . Sadden occurs in English 
Bible ; cp. 

Tv/ice simplicity.” — loves Lahonds Losty iv. 3. 

“ Sodden water.” — S. Rowlands. 

Beer he protests is v>dded and refined.” — P. 

With rost or sod I — lo. 

(4) Cleave, O.E. cUfian^ to cling to, adhere to. This is properly 
a weak verb, and its past tense is cleaved ; yet clave is sotnetime:-; 
found {Rnt/i i. 14 ; Acts xvii. 34). 

(5) Flee has a weak past tense and p.p,, 

275. Some verbs that have now a strong past ten^e, or p.p., were 
once weak, as — 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

(l) wear 

wore 

ware 

worn 

(2) stick 

stucic 
stack ^ 

stuck 

(3) betide 

betid- 

betid 

(4) dig 

dug 

digged "" 

dug 

digged 

(5) hiiie 

hid 

hidden 

hid 

(6) spit 

spit^ 

spat^ 

spitten* 

spitted'’^ 

spat 

(7) show 


shown 

shewed 

showed 


Stack = stuck is used by Surrey : 

''Which he refused and stack to his intent.” — ii. (ed. Bell), p 170. 


I ** With gastlylookes as one in manner /-sr/^iV’—SACKyiLLE, Indnetion, st. 78. 
For lore (cp. fr&re ) : “ Thou hadst not spent thy travail thus, nor all thy paiR 
for lores — Suerky (ed. Bell), p. 80* 

3 Betid and spat are only apparently weak ; in O.E. we find kedid-de, 
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276. The verbs of the strong conjngation we have seen form the 
past tense by a change of the root ‘VOwel ; weak verbs by means 
of a suffix -d or 

This suffix is a mutilated form of the auxiliary verb do?- 
In 0 *E* the perfect of do was di-d^-j in O.Sa:c, dsda. In O.E. 
the suffix of the perfect of weak verb^ was -de ; in Goth, and O. 
Sax. ’dll. In the plural (Gothic) it has a longer form — dediun : thus 
from Goth, nasian, O.E. neria^t^ to save, was formed. Goth. 
naslda^^ I saved; nasi-dediim^ we saved. O.E. nere-de^ 1 saved; 
nere-don^ we saved. 


277. The suffix -de was originally united to the root by means of a 
vowel <?or as O.E. ner-e-de = saved ; htf-o^de = loved. 

In Gotliic and Oldi^High German there were three conjugations of weak verb 
according to the vowel that was between the root and sumx of the perfect: — > 

(1) Tlie i^rst conjug. bad /, as Goth, nasd^da^ O.H.Ger. nerdia^ O.K 

ner-^e-de = preserved. 

(2) The second conju^. had 6 , as Goth, salh-o-da^ O.H.Ger. smlp^dda, O.E 

sealLo»de =s anointed. 

(3) The third conjug. had ai Goth., # O.H.Ger. Goth, hah-ai-da^ O.H.Ger 

Jiap^d'ii wauling in O.E. 


27S. The oldest English had two conjugations of weak verbs — 

(1) With vowel e between root and suffix. 

(2) ^ ,, y y 

279. Modern Eiiirlish has in reality only one class with vowel £ 
between root and suffix. 


In tlmnh-^d, past indef., thank = root ; e = connecting vowel ; and -^d = con- 
tractefi^ form of did. 

In thank~e~d, P-P* thank = root ; ^ = connecting vowel ; d = participle suffix 
cognate v/ith Gothic Lat- *tn(s) (— to-s)^ Gr. do{s)f Sansk, '‘td{s)A 

(1) This however, is only preserved when the suffix ^is to be 
united to a root ending in a dental, as wetle-dy head-e-d, waft-e-d. 


first aorist where the tense suffix is the (z 


: U.Ji:. dej 


* Cp. Gr, pass, 
of 

a Represents a^ore original nasi-dida, 

3 This eox o is represented in Sanskrit by the suffix 

Gothic hah-az-da =. O.E. ^t€ef-de =:s ha-d. ' ' ” 

^'^''^dently an old demonstrative, like ^en (--z tsa) of strong 


-aya, which appears in 
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In all other cases, though we write ed, we drop the e in pronun- 
ciation, and loved^ praised^ &C.5 are pronounced as Icny^d, prais^d^ &c. 

If the verb ends in a hat consonant or a vowel, cd has the sound 
of d ; if in a sharp consonant, it has the sound of t. 

There are some ortliograpliicaJ vra-iations — (1) the change ofy (not preceded 
by another vowel) into 2 before the addition of ed, as ca^ ry, Carj’wcl: (2) doubling 
of a simple coiisonan after a short vowel before ed is added, as beg^ higgled 

T is sometimes written for especially in older writers, after combination of 
consonants, a.ss7Jie/l, s/jzeii ; j^cisSy past; bum^ bnr?ii. We also meet with it after 
p and as dro^i^ hnoc'kt. 

ip) The loss of the final e (of O.E. ^ed-e) no longer enables us to distinguish the 
past tense from the passive participle. 


(2) Before the addition 

of the sufhx i 

i the radical vowel 

shortened, as //cW', heard; Jlee^ Jled?^ 


(3) If a root ends in d^ 

the suffix d is 

dro]3ped and the radicj 

vowel, if long, is shortened, 

as — 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

lead 

led 

Ied2 

feed 

fed 

fed 

read 

read 

read 

sxDread 

spread 

spread 

(4) t has replaced d in some verbs ending 

— 

{a) In -/ (to indicate 

more clearly that the radical vowel 

shortened), as 



feel 

felt 

fcilt 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

{if) In a combination of liquids, as — 


smell 

smelt 

smelt 

burn 

burnt 

burnt 

(c,) Sometimes d and t are found side by side, as — 

mean 

meant 

meant 


meaned 

meaned 

dream 

dreamt 

dreamt 


dreamed 

dreamed 


* In O.E. these verbs retain the fuller form, as-— 

herde (perfect), (p.p.). 
fledde „ fled ,, 

O.E. ; bad-de : t^d-ed : later forms, beds ; ledde {b^ddr^ ; ilsd^ ib^d 
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(6) t replaces d after 
is shortened, as — 

z/, ch^ Sf and the 

r. 

radical vowel, if long. 

Pf!KS. 

Past. 

Rp. 

creep 

crept 

crept 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

weep 

wept 

wept 

cleave 

cleft 

cieit 

pitch 

pitched 

pitched 

pight* 

pight* 

lose 

lost 

lost 

Elisiabctlian writers have the following old forms : — 

blench 

blent 

blent 

drench 

dre3mt 

clreynt 

ming (mingle) 

ineynt 

meynt 

C'haucer and other writers 

of his time have- 

— 


singe seyiide seyiid 

spreiige (sprinkle} spreynte spreynd, spreynt 

quenciie qiieynt qiieynt 

clenche (clinch) cleynte cleynt 

( 7 ) Verbs ending in rc/, change the d into t in the past 

tense and passive participle, and the suffix disappears, as — 

build built (builded) built ^ (biiilded) 

gild gilt (gilded) gilt (gilded) 

bend bent bent (bended)® 

rend rent rent 

gird girt girt 

(8) The suffix d is dropped after the combination sf^ 

and the present, past, and passive participles have the same 
form, as — 


rid 

rid 

rid 

shred 

shred 

shred 

cut 

cut 

cut 

light 

light 

light 

put 

put 

put 

shut 

shut 

shut 

cast 

cast 

cast 

left 

left 

left 

hur^t 

hurt 

hurt 


I We meet with this change in the fourteenth century. In the earlier periods 
we find hnlde =: built, in which the d has dropt or become assimilated to the root. 

» These forms have different meanings, as “ He was hmt upon mischief," “ Oo 
hmded knees " 
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Some of these verbs have the regular form, as lighted^ (^uitted^ &c*, 
and in O.E. of the fourteenth ceiiUiry we find mited^ pitted. 


(9) Vowel change with the addition of (^) d, {b) t — ^ 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

O.E. 

Pkrf. 

P.p. 

(a) tell 

told* 

told 

leUe 

tealde 

teald* 

sell 

sold 

sold 

sdle 

sealde 

seald 

(^') reck 

rough 

i^jught* 

rece 

rulue 

rOht 

reach 

seek 

ra light* 
sought 

rauglit* 3 
sought 

sece 

s6hte 

.'56ht 

teach 

taught 

taught 

tssce 

u-ehte 

tailit 

stretch 

stretched 

stretched 

strecce 

streahe 

streaht 



straught* 





The t for d in sought^ &c., is due to the fact that the ^ is a shar^' 
guttural, so was the ch in teach^ reach^ &c. ; the guttural afterwards 
passed into a continuous mute on account of the following t. 

280. Catch, caught, caught, does not occur in the oldest 
English ; in LaSamon we find cacche^ cahte^ cahL This verb has 
conformed to the past tense of teach^ &c. 

Analogous to the above forms we find fraught (odj,), as well as 
freighted ; distraught and distracted. 

His head dismembered from his mangled corpse. 

Herself she cast into a vessel frait^ht 

With clotterM blood/’ — Sackville’S Duke of Bzickin^ham. 

** And forth we launch full fratighied to the brink/’ — Jnduciton, 

281. The following verbs are peculiarly formed — 

Pres. Past. P. p. 

(f) clothe clothed, clad clothed, clad 

In the oldest English chithian = to clothe ; perf. cUthode^ p.p. 
cldihod. 

In the thirteenth and following centuries we find ciothmiy clethen^ 
to clothe; perf. cletkedy clothed ^ ^miclad^ cied ; p.p. clothed^ clad. 

Clad seems to liave arisen out of analogy with such O.E. forms as 
ladde = led, radde — rcad.^^ 


I The change of vowels in these verbs is explained by the fact that they have 
ail lost a suffix i (= ya = ayii), which influenced the origiifal sounds et and o of 
the stems ; and in the perfects and p. participles we have a return to the original 
aoxo sound : thus O-E. sellan, to sell, represents a primitive ^eliau Goth, saljun 
loss of i causes the doubling of the consonant in sedan. 

« ' ■ Intc his arms a hie he r aught J' — SuRREV, 

3 Cleth-d^ cledde = eladde == clad. 
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pRKs. Past. P.p. 

(2) make made made 

O. E. pmce macode 77iacod 

Tlie loss of k occurs as early as the thirteenth centuiy, 

(3) Have, had, had; O.E. hahbe^ I^fde^ 

In later periods we have, in the past tense, hcBfdc^ hedde^ hadde ; 
in p,p. ihaved^ ihafd^ y/iad. 

(4) Say, said, said; O.E. Si^gde {s£sde\ sagd {seed). 

Lay, laid, laid; O.E. lecge^ legede {Ude\ leged^ led. 

In say, lay O.E. s^% lO'^)i is a softening; ol eg. 

(5) Bring, brought, brought; O.E. hinge, hrohte, hroht 

In the oldest English we also find bring, h'a^fg, h'tmgen, from 
which we see that tl>e root is brang = brag, 

(6) Buy, bought, bought; O.E, byege, hohte, boht 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to buy = buggen ; so y 
represents g, which appears again in the past ten&e. 

(7) Think, thought, thought; O.E. thence, thdhte, th6ht 

The root of this verb is ihak : cp, Goth, tagkja, I think (= tha-n^ 
kid) ; cp. ga-n-ge, sta-7t-d, &c. 

(8) Methinks,^ methought, methought; O.'E. thyncth, thMte, 
getkziht, 

(9) Work, wrought, wrought; O.E. wyree, worlite, woz-ht. 

The i in O.E. %vyrke has been changed under the influence of the 
w to (x) tt, (2) 0 ; cp. O.E. wm-chen and worchezt, to work. 

Wrought is archaic, but in poetical composition is common - 
worked is quite a modern form. 

Went was originally the past texx^^olwend, O.E. wendan. to turn 
go ; it replaced O.E. eo-de, ^ede, yode. ' 

Verbal Inflexions. 

282. The elements in the verb are (x) the root; (2) mood siiffu'cs - 
(3) tense suffixes; (4) the person- endings (the mood and tense 
suffixes come the person-endings) ; (5) connecting vowel 

between root and suffixes. 


* Cp. German denkm = to think ; d^nken = to seem. 
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In the Aryan dialects the original person-endings were pronouns, which in their 
full form were for \d) the singular: — (x) Ma^ (2) tita, (3) ia : these were weakened 
to (1) ym, (2) tiy (3) ti; and ii of the second person became further weakened 
to sL 

{!>) The plural suffixes are compounds: {T.)mas (= ma-si), ( j) fas (= ta-si), (3) an^ 
ti ; jna-si =1-1- thou = we ; ia-si = thou -f- tiiou= ye ; an-ti^ = he H- he = 
they. 

The subjunctive (^r conjunctive) in the Teutonic dialects was originally an 
optative mood, the original suffix of which =go. In Gothic this suffix was 

weakened to i in present subj. and became yV? in perfect subj. 

The Sansk. subj. of root, to be (Eng. a~ 7 n), s-ya- 7 n (= as-ya-m), Gr, etuv 
(= 6cr-7ii-/i), Lat. Si 7 tt (= es-iS- 7 u\ O.E. sy {y=L as-y = asya-ifi). 

Of the mode of forming tense we have already spoken. See §§ 264, 267. 


283. (l) PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

In some verbs the person-endings were added at once to the root without any 
ronnective vowel, as in the verbs and do : — 

Go, O . E sing gtt, geb-ih = go^ goest {y=^go-si\ goeth^ goes 

pi. gcX-iJh gdi/t, g&-ik =gOt go, go. 

Do, O.E., sing., db-st, dS-th = <3?^, dost, dc-th {does). 

pL dd‘th, d 4 -ih^ dd~th = do, do, do. 

In other verbs a connecting vowel came in between the root and the sufLxes : 
this often disappears in modern English ; — 

Goth. O.E. 

Singular, x hair-a, ber-e = hear, 

2 baiy-i-s, = Bear-e-si. 

3 ]Ber^-ib^ ^ i,.e.e.tHbear.s). 

Plural. 1 bair~a~ 7 n, ber-a^th = bear. 

2 bair-i'-th, her-a-fh = bear. 

3 hair-a-nd, ber-a-tk = bear. 

In the Old English dialects (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we find m the 
plural*- — 

Southern. Midland. Northern. 

1 ber-eih, bersft, here (ber). 

2 ber-efk, bersn, beres {hers). 

3 bersih, bersn, beres {bers). 


X An — ana-s, this, that, he (Sansk.). 

^ In O-H. Ger. we have older forms : — 

Sing. I Piur. 


rt-mes 
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The Gothic hair-a^ O. E. ber-c^ stand for more primitive forms, hai7‘-a'm, ber-e-m ; 
but the w havin,;^ disappeared in the oldest forms of these lan^ages, the connect- 
ing vowel represents the person-ending. 

In Chancer this e was a distinct syllable, as nQU^\it that ey.ther thou 

shalt die," &c. In modern English it has wholly disappeared ; in the plural the 
connecting vowel and suffixes are lost. 

In O.E. (as in Layamon) we find z = aya) the connecting vowel in 

the infinitive, as iov-i-en, lovd-ef Stc. and in the present indie, as Jeh iov-i-e, &c. 
It is still heard in infinitives in the South of England, as td^nilky, to mowy, &c. 

!vlany strong verbs lost this suffix i and doubled the final consonant, as O-E. 
(i) ('^) sii-est, (3) sit-eih = ("i) sit, (2) sittest,c(3) sittetli. 

Idle silent e in some few verbs like which adds nothing now to the 

kngth of the preceding vowel, was once sounded. 

2S4. (2) PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

This mood originally had a tense suffix which came between the connecting 
vowel and the personal ending.^ 


Goth. 

O.E. 

Eng. 

Siingidar. t 

her^e = 

bear. 


her~e =. 

bear. 

3 bah’- ad, 

hez'-c = 

bear. 

Ihural. T bair-ad-;7Z,r., 

hcf-'en — 

bear. 

Singular. i sbk-ja-u. 

sbe-'S ^ 

seek. 

£:o. 

&c. 

&c. 


2S5. (3) PAST INDICATIVE. 

Strong verbs in O.E. lost their connecting vowel, as : — 

<- Goth. O.E. 

Singular, i fiaidiald -= Iieold = held. 

2 hazdial$-i = heold-e = heldest. 

3 haidiald = heold ~ held. 

Plural* I JtaidtaM 7 im heold-o 7 t =: held. 

286. Weak verbs added the syllable -de {~ie) to the root; in O.E. the cod 
necting vowel was lost in some verbs (see §§ 277 — 279J. 

Goth. O.E. 

Singular, x sdk-i-da = sohde = sough-t* 

2 sShd’-des ® = sohdest = sough-t. 

3 s 6 k-t-da r= sohde = sciugh-t. 

Pliiral. I soh-i-d^du- 7 n = sohdo-n = soiigh-t. 

&c. &c. 

' Tile O.E. ^ 4 * . 

This -des may be for -Aedd; in the Teutonic languages when a dental added 
to unotlier dental the first becomes s, as tvitde =» wist, moide = moi ie = must. 
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287. In tlie fourteenth century we find the second peraou-cnding -e of strong 
verbs sometimes changed to cst, as thou gave and ihoti gavesi (in Wichlirfe w»e find 
holpcdisf). The old plural became -<??/, and the n frcqtiently frilis away^ 

so we have /leM-en /zelde, &c. In modern English the older endings have 
all disappeared. 


288, (4) PAST SUBJUNCTIVE. 


In strong verbs the connecting vowel was e as i 


Goth. 

O.E. 

Eng. 

Singular, x 

^ hSr-e 

bore, 

2 Bir^ei-s 

= Bd: 7 '-C 

=■- bore. 

3 

— B^r-e 

-- bore. 

Plural, t Mr-ei-ma 

= Bdr-e~u 

bore. 

&c. 

See. 

&c. 

In some weak verbs it is lost : — 



Singular, i sdkd-ditd’ja-u 

= sBh-ie 

= iOUgh-t. 

2 s$kd<>did-e£-s 

= soh^te 

= sough-t. 

3 sdkd-didd 

= sBh-te 

= sough-t. 


Plural. I ^dBi-did-cz-ma = sdAdoa := sough-t. 

In Gothic pi. wc see, (i) sak root, (a) i connecting vov#^el, (3) ded tense sufjliy., 
(4)yb: mood suffix, ($) u =s nm =: mi (ma) personal suffix. 

288*. The Imperative is properly no mood, but is merely the root -f a 
personal pronoun in the vocative. 

In O.E. the imperative plural ended in as go-eth go ye ; her-eth 

(= her-ath)^ bear ye. 


Personae Endings. 

2S9. (1) The suffix of the first person was originally tn, as in a-m. 
In O.E. we have, gedo-7Ji^ I do ; beom^ I be^ geseam^ I see. 

In the Northern dialect of the- oldest period we find m weakened to n in perfect 
as !c giherdun^ I heaird. 

(2) The suffix of the second person was originally s (= si ^ ti ^ 
ta ” tva). In O.E. we sometimes find s for as thou hetfes == thou 
hast, which is the regular inflexion of the Northern dialects in the 
fourteenth century ; biit the ordinary person- ending is st. 

This t:rrminatioii is subject to certain orthographical modifications : — 

(^3!) After a final e -st is added, as love-st. 

{B) K (not diphthongal) is changed to i before st, as ertesi, 

(c) In verbs of one syllable with a short vowel, the final consonant is doubled, 
as heggestf I’idtcst. 

After a sibilant, : hiatal (^, cit)^ esi is added, as hless-esi^ teaek-est, Scd. 
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In the strong perfects in O.E. the pronoun si ( ~ sm) becomes 
(O.Sax. -z , Goth. -/), We have replaced this by esf. (See § 282.) 
In weak verbs the ending is -st ; ]jut we often find s in O. E. as 

t/:H /vYj/'/c’.v, //iu sm/dcS, &a 

The subjunctive mood has lost the personal suffix 

(3) The suffix of the third person is -th (= tkaf^ he). This 
as early as the eleventh century was softened to s. We have two 
forms ; s in common use, th archaic and Still used in poetry. 

The verl^al suffix s is subject to the same euphonic changes as the plural s of 
substantives. 

The plural suffixes (i) -ma-si^ (2) (3) ^an-ti are in O.E. 

reduced to one for all three persons. (See § 282.) 

Spenser and Shakespeare have a few examples of the plural 
as “they marchen (Spenser, i. 4, 37). Cp. 

** And th<?« the whole quire hold their hips and laugh, 

And 'waxen in thetr mirth . — Midsummer Ntg^kfs Dream, ii. i. 

** For cither they [women] be full of jealousy, 

Or masterfull, or lor/en novelty.” 

Burton's A^iafomy of Mel. p. 604. 

It was archaic in Spenser's time, and is seldom used by Hawes or 
Sackville. 

Tn O.E. when the pronoun followed the verb the inflexion was dropped, as^t* 
ye go. 


Infinitive Mood. 

290. (i) The infinitive is simply an abstract noun. In O.E. the 
sign of tlie infinitive was the suffix -an, coiresponding to Sanskrit 
nouns in ana, as gam-ana-^m, from ga?n,^ to go. 

(2) In Sanskrit the dative and locative singular of these abstract nouns 
an-dya, dat, ; j^atnane, loc., were used as infinitives. In Greek we have this sufHx 
in -evttf, -vaq -Civ (AcXoiTr-^jvaq htoo-^vat, rvTtr’-etv). 

In Gothic the infinitive {--ajia) lost its case sign and the suffix a, and therefore 
always ends jn -an; in Frisian and Old Norse it is shortened to in Dutch 
and German it is 

if) In the h\eirth and following centuries the an was represented 
by en or e, as brekm and breke ^ to break. 


^ It is omitted -in the Nortliem dialects of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

2 “ In former times, till about the reign of Henry the Eighth, they (the persons 
of the plural) were wont to be formed by adding -en, but now, whatsoever the cause, 
It hath quite grown out of use.” — Ben Jonson. 

3 In the m is merely a neuter suffix. 
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In Wickliffe the sufhKi is for the most part e ; in Chancer and Pierix 
Plowman we find -cn and -e. When thi.^ became silent the inlinitive 
was only distinguished by the preposition which is not found 
before the simple infinitive until about the end of the twelfth century. 

‘'No devel shall Sow der-eP — Pass, vii. 1. 34. 

“ Shall no cipvel at his dcd-clay dcreu Iiyni a niySte.” — Ib. vii. 1. 50. 

To bakbSie Q,nd to bosiejt and here fais witnessG.*‘ — Ib, ii. I, So. 

Spender and Shakespeare X4.ave an archaic use of it, as /a hl/en 
{Pericles), 

“ Henceforth his ghost ... 

In peace may J^asstm over Lethe lake.” — F", Q, i. iii. 36. 

In Hall’s Satires we find to delven low,” p. 51* 

(4) The infinitive had a dative form expressed by tlie suffix ep and 
governed by the preposition to. 

This is sometimes called gerzindial inriniti%x‘ : it is also equiva- 
lent to Lab stiputes ; as, etanne^ to eat ; faranne,^ to fare, go. 

(5) In the twelfth century we find this ending --eune confounded with 

the participial ending {inde)Ii as ; — 

^“The synfulle [man fastethjj^r to dense him, the rihtwise for to 'Zii it lende 
his rihtwisnesse. ” — 0,J£. I/om., Second Series, p. 57. 

In the fourteenth century, we find “ to nvithtge'* to wit ; “ to seeihinge'' =: u. 
be sodden (Wickliffe, TVjt/ A .),4 the participle -ende {-tnde) having taken ah^o 
the form -inge, Cp. “This ny3te that is to {Tale of Beryn, 1. 347)- 

In the fifteenth and following centuries these forms dropt out of use* 

(6) The extract given above shows that the dative infinitive assumed 
the form of the simple infinitive as early as the twelfth century. 

In the Ormnlnm there is only one suffix -en for bcTth infinitives. 

We find a trace of this dative infinitive in Sackville — 

“ The soil, that erst so seemly was to seen. 

Was all despoiled of her beauty’s hue.” — Indnction, 

“ And with a sigh, he ceased 

To ieUc7i forth the treachery and the trains .” — Dtihc of Btickinghmn,, 

291. Because the suffix represents (i) -unglxt verbal substantives, as sho<2i* 
ijigifbM,, sceamwig) ; (2) -efzde or -hide in pre.^-'ent participles, as “he is co7ningI 
“he was coming^' (O.K. he is ctmte^ide^ he w£cs cumetide)^ and sometimes repn* 
seated the dative infinitive -e^ine (rarely the simple infinitive -r«) ; English gran? 
marians have of late years put forth a theory concerning the iivfinilWe, which is 
neither supported by O.E, usage nor is in accordance with the general direction ol 
changes that have taken place in regard to these suffixes. 

^ Cp. for to; the for Is, of course, pleonastic, but, no doubt, was used to dis 
tinguish it from the simple inftn. with to before it. 

2 The n is always doubled before the addition of this e in the oldest English. la 
later times ’•en^ie, -a7tne became ^C7te, then or -s'. 

We have traces of ~ene as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. 

3 So in the oldest English occasionally. 

4 Cp* “And tlie dragoun stood before the woniinan that was to heri7tge chiild . 
And chiJdede a sone male, that was to reulinge alle folkes.” — W ickliffk. 

N 
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(i) It is said that the infmiuve in -en has become •ing' In such phrases as, 
seeing is believing'''^ = to see is to believe. We know, however, {a) that the 
suffix-?;; disappeared in the sijctecnth and following centuries, and (/Othafc it rarely 
in O.E. writers became -inge or 

It is quite evident that although, in sense, and belhvmg are equivalent to 

infuillivtia, they are not so in form, but merely represent old English substantives 
in ^-nng. 

Cp/‘*The giving a bookseller his price for his bookritas this advantage/^ — 
Selden^s Tfuiie Talk. “ Quoting authors is most for matter of fact." — Ib. 

Such a phrase as It is hard io heal an old so^e" may be converted into ** it is 
hard healing an old sore but tracing phrases of this kind only as far back as the 
sixteetuh century, we find that a preposition has disappeared after the verbal 
substantive, as : — it is yll of an olde sore" (HeywOOd’s Trorerbs), and 
it is evil I 'Waking of a sleeping hog " (/b.), 

(a) It is asserted that the O.E. infinitive in -enne actually exists under the form 
*ing in such expressions as ** fit^/hr Uac/itng^** fond of learning^ &.c. 

In these cases we have merely the verbal nouns governed by a preposition doing 
duty for the old dative infinitive, and altogether replacing it. 

We have seen, too, that the old infinitive in dng^ as to wUinge^ &c. died out 
about the end of thejburteenth or the beginning of tiie fifteenth century. 

(3) These forms in dug are no doubt very perplexing, and we find even Max 
MCiller thrown off his giitird by them. He Saji's, *‘The vulgar or dialectic expres- 
sion * he is a going' vcmxfi, correct than ^ he is going'"' If so, he was a 
going C Sec, must be more correct than was going;" but on turning to 
simitar expressions in O.E. writers we find *^he is gangende" and he woesgan" 
gviiile" used to translate Latin present and imperfect tenses ; but never 'Hie is 
on gtrngungC going. 3 Compare 

" The thyef is comynde." — Abenbiie, p. 264. 

" Tiiat Israelisshe folc was nvalkende." 

O.E, Ilom.y Second Senes, p. 51. 


hlr. Abbott quotes Returning \vqtc as tedious as (to) go o’er." — Pron, iii. 4. 
This form is also usq^l as object. : — 

" If all fearid droztwing that spy waves ashore, 

Gold would grow rich, and all the merchants poor.” 

Tourneur, The Revenge'Ps Tragedy. 
® In the Romance of Partenay^ written about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, or the latter part of the fifteenth, we find instances of infinitives in -ing 
for -en after an auxiliary verb (which we never get in modern English), but we 
can draw no conclusions from the exceptional usage of so late a work : — 

" Our lorde will receyve hym of hys grace. 

And off all hys syn yeuyng hym pardon ” — ( 1 . 1528). 

" And [they] shall 

Enlesing [= lesen] the Rewme and also the land” — ( 1 . 5625), 

We also find in this work passive participles of strong verbs in dng, ~yng, 
instead of -en, as taking = taken. In Elizabethan writers we find loading = 
lodeu = laden ^ and be/wlding = beholdeit, Shakespeare (i Hen, IV,) has 
maulten moidtlng I 

3 In the dramatists of a much later period we find it, as — 

” Your father is a going, good old man." — SHiRtEY\s Erotkers, 

The a in these expressions was used before verbal substantives beginning with 
a consonant, and is a shortened form of an which was used before vowels ; an 
is merely a dialectical fom of on. (Cp. ” Now off*, now an ," — Wyatt’s Poems 
«d. Bell, p. 136.) 
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292. In O.E. writers after the Conquest we find the verbal noun with Oft, 
a, employed (i) after verbs of motion, as *‘he wente 07 ihuutmg** ‘*he fell 
on. sleo/nn^^/' 

^ (2) After the verbs zs, ^vas, to form present and imperfect tenses, with /izsstvo 
signification, as ** chttrcJie was in byldynge (Roht. op Brunne’s C hroniclo$^ 
h exeyii.), “ as this was a doyn£'** {Morie d" Arthur^ lib- n. c. viiiO, “ he rode 
in hz<.ftiinge'* {Gesi. Ben Jonson retains these expressions, and states 

that they nave the force of gerunds."^ 

Cp. “I saw great peeces of ordinance — Corvat’s Crudiiles, 

Women are angels, 7 voomg‘(y=^ in wooing),** — Tr* and Cr. i. 2, 

(3) The verbal substantive with a could be used after the verb be where no time 
was indicated, as “ he is long a. rising^'* =5 he is long in rising** 

In 0 ,Bh we could substitute an abstract noun with a different suffix, as he 
wente forth a?i himteth ”3 = he went forth on knuting (or a /luniing). 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century we find the a frequently omitted, 
and it is now only allowed as a colloquialism, 

(4) After verbs of motion the verbal subst. is not only preceded by on^ a?ij 
but by to 3 and of. 

** If two fall io seze^ding^ one tears the other's band." — Selden's Table Talk* 

** A dog had been at market to buy a shoulder of mutton ; coming^ home he met 
two dogs by the way that quarreli’d with him ; he laid down nis shoulder of 
mutton, and fell lo Jighihig {z=. a Jighting) with one of them; in the meantime 
the other dog fell to eating {an eating) his mutton ; he seeing that, left the dog he 
was fighting with, and fell upon hint that was eating ; then the other dog fell 
eat 4 (=: an eaimg) ; when he perceived there was no remedy, but which of them 
soever he fought withal, his mutton was in danger ; he thought he would have ai* 
much of it as he could, and, therefore, gave over fighting, and fell to eating 
himself,’* — Ib* 

(5) We usually abridge sentences containing the verbal substantive, so that it 
looks like a gerund, as Tor the rej>ealmg of my banished brother fS can now 
be expressed by “ Tor repealing vty banislted brother.** 

Cp, Up peyn of losing 0/ a fnger** = upon pain of losing a finger. — Cap- 
G rave’s Ch?'on. p, 195. 


* The infinitive sometimes replaces it in Shakespeare, as— 

“ Eleven hours I spent to o*er." — Rich. III. in. 6. 

Here, to lorite ** is equivalent to ** in ^writing.** 

2 See Marsh’s Lecittres on the Tnglish Language (ed. Smith), pp. 462, 472 
In all the instances quoted^ by Marsh, the subject of the sentence preceding the 
verbal noun represents an inanimate object. 

3 Old and New Test, in Vernon MS. 

4 Nash {Peter Penniless) has fall a retaylingT In GamtnerQzty'torPsISFeedli 
we have “ Hodge fell of S7uearing.** 

5 Quoted by Mr. Abbott, from Casar, IVu i, who says that the expressions 
common in O.E. be^an to be regarded as colloquial in Shakespeare's time. Cpu 
Touchstone's words in As Vozt Like It, ii. 4 : — 

** 1 remember the kissing qf her bmtes, 

, , and the wooing of a peas-cod instead of her." 

N Z 
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Present (or Active) Participle. 

293. The present participle is fomied by the suffix -ing, which has 
replaced the O.E. -£nde{emi); -mde^ -ande {a7td)y^ as O.E* gd-nd^ 
dd-jzd = going, doing ; come^idcy wepmde^ ryda^ide^ &c. 

The suffix "ing arises out of -inde, and tdbk place first in the 
Southern dialect during the twelfth century, tliough the older fbnu 
did not die out until after 1340. 

LaSanaon has goinde ne ridingeN 

The Northern dialects carefully distinguished (as did the Lowland 
Scotch dialect up to a very late period) the participle in -^and from 
the noun in 4ng (O.E. 

** 'rhan es our birthe here hygynnyng 
Of the dede that es our eftdyng; 

For ay the mare that we wax aide 
marc our lif may be ded talde. 

1 harfor why lies we er here iyffa 7 td 

Ilk day er we thos dyhafidl-^^K^wo'US., P. of C, p. 5S. 

Een jonson s Sad Shepherd contains some passages written in imitation of the 
Northern dialect, and in it he makes use of the participle in mid. ** Twa irilimid 
brooks*' (act ii. 2), ** a siinka 7 td fieasaTzd things,” “while I sat whyrl* 
a 7 id of my brazen spindle," “ harhazid parish tykes," 5:c. — Ib. 

Chaucer rarely uses the participle in a?id! he has several instances of Norman- 
French participles, as cofiseiitant^ See. 

Spenser hiis gidfera 7 td, trc 7 ic/ia 7 idy but his use of them is archaic. 

For Passive Participles, see p. 155, § 263, p. 168, § 279. 


Anomalous Verbs. 


294. Be. — The conjugation of this 
roots— (I) as, {2) /v (/w), {3) 7aas. 

verb 

coutains 

three distinct 

Present Indicative ... 

I 

Sing, am 

2 

art 

3 

is 

PL 

2 3 

are 

Subjunctive : 

Sing. be 

be 

be 

PL 

be 

Past Indicative 

Sing, was 

wast 

(wert) 

was 

PL 

were 

Subjunctive 

Sing. W'ere 

were 

W'ere 

PL 

were 

Infinitive j 

be 1 

Imperative. 

be 

j Pres. Part. I 

1 being ( 

Passive Pstit. 
been 


I Ths^zd in piQ real participial suffix, and e is the connecting vowel. 

... h*. of the^ thirteenth and fourteenth centuries -inde is found only iu 

ooiith, m the Midland, and ^afid in the Northumbrian dialects fand in 

directs mdiienced by the Northumbrian). In the oldest periods of the language 
^rtde IS w. Saxon, Northumbrian. 
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Goth. 

O.E. 


Pres. Xndic. ... 

Sing. 

r 

i-m 

eo-m 

beo-ny beo 





(earn)* 




2 

i-s 

ear-t 

bi-St, bcost 



3 

is-t 

is 

bi"th, beth, beolh, bes 


PL 

1 

sij-u-m 

ar-on 

beo-th, Sind, smden,* sunderp 





am* 

beth* (syndon) 



ja 

sij-u-th 

ar-on 

beo-th, sind (syndon) 





arn* 




3 

si-nd 

ar-on 

beo-th, sind (syndon) 





am* 


iPres. Subj. ... 

Sing. 

I 

si-Jn-u 

wes-e 

bco, si 



2 

sij-ai-s 

wes-e 

beo, Si 



3 

sij-ai 

wes-e 

beo, si, SCO* 


PL 

I 

sij-ai-ina 

wes-e- n 

beo-n, ben,* si-n, scon* 



2 

si|-ai-th 

wes-e-n 

beo-n, si-n 



3 

sy-ai-na 

wes-e-11 

bco-n, sin 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

X 

was 

wses 

wes* 



2 

was-t 

w^r-e 

were* 



3 

was 

w^s 

wes* 


PL 

X 

wes»um 

w^r-on 

weren* 



2 

wSs-uth 

walir-on 

weren* 



3 

weS"Un 

wair-on 

wereip 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

I 

w^-ja-ii 

v/mr-e 

were* 



2 

wes-ei-s 

w&r-c 

werc'^ 



3 

wes-i 

w4ir-e 

were* 


PL 

1 

w6s-ebma 

w^r-e-n 

weren* 



2 

wes-ei-th 

vv^r-e-n 

weren* 



3 

wes-Rj-ua 

w^r-e-n 

weren* 

Imperative ... 

Sing. 

2 

wls 

wes 

beo, seo,*si* 


PL 

2 

wis-i*th 

wesath 

booth, beth* 

Infinitive 



wis-a-n 

wesan 

been, ben* 

Pres. Part ... 

... 


wi.sauds 

wesende 


Passive Part... 



wisaus 

gewesen 

yben* * 

295. Am 

- ar-m, 

that is as-m ; 2 as : 

is the root, 7n the first pei 


aonal pronoun. 


J Those marked thus (*) are later fornis. 

* Cp. Sanslc Present Indie, (i) as-ini^ (a) a-st^ (3) as-ii, PL (i) smas^ (2) 

(3) santi. 

Pres. Subj- sy^t ; syd-mns^ s-yd-ta, syd-jii^ 

The root exists in Lat. fu-i; Sansk. hhav^ami^ T be* hret person oi 
root Bhu, 
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[CHA? 


Ar-t = as 4 ; t ~ the second personal pronoun. 

Is. — ^The root as is here weakened to is^ and the suffix th or / is 
dropped (cp. Goth. is4\ 

Are ~ ase., represents the old northern English aronL^ aru^ er. 
Tt is of Scandinavian origin, Cp. O.N. e7n^ I am; e 7 % thou art, 
f.v', he is ; er-u?n^ we are ; ernth^ ye are ; ertt^ they are. 

The O.E. s4nd = Sansk. sanii (= aS’‘Sez^tf) ; sindon is a double plural , 
^itndtm occurs as late as 1250 ; srinden is in the OT^ntdujft. 

The root be was conjtigated in the present tense, singular and 
jdiiral, indicative, as late as Milton^s time, 

I be. We be, O.E. he 7 i. 

Thou beest. Ye be, „ „ 

O.E. (He beth or bes.) They be, „ „ 

The first person is found in the English Bible. Compare 

If then heest Stephano, touch me.” — Tempest^ ii. 2, 

If thou heesi he/' — IMilton, Paradise Post, i, 84, 

The third person heth and hes were in use in the fourteenth century ; the latter 
with a future signification.. 

The ph is very common, as : — 

” We be twelve brethren.*’ — Gen. xlu. 3a. 

'' There be more marvels yet/* — BvKor^, C/ii/de Harold. 

As fresh as bin the flowers in hlay/* — Peeie. 

Bm = be with n as plural sufflx. 

In the present subjunctive, only the root be is employed, and all the inflexions 
at^ lost. 

c 

296. Was, — The O.E. wesaJZy to be, is cognate \vith Goth, wlsan ; 
O.N, to be, abide; Sansk. vas, to dwell. 

It is a strong x»erb, tlie old past tense being woes ; the sufiix of the first personal 
pronoun is gone, as in the preterites of all strong verbs. 

W'as-t. — We have seen that all strong verbs in the oldest English 
had the suffix e for the second person singular. In the Gothic tms4 
we have an older suffix, t (suffix of second person, as in ar4)y altogether 
lost in O.E. 

But 7 uasi is not found in the oldest English ; it is quite a late 
form, not older than the fourteenth century, 2 The O.E. form was 
were (that is, from which we have formed, after the analogy 

of skaii and wdi, wer-t,^ which is sometimes, but wrongly, used for 

I A r-on is not found in the old English West-Saxon dialect. 

® It occurs in Wickliffe {Mark xiv. 67). 

3 ” Litel thou luere tempted, or litel thou were stired/*— p- 33. 

4 The O. Norse = vurd. 
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the subjunctive were (second person sinmlar), as thou we7i ’’ 
{Khig John^ ii. 3). 

Were = O.E. %v87'-e-7i ; that is, wes-e-n, 

297. In O. E. we have negative fonnsj as 77 am ^ I am not; najS^ 
thou art not ; nis, he is not ; 7ze7Y;, were not, 




29S. Can. 




Present Indicative ... 

Sing. 

1 2 

can can St 

3 

can 

I 

PL 

2 

can 

Subjunctive 

Sing, 

— — 

— 

PL 

— 

Past Indicative 

Sing. 

could coulclst 

could 

PL 

could 

Subjunctive 

Sing. 

— — 

— 

. PL 

— 




O.E, 

Goth 

Present Indicative 

... 

... Sing. 1 

2 

PL 1 

can, con 
cansc 
can, con 
cun non 

kann 

kant 

Icann 

kunnum 

Present Subjunctive ... 

... 

... Stag. 

cunne 

cunnon 

kunjaii 

kuneima 

Past Indicative 


.. Sing. I 

2 

3 

PL 1 

cu-the 

cuthest 

cuthe 

cuthon 

kun*tha 

kun-thes 

kun-tha 

kun-theduir 

Past Subjunctive 


... Sing. 

PL 

cuthe 

cuthon 

kunthSdjaii 

kun-thedeima 

Past Passive 



cuth 


kunths 

Infinitive 


... 

cunnan 

kunnan 


Many verbs in Teutonic and other languages, having lost their present tense^ 
express the meaning of the lost tense by means of the preterite, as Lat odr, carpi, 
memim, Gr. 

Can is one of these, being equivalent to tiovu It was originally the preterite 
of a verb cognate with Goth. cennafZf to bring forth, so that can originally was 
equivalent to gennu 

Can (first and third persons). — ^No personal suffixes, as in the past 
tense of all verbs originally strong. 

Can "St stands for 

The plural inflexions (cp. O.E. ctmnon^ have disappeared. 

Could.' — The O.E. forms cotttke, coude^ show that a non-radics,^ 
I has crept in, probably from false analogy with shall and tuiU^ 



UmiLISn ACCWENCE, 




O* E. Cmdi^ Goth, atn-i/ia ( — am-da), has the tense suffix d of 
weak verbs, 

W(j have tlie bid past prtriiciplc of the verb in un-conih (O.E. im-atih == un- 
known), ^ 

In Chaucei we find iiifsnitive amne^ to be able, as I shal not conne answered’ 
Shakespeare has, “ to thanks.” ‘‘He shidde can us no thank.” — B erner^s 
Froissart* 

Con = study (as coit a lesson), makes past tense and passive participle 

conned* 

Cianninjj knowing^, is really a present participle of can (con). 






299. Dar 

e. 



j 

1 


1 2 

3 i 1 

a 

Ih eseut Indicative 


Sin 

it 

dai e darest dares PL 

dare 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

Sin 


dare dare dare Pi. 

dare 

Past Indicative *' 

... 

Sin 

fT 

43* 

durst durst durst PL 

durst 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

Sing. 

durst durst durst PL 

durst 

lafniitive. I 

Imperative. 1 

Pres. ^Part. [ 

Passive Part 

flare ! 


dare 

1 

daring | 

dared 





0. 

K. 

Gotfi. 

Pi'cseut Indicative ... 

Sine. 

I 

dear 

(dar)^ 

dars 




2 

dearst 

(darat) 

dart 




3 

dear 

(dar) 

dars 


ri 



duiTon 

(durren, durre) 

daurs-um 

Present Subjunctive,. 

sing. 

I 

diirre 

— 


Past Indicative 

Sr 

‘IS- 

I 

dors-te 

fdurstc) 

danrsta 




2 

dors-test 

(fUirstest) 

daursLes 




3 

dorste 

(durste) 

daurcta 


PI 


I 

dorsten 

(dursten) 

daurstedum 

Subjunctive* ... 

Si: 

ng. 


dorste 

(durste) 



PI 



dorsten 

(durst en, durste) 


Infinitive 


.* 


durran 

(dore) 

daiiran 


Dare, — Tlie root is dars (qx Gr. 6ap<re7if), 

The tliird pensoa dare (O.E. da7-) is strictly correct Cp. 

“ A bard to sing of deeds he dare not imitate. ” 

Walter Scott, Waverle^* 

In the Pil'df'image^of the Lyf of Afan we find p.p, dorre : — 

“ Will art thou swich and swich that thou darst passe the lawe . . . whczis 
©ometh it thee and how hast thou dorre be so harde.” — P. 78. 

I I'ornLs in parentheses are later cues. 
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Wickl^ffe has infinitive dore : — 

''The which thin^ that I shuldc dor^ dou :nc styride the studie of Orygen' 

Dare makes a new preterite, when it signifies to challenge, 

as he dared me to do it,” 




300. 

Shall. 






! X 

2 

3 1 

X 

2 3 

Present Indicative ... j 

Sing, shall 

.shall 

shall 

PL 

shall 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

: Sing. — - 

— 

— 

PL 

— 

Past Indicative 

... 

^ng. should shouldst should 

PL 

sliould 

Subjunctive ... 

, 

Sing. — 

— 

— 

PL 

— 




O.K. 



Goth- 

Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 

1 sceal 

scaP 

schaf 

skal 



2 scealt 

scalt 

schalt 

skal 't 



3 sceal 

seal 

schal 

skal 


PL 

I scul-on 

sculon 

schulen 

skulum 

Pres. Subj. ... 

Sing. 

scyle 

scule 

schule 

skuljau 


PI. 

scyien 

sculen 

schulen 

skuleima 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

1 sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

skulda 



a sceoldest 

scoldest 

schuldes^^ 

skuldes 



3 sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

skulda 


PI. 

sceoldoii 

scolden 

schulden 

skulclcdum 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

skuldedjau 


PL 

sceoldon 

scolden 

schulden 

skuldedeima 

Infinitive 

... 

sculan 




skulaii 

Pres. Part. 

... 





skiilds 

Shall often 

occurs 

in O.E. in the sense of io , 

owe^ as- 

— 


** Frend, as I am trewe knyght, 

And by that feith I shai to God and yow, 

I hadde it nevere half so hoote as now.” 

Chaucer, Tr, and Cr. 1 . 1600 

“ Thise dette ssel (owes) ech to othren." — AZeniiU^ p. 145. 

** Hd micel sceal thu ? ” = How much owcst thou ? — Lnhe x'vi- 5. 

Shall is historically a preterite of a present skila^ which signifies 7 and 
so shall = I have killed, I must pay the fine or 7ver g-eld ; hence I am under ar 
obligation, I must. 


* 'I'he second and third columns of O.E, are later forms. 
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301. 

May. 






1 

s 

3 

1 

2 

Present Indicative ... 

Sing. 

may 

mayst 

may 

PL 

may 

Past Indicative ... j 

I Sinj. 

might 

mightst 

mightest 

might 1 

1 

Ph 

might 






O.E. 


Goih. 

Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 

I 

niccg 

meaht 

maei 

mow 

mag 


2 

iniht 

maist 

mag-t 



3 

rnmg 

mmi 

— 

mag 


Plural. 

1 

luagon 

magen 

mughen 

m^gum 






rn«awen 

mowen 


pres. Subj. 

Sing. 

I 

mage 

msei 

mughe 

magjav 






mowe 



Plural ^ 

I 

mSgen 

msegen 

mughen 

mageima 






mowe 


Past Indie. 

Sing. 

I 

mcahte 

mihte 

moughte 

mahta 


Phiral, 

I 

meahton 

mihten 

mighten 

mahicdum 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

I 

rneahte 

mihte 

mighte 

mahtSdjau 


Plural. 

1 

meahten 

mihten 

mighten 

mahtedeima 

Infinitive 

... 


magan 

mowen 

mowe 

magan 

Pres. Part, 

... 


mmgende 

mo-wend 

miStand 

mowing 


Pass. Part. 



meaht 

might^ 


mahts 


May (Hrst person). — The^ here represents an older g. 

Might. — The second person singular, we see, had originally the 
suffix like sJialt^ wilt, &c. 

Amende thee wliik thow myghtj' — Piers Plcmmian, 

fn the fourteenth century we find this suffix dropping off, as No 
thing thou majy take from us ” (Maundeville, p. 29). Skelton, too, 
uses this uninflected form, as ‘‘thou majy see thyself” (i. 145). 

. possession, is the preterite of a primitive (crescere. gignere), ai.„ 

signiikd originally, 1 have begotten, produced ; hence, I am able. 

In O.E, fourte«iith century we find inf. mowe, pres. part, menvende^ mowtne'e 
f W icitLiFPE, xlvi. 10), p.p. mogt : — * 

“ Who shall mtrzve fi'btGP--WTLCKi.TPFR^ Apoc, xiii. 4. 

** This con J wot wel, me not to have remene.” — Frol, p, 

Ifgoodly had he mi^^hig — Chaucek. 
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302. Will. 


Present I ndica tire . 

.. 

X 2 

Sing, xvill wilt 

3 

will 

I 2 

PI. will 

Subjunctive 

... 

.. 

Sing. - 

— 

— 

PL — 

Past Indicative 


Sing, would wouldst 

would 

PL wou1 d 

Subjunctive 

... 


Sing.^ — 

— 

— 

PL 





O.E, 



Pres. Indie. ... 

Sing. 

1 

wile 

W'illc 

wolle, wole- wol 



2 

will 

wnilt 

wolt 




3 

wile 

wille 

wulle, wole, wol 


PI. 

X 

wallath 

wulleth 

wolleth, 

wolen, wilen 

Pres. Subj. ... 

Sing. 

I 

wille 

wolle 

wulle 


Past Indie. ... 

Sing. 

j 

w'olde 

wolde 



... 

PL 

I 

w^olden 

w'olden 



Past Subj. ... 

Sing. 


wolde 




Infinitive 



willan 

wilen 

wolen 


Pres. Part. ... 

... 


willende 





(1) In O.E. won’t we have a trace of the O.E. wol 

(2) In O.E. we find infinitive wolen^ as ^^he shall woien^^ 
(Wickliffe, Aj)Oc. xi. 6) ; p.p. wold — 

And 1x1 the same maner cure Lord Crist hath wol^e and suffred.” 

Chaucer, Meliheus^ p. 159 (Wright). 

(3) Negative" forms occur in O.E., zb nille = will not; nolde = 
would not ; willy nilly = will ye^ nill ye, will he, 7 iill he, ‘‘ Will 
you, nill you ’’ {Ta?ning of the Shreio, il i). 

“ To Tvtll or nilll ' — Ben Jonson, Catiline. 

Cp. O.E. Wor wolnjf, nnlni^ hi sul fie,” &c . — Early Eng, Poems, p. 12 . 

Wohiy = wolen ht, will they ; nuhii = nolen hi, nill they* 

(4) In O.E. we find two weak verbs, willian and wilnian, to 
desire ; the former of these exists in will = to desire* 

'' And Venus in her message Hermes sped 

To hlody Mars to will him not to rise." — Sackville, Induction, 

For what wot I the after weal that fortune wills to me." 

SuRREV, Faithful Lover 

Which mass he willed to be reared high. — Ih,, rEntid, 
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303. Owe. 






I 2 

3 

1 

i I 

2 

Present Indicative 

.. 


Sing. 

owe owest oweth 1 

PI. 

CW'C 

Subjunctive ... 

- 

.. 

Sing. 

— — 

- 


PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 


- 

Sing. 

ought oughtest oug 

ht^ 

PL 

ought 

Subjunctive ... 

.. 

- 

Sing. 

— — 

. ^ — 


PI 

— 

Infinitive, 



1 Present Participle, | 



Perfect. 

owe 



i 

owing 

I 



— 





0,E. 




Goth. 

Pres. Indie. Sing* 

I 

fih 





aih 


2 

age 

agest^ 

ouh’** 

owest* 

aih-t 


3 

fih 

ouh* 

owe til* 



^ih 

Plural 

X 

agon 

agen* 

owen^ 



^igum 

Past Indie. Sing. 


dhte 

a5te* 

ONvSte* 



dihta 

Piwal 

I 

Shton 

aSten’*' 

owSten * 



^ihtSdum 

Infinittve 


ugan 

ajen* 

ogen"'^ 

owen* 

digan 

Pres. Part. 


^gende 






Pass. P.art. 


figcn 

aSt 

ought 

owed 

aihts I 


(1) Owe {O.E. Goth. a//i, I have) no longer exists in the sense 
of /lavr, possess. It is the past of an infinitive eigan^ to labour, 
work ; whence 07ve originally signified I have worked, I have earned, 
hence {a) I possess, have, (d) 1 have it as a duty, I ought. 

(2) Owe as a;& indej^cndent verb : — 

Cp. flwmt d 6 ic iluH k ece Ilf ag-e ? = what, must I do that I may have 
eternal life? — 3 farA: x, 17. 

** And all thau iss, and beoth. 

He shop and a/t.** — ^777* 

God a/i (=: owes) the Iittell mede." — Id. 

By the treuthe ich £? 2 £ to the,'' — R obt. of Gloucestkr, 6524 

'' He owZk^ to him 10,000 talentes.” — Wickliffe, Matt, xviii. 24. 

3eld that thou owistr — IL\ xviii, 28. 

You mght him a thousand pounds.” — Shakespeare. 

** The laiight, the which that castle aitghfJ* 

Spenser, JV QtieenCj vi. iii. ;z. 

(3) As an auxiltary, it first appears in LaSamon’s Brut, ** he to don ” = he 
to do, he must do. 

“ I (rzve for to be cristned.” — ^WrcitLTFFK, Mail, iii. t 4 . 


* Those marked thus (*) are iater forms. 
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And gladder oieghte his frcend ben of his deth 
Whan with honour up yolden is his bretlid* 

Chaucer, K7iightes Tate. 

(4) It occurs impersonally with datives, as — 

« Wei ought us werche.” — C haucer. 

(5) Owe as a weak verb, signifying to be in debt, is conjugated 
regularly: present («) owe^ (2) cnvcst^ (3) owes {jozveth) ; past (i) (nmd^ 
{2) oivedst^ (3) owed, 

(6) Ought, properly a past tense, is now used as a present, to 
signify moral obligation. 

(7) Own, to possess^ lias probably arisen out of the derivative 
O.E, verb, dhnian (=:. dg-nian)^ to possess; or from the old participle 
passive of ozve — dgen (aweu^ cnaen), Shakespeare uses ozve for amt. 


304. Must. 


Present Indicative 

... 

j Sing. 


t 

2 3 

Pf. ' 

2 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

Sing. 


— 

— — 

Ph 

- 

Past Indicative 

... 

Sing. 

must must must 

PI. 

must 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

Sing, 



— _ 

PI. 






O.E. 



Goth. 

Present Indie... 

. Sing. 

z 

mOt 

mote* 


mot 




2 

mos-t 

mote* 


mdst 




3 

mu-t 

mote* 


mot 


PI. 

X 

moton 

moten* 


mdtum 

Past Indie. 

. Sing. 

1 

mOste 

moste* 


mdsta 


PI. 

X 

mOston 

mosten* 


mdstedum 


(1) The verb mot I'l Old English denoted pennission, possibility, 
and obligation ( = may, can, &c, ). 

Spenser uses the old verb moie, as — 

Fraelissa was as faire, as faire 7 noie bee.’* 

(2) Must has now the force of a present as well as of a past tense, 
and denotes necessity and obligation. Chaucer uses moste as a 
present tense. 

305. Wit. 


Present Indicative ... | 

1 

Sing. 

I 

wot 

2 

3 

wot 

1 1 

jPl, . 

2 

wot 

Subjunctive ... ... 1 

[Sing. 

— 

- 

— 

iPl 

— 

Past Indicative 

Sing. 

wist 

— 

wist 

I'pi. 

VMT»t 

Subjunctive .. 

Sing, 

— 

— 

— 


— 
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Infinitive, 

j 

Present Participl 

e. 1 

Past Participle, 

wit 

1 


wittmg 

1 

wist 




O.E. 


GotE 

PfC:»ri*t Indie,*.. 

Sin^. 

I 

wdt 

wot 

wait 



2 

wast 

west 

waist 



3 

W'at 

wot 

wait 


PL 

I 

witon 

witen 

witum 

Fast Indie- 

Sine. 

... 

wiste 

^!8te 

wissa 



... 

wiston 

wusteu 

wissedum 

liumitive ... 

... 

... 

witan 


witan 

Present I*art. ... 

... 

... 

witende 



Pass. Part. 


... 

witen 

iwist, wist 



The original signification of O.E. Goth, wlt^ is I have 

seen (cp. Gr. afSa), hence / kuow^ frotn the root zvii or zdd^ to see. 

(1) Shakespeare has I wot, he wot, yon wot, they wot. 

(2) The old second person singular has given way to zvoitesi ; and 
xmtteth or zvots is sometimes found for zvot^ 

(3) 1 Wist, tlie true past tense of zvU^ occurs frequently in the 
English Bible; but Sackville uses zvotted^ as — 

‘ * I, which wotted best 

His wretched drifts.*^ — Duke of Bnckingham, 

(4) Unwist = unknown, undiscovered : 

** Coiihlst thou hope, niiwisti to leave my land?" 

SuRKEY, JE7ieid\^^ 

(5) Wotting = O.E. zviiende {zmthzgX occurs in the IVinteEs Tale 
(ed. Collier), iii. 2. Cp. tmzmtimg^ unzaittingly. 

(6) To wit, a gerundial infinitive, is used as an adverb = namely. 

To zveet^ a causative of wit = to learn, as — 

“ Then we in doubt to Phoebus’ temple sent 
Buripilus to weet the prophesy," — Surrey, ^7ieid\\, 

(7) Must and mist have an which is not found in the roots mot 
and wit^ 

The past tenises are formed by adding to the root as moEte^ 
mitde ; but, by a common law in the Teutonic dialects, the first t Js 
changed to s : hence ?nos~te^ wis-te. 

^506. 3 fi?id^ in the sense of to remember, as ** mind* whsLt you are-s^bout," lias a 
i.on-radica! d. 
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X!1L] 



Pres. 

Perf. 

Inf. 


O.E. 

geman 

gemunde 

gemunan 

(ineminis.se) 

Goth. 

man 

munda 

aiunan 

>9 

ON. 

man 

munna \ 
munda j 

muna 

(recordari) 

O.N. 



munu 

(pLeWetv) 


The O.E. {geyman is%the past of an old form mina, cogito. In the Northern 
dialects of the fourteenth century, we find the O, N, mon, mofte^ mtm = must, 
shall, used as an auxiliai-y verb. 

307. Own.- I owjt I have done wrong = I grant or confess I have done wrong. 
This verb seems to have arisen out of O.E. ajt, an, the first person siugular ol 
nnna7it to grant, concede (cp, Ger. gatmen) : — • 

Miche gode ye wold him — Trisi. L 66. 

" Y take that me gode ajiR — Ih. Hi. 7. 

308. lu>0, in How do you do V* 

In the first verb we have the ordinary do ’=^/acere ; the second do = vaiere^ 

O.E. d^igajif to avail, prevail (Ger. ta7tgeH\ Scotch daw, 

O.E. 

Pi*esent Indicative 1 deah 
« dugc 

3 deah, degh,* dowes* 

PL 1 dugon 

Past Indicative, Sing, i dohte, dowed* * 


309- Tenses formed by Composition. 

tr) Tenses are formed, not only by suffixes added to the v^erbal 
root, but by using auxiliary verbs along 'svitli the participles or in- 
finitive mood. This is called the analytical mode of. expressing time. 
The perfect tense is denoted by have and is ; the future by shall and 
wzlL 

**The primary meaning of the word have is ‘ possession.' It is easy to see how 
* I have my arms stretched out' might pass into ^ 1 have stretched out my arms/ 
or how, in such phrases as 'he has put on his coat,’ * we have eaien our break- 
fast/ ' they have finished their work/ a declaration of possession of the object in 
the condition denoted by the participle should come to be accepted as sufficiently 
expressing the completed act of putting it into that condition ; the present posses- 
sive, in fact,^ implies the past_ action, and if our use of have were limited to the 
cases in which such an implication was apparent, the expressions in which we 
used it would be phrases only* When, however, we extend the implication of 
past action to every variety of cases, as in ' I have discharged my servant/ ' he 
has lost his breakfast,^ * we have exposed their errors ; ' when there is no idea of 
possession for it to grow out of ; or with neuter verbs, ' You have been in error,* 
' he has come from London,* * they have gone away ; * where^ there is even uo 
object for the have to govern ; where condition and not action ij» expressed ; and 
*“ vou been/ ' he zVeome,' ' they gone/ would be the oreiically more cor* 
r''Ct(a. they are alone proper in German); — then we have converted hazre from 
an inaependent part of speech into a fairly formative element/’— Whitn:b;y. 


^ Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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(2) In O.E. writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries havev 7 z.s 
weakened to ha^ and in the sixteenth century we find it coalescing 
with the passive participle. 

Tiie Jewes wolden ha broken his bones.” 

Legends of Holy Rood^ p. 139, L 237. 

** Therefore ech maa ha this in memorye.” 

Lydgate, ArttmL MS* fol. 37G. 

“ I ha thereto plesaunce." — Ih^ fol. 27. 

** I knovvlech to a Wiceuffe, Apohfor the Lollards, p. 1.^ 

It shuld a faUe 7 i on a bassenet or a lielme.”— F roissart, i. ch. li. 23. 

** Richard might . . - asaued hYim^Af if he would afed awaie.” — Lt/e oj 

V khard llL in Hardyng, p. 547, reprint of 1S12.2 

(3) Do and did are used for forming emphatic tenses, as I do 
lovef I didloy^E 

This idiom did "not make its appearance till about the thirteenth 
century, and did not come into general use before the fifteenth 
century. 

Do (not causative) seems to have been used first as an auxiliaiy 
before imperatives, as — 

Do gyf glory to thy Godde.” — Allit, Poe/ns, C. 1 . 204. 

Lydgate, is the earliest writer I know of that uses the modem 
construction of do and did as tense auxiliaries, 

InD.E. do — to make, cause, as — 

„ And if I dothatlak. 

Doth strepe me, and put me in a sak 
And in the next ryver do me drenche.” 

CiiAUCER, C. Tales, 11 . 10074-5. 

It was also used as at present, to save the repetition of the principa 1 
verb, as — 

I love you more than you do me. 

Shakespeare, Kmg John, iv, 1. 

** lie slep no more than doth the nightingale.” 

Chaucer, c. vU. 1 . 98. 

(4) In O.E. gaii^ can, was used as a tense auxiliary = did* 

But the details of this usage must be sought in the syntax of 
auxiliaiy verbs^ 


Quoted by Marsh. 


^ Ibid. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ADVERBS. 

310. Adverbs are mostly eitlaer abbreviations of words (or phrases, 
as likeivise = in. liJze imse) belonging to other parts of speech, 01 
particular cases of nouns and pronouns. 

They modify the meaning of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and 
may be classified according to their meaning into adverbs of — 

(1) Place, answering to the question {a) where? (^) whither? 
(r) WHENCE? as {a) here, thej^e, anywhere, elsefwhe7^e, somewhere, no^ 
whe>‘e, yo'nde)^ below, before, behind, within, without ; [b) hither, thithet% 
hzthe7'wards, backwards, from below, from above ; {c) hence, thence^ 

( 2 ) Time, answering to the question when ? {d) present, as nozo, 
to-day, at presezzt, forthwith, &c. ; (b) PAST, as yesterday, lately, for ^ 
wards, of yore ; (c) FUTURE, to-morrow, soon, by and by ; (if) DURA- 
TION OF TIME (how long), as long- time, still, ever, &c. ; {e) repe- 
tition (how often), as again, once, seldom, oft, daily ; {f) relative 
TO SOME OTHER TIME (how soon), as, then, afiei', forthwith, first, last, 

(3) Manner or quality, as if) well, wisely, slowly, qtiickly — ^ 
some of these are interrogative, demonstrative, or indefinite, as how, 
so, thus, nohow, &c. ; {b) affirmation, as yes, yea, truly, indeed. See, ; 
ic) negation, as not, nay ; (d) doubt, uncertainty, as lively, fe?diafs, 

(4) Measure, quantity, degree, as much, little, enough, half, 
much, sca7^ce, fa7', very, exceedingly. 

(5) Cause, Instrumentality, as why, whe7'efo7^e, whence. 

3 1 1. According to their origin, or form, adverbs are divided into 
die following classes : — 

I. Substantive Adverbs. 

I. With case- endings : 

(i) Genitive Singular, izeed-s, O.E. needes, he must needs (of 
necessity) die.” 

In O.E. we find the genitive used adverbially, as 

** Fure, the never ne atheostrede, •wznteres ne sumerest* — a56i 
" Heo wolden feden thane king, defies and nihiesi*'- — Ib. 3»55* 

O 
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** Ich not to hwan thu bredst thi brod 
Lives ne deathes ne detli hit god,’* — Owl ^ NiHdm^ale, 1 , 1634, 
Cp. O.E, willes, willingly ; sotlies, of a truth ; his iho 7 tkes = of his own accoi d, 
&c. 

The termination has disappeared in many of the older- words, as 
day and flighty summer and rainier. Cp. 

** We shul be redy to stonde with you, lyje a^td deihef* — Gest, Rom. p. 37. 

The preposition of has taken the plgtce of the genitive suffix, as 

necessity^ of eourse, of force ^ of purpose^ of rights of a 
of a day. We actually hud in the sixteenth century of a late dayesf 
as well as of late days. 

Sometimes we have of (or in^ at^ a, on) with the old genitive, as 
anights, of mornings, a mornings, 07t Sundays, 7tow~a~days = O. E. 
7 t(no-on-'dayes, in-a-doors, See. 


Tliere were some adverbs in 0 ,E., originally dative feminine singular, ending it 
dftga, -linga. Amiga. A few of these, ^without the dative suffix, exist 

under the form Amg^ ox long, as head-long { 0 .\L. heedlhige), sideling, sidelofig, 
darkAing {darklong), JIatiing jdatlong. 

Ill the fourteenth century we Snd these with the genitive form, as allynges 
(wholly), heedlynges, Jlatlyfiges, noselynges. 

The Scotch dialect has preserved the old sixlTix Ainges under the form Uns, as 
darhlins (in the dark). 

The word was originally an adverb ; cp. Scotch O.E. gri^-^ 

lyngeSfgroJlinges. 

We find gates = -ways in O.E., as thnsgate =: thus-wise, allegates = always 


(2) Dative and Instrumental, ever {O.'K. of re), never {Q.IE. 
nafre), tohilom (O.E. huulum), limb-fneal ((D.E. lim-mailtmi)^ 
meal. 

{ 3 ) Accusative, ay (O.E. d, GoLli. aiw), the luhile (0,E. tkd 
Imnlc), someivhllc {sitmchwile), some deal [snjjuic deel), ahvay (O.E. 
ealne%oeg), otherwise {6th re zotsen), O.E. the morn'^ ==: to-morn ; cp. 
nowise, nezoay, so^netwie. 

In ^ach phriLscs as Pie went hojjzeP ''They wandered north and soiithp " I 
saw him yesterday/* " They cry day and night unto him,” " Can ye augh.t tellf 
tb :: words Imne, 'iwrth, sonth, yesterday, &c. are adverbial accusatives, 

(a) hiany of the old accusatives now have a genitive form, as other- 
Way’S, always, lojigways, straightways, anotJmgates (cp, O.E. algates 
= always, ihusgaies,^o.), sideways, so^netimes, otherwhiles, so^newhiles, 
the whilst. In the Ayenbite and in Piers Plowttiajz we find therlmile, 
ikerhuyl, tkerlmyls. 

{b) In most English Grammars that I have seen a ui a-year, a~day 
a yearly, daily, is treated as the indefinite article used distributively. 


The was originally instrumental ::a' O.E* thy?. 
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A reference to older writers at once shows that this treatment is 
wholly incorrect* 

** Thryiva on ^eare^* = thrice a year. — Mxod. xxiii. 17* 

"An halpenny on day** r= a halfpenny a d^iy.—Bo^e of CurtasyOf 1. 616- 

In some few words of French origin we have substituted a or on 
for Fr. en or especially in older writers ; around^ O.E. on rounde^ 
O. F. £71 ro7zd, Cp. a fine and zVz fine^ a siz^ay^ oti siz^ay^ See. 

In 0-E. we find hi for zz^efore words of French origin, as— 

“ Thet corn a ^erse, the vines in flouring ** = the corn in grass, the vine in 
flowering, — AyeTioite, p. 36.* 

In afieared^ afieard^ an fiimgei'ed^ an htmgry^ O. E, a fingered^ 
a dfrad^ the prefix ^ is a corruption of the O. E. ofi an iiitensitive 
prefix^ sometimes equivalent to fo7‘ in forsweaj\ In O.E. we find 
a tJzi7‘st^ on thirsty and of thirst. 

A is also a weakened form of the preposition of ox o. A dozen 
^zbeer’’ (S. Rowland’s Bzoge/zes), “ God mercy* ^Snaii-^z-war.”^ 

Cp- ‘‘Body o me,” “ two a clock,” and “ two o clock.” 

In the compound y ack-an-afies^ the a or a becomes an before a 
vowel, just as wc find in O.E. azi before vowels and the letter /z, and 
a before consonants, as an erthe =; in earth, azi haztd = in hand, &C- 

IL Prepositional : a<oay'^ (O.E. on-wteg% a-hack (O.E. 07i-b(ec\ 
a-gain (O.E. on-gedn], a-day [ozz^deege)^ to-day (O.E. iS-deege), to-night 
(O.E. td-7zihte), a zziht {o7i fiiht)^ to-77zo7'7Zy to-mo7*7'ow (O.E. td-‘77ierge7i), 
O.E. toy ere (this year), to-ezfe (yesterday evening), to-whzics s=s mean- 
while, adow7i (O.E. d-dzme). 

Cp. abed^ afoot ^ asleep {071 sleep), alive {o/i ll/e), ahead, on head, 
azt^brood, a-hzvacJi, ashore, arow, aloft, apart, aznozig, acz'oss, aside, 
a height, a?z end, afront, a-door, besides (O.E. besides, besiden), oj 
khz {akin), of kmd {fzatnz^a/ly), of puzpose, becaztse, by chance, perhaps, 
perchmtee, perforce. 

In O.E. we find asidis, on sidis hand = ar.ide, apart ; by norihe, by southe, by 
pecetneaie, by cas (by chance). 

Other but more recent adverbial forms of this nature are—^jv no 
means, by azty ziteans, beforehand, at hand. In frozit, at night, at times, 
at Im^hp at-gaze{agaz^, by degrees, up-stahs, hzdooz^s, in fact, m deed. 

The preposition is sometimes omitted, as “ they went MrZ'” (=; 
aback), “this stick was broke cross'^'* {;= across). 


^ Cp. ** limes a Court men” (Earless Cosmog. ed. Arber, p. 4#). 

» The a = aii has the same meaning as 07 t : but an was used before consonants, 
a before vr^wels. Cp- anon, anende. 

It occurs as an independent word, as — 

" Thin holy blod thet thou ssedest ane the rod.” — Ayenhiie, p. x. 

** The robe of scarlet erthan thet the kuen his do nn.**^Ib. p. 167. 

3 In Earless Cosmog. (ed. Arber) we find ai ike length, at bedsides (p. $4), tn 
tumme (p. 33). 
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II. Adjectival Adverbs. 

(1) In O.E. many adverbs are formed from adjectives Dy means 
of the suffix Thus an adjective in -iic = like was converted into an 
adverb by this means, as biterlic (adjective), biterUce{2A^^Ib)^ bitterly. 

The loss of the adverbial e reduced the adverb to the same form as 
the adjective : hence O.E. fieste^ faste, became f€$t;faire^ Sic, ; 
be smoi hh?i harde = he smote him hard, 

Cp. to work hard, to sleep sound, to speak fair. 

In Elizabethan writers we find the adverbial dy often omitted, as 

grievous sick/^ miserable ^ooxE 

(2) Many «?dfective forms, especially those of irregular comparison, 
as well, much, hi tie. Sic,, are used as adverbs. 

(3) Genitive Forms, as else (O.E, elles), backzuards, forzvards, 
u/nmrds, eftsoons, uneathes, tmawares, 

(4) Accusative, ere (O.E. m^'), enough {O.'E, gen 6 h\ backward, 
homeward, 

(5) Dative, seldofu: cp. O.E. onfarzim = afar; O.E, miclitm, 
greatly ; Utlum and lythtvi = paulatim.^ 

Lere hem lithtm and lytlnml* — Piers Ploimnan, B. p. 2S6. 

In later times the inflexion dropped, and we often find the 
positional construction instead, as by little and little,^ Cp. 


“ So did the waxen image (lo) by smale and S7>taie decrease.” 


‘ They love the mullet greate. 


Drant's Horace, Snt. ii. 2, 


And yet do mynce her snzate and smalel- 


My rentes come to me thicke azid ihickeP — lb, ii. 3 . 


(6) I nstrumeNTAL, yore (O, E. gedra), yet (O. E. geta), soon (O. E. 


soud). 


(7) Prepositional Fo-rms, amidst^ (O.E. on-nuddmn, avtidde, 
a-middes), towards (O.E. to-weardes), together (O.E. tb-garder), cfar, 
anew, alate, aright, abroad, afar, aloud, along, agood, a-cold, alaU, 
anon, at large, a^high, on high, in vain (O.E. on idel), in general, 
in shozd,^ at the full, to right, on a sudden, at unawares {at unaware 
occurs in Drant’s Horac^, at all (O.E. alles), withal, of yoz^e, of new, 
of late, of right [O. E. of fresh, of neere, in open ( = openly), in 
playne ( = plaiivly)]. 

Prepositions sometimes accompany tiie comparative and superla- 
tive, as for the worse, &c. ; at last, O. E. atte lasts = at the last ; atte 
wyrst, at the worst, &c. : cp. O.E. atte bests, at the best ; at least, &:c. 


^ Probably the old dative ending. 

® Sometimes in O.E. we find for -um, as 7vhiten, seldeti, 
a The genitive fonn is sometimes met with, ** by Utiles and Utttesl* 

4 The t in such, words as amidst, amongst^ is merely euphonic cp. 0.3S 
<ttou£rst (= along), ouest (= once). 

5 In frw also occurs in Elizabethan literature ; cp. tn briej^ &c. 
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III. Numeral Adverbs. 

Once, O.E. ene, anes^ enes^ ans ; Twice, O.E. 

iwiwe^ huien^ iwiBy twies, twis ; Thrice, O.E. tkrl’-wa^ tkriwe^ tkrie^ 
thries^ thrys. 

The --ce = -j = -es. [n hetwixi (= O. E. behveo^is) the last letter is not radical : 
cp. *zinidst. 

An on (= m one msta7it\ at 07ze, at once^ atwain^ aPzvOy m iwahi^ 
O.E, twinne^ a thre,, for the nonce 

^ 12 . IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 

A. — Prepositional Adverbs. 

(1) Aft (O.E. csft^ eft), after (O.E. aft-er), afte?'wards, &c. ; 
aloft ^ a -k- be aft ((3.E. he-ceftan). 

( 2 ) By (O.E. bt^ big), for -by, by and by. 

(' 3 ) For, as in before (O. E. beforan), foi^dh, fo7ihwith, afore, afore^ 
hand, beforehand. 

( l) Hind, as in behind (O. E. behmdo7i), behindhand; O.E. hindan, 
Mt 4 dweard. 

( 5 ) In, as in within [O.E. innan, bhi^tan { — bednnan), wiihinjian, 
witkinnenl, O.E, imvith. 

( 6 ) Neath, as in he-neath, tmder?ieath (O.E. ^leothafi, he- 7 zytJian, 
unde^meotJiait, nithor, nither, down). 

(7) On, omvaz'd. 

( 8 ) Of (O.E. of ^ from, off), off. 

( 9 ) To, too. 

(10) Through (O.E. thtzrh ; later forms, tlmrf, thu7xh, thtmih, 
thorgh), thorough, th^'ougidy, thoroughly. 

(11) Under, tmdezfoot, underhand. 

( 12 ) Up, upper, uppe7^most, upward. 

( 13 ) From the old form ufan (ufon) we get above (= O.E. 
d-btfan, ahuven), over ( = O.E. ofer) j cp. O. E. be-ufan, bufan, with** 
ufan, omifan = above ; tfanweard, upwards ; ufanan. from above, 

* The in i^inwa, &c. == vjar (O.N. -var, Sansk. vara), originally signified 
tATne : we have cognate suffix in Septein«^^r, &c. 

» Cp, O.'E.for then anee or for than anes, where the n originally belonged to 
the demonstrative : cp, the oldest English for tkam am4m. 

^ 1 ^tcr forms are buven, ouenan, htOufen. 
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(14) Out, ahotd (O.E. ttian^ b<ita7Z^ yfmh-Hta7i\ whJioui 

(O.E. witJmtan^ about tliereaboids. 

In O.E, we have imviih, oiiiwith. 


B. — Pkonominal Advehb^ 

Table of Adverbs co7t7iectcd with tJiSF Stems he, the, who. 


FRONOMINAl. 

STEMS. 

PLACE 

WHERE. 

MOTIOlSr 

TO. 

MOTION 

FROM. 

TIME 

WHEN. 

MANNER. 

CAUSE. 

who 

where 

whither 

whence 

when 

how 

why 

the 

Mj 

thither 

1 

thence 

then 1 

thus 

the 

! he 

1 

here 

hither 

hence 

— 


— 


(i) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative the : — 

There (O.E. thd}\ tha:r\ originally locative ; re is probably a 
shortened form of der (Sansk. fadra ^ 

Thither (O.E* thtde?') contains the locative suffix corre- 

spending to O.N. t/iathra, Sansk. ta-tra ; thithey-wa^'d (O.E. thider- 
iveardf tMderweardes), 

Then (O.E. thayine^ thomte^ tkemze\ accusative singular,^ It is 
the same word as the conjunction than. * 

We find in O.E. tha^ tho = then, thence ; notithe = now then* 

Thence (O.E. than-an, thayz-oyi, thozton^ thaztmme ; later forms, 
thazzene^ ihannene^ thenne-s^ thezz-s) has two suffixes : (i) n, originally 
perhaps the locative of the demonstrative stem na (existing in 
adjectives in -en, and in passive participles) ; and ( 2 ) the genitive -ce 
3 = which eame in about the thirteenth century. 


* It is of the same origin as the comparative suffix from tar, to go beyond. 

Cp. Latin tu-m. ttm-Cf ta-r/z, ta^idezzz, taxmen, iantas, tat, Sir.,, all contaifAing 
he demonstrative stem ia, coe?nate with English //hr. 
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In O.E. northern m'xters we find == O.'N. t/iaBian == thence; 
old Scotch writers have thyne. 

In Latin we find suffix in sii^ey^ne, from above. In O. E. we have e&si-an^ from 
the east ; •west-an^ from tlie west, &c. ; hhid’‘a7i, from behind. 

The (O.E. thf) before comparatives is an adverb, and is the in- 
strumental case of tjie definite article the : the ?nore^ O.E. tMmare 
:= eb masps. 

Tn O.K. ive have for-thi arjhii^thy = therefore, as — 

“ Rorthy appease your griefe and heavie plight.” 

Spenser, F . Q . ii. 1. 14, 

Thus (O.E. tlms)^ probably an instrumental case of this; in 
O. Saxon thius = inst. case of thit^ the neuter of these (this). 

Lest = O.E. thy l^es (or the Ices) -h the (indeclinable relative), 
which, by omission of thy^ became weakened to leoste^ leste. 

(2) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative stem he (hi) : — ■ 

Here (O.E. her). On the origin of the suffix -r, see remarks 
on there^ p. 198. 

Hither (O.E. kider). See remarks on whither. 

Hence (O.E. hinafi^ heonan^ heo?iane^ heoua ; later forms, henneue^ 
kenne^ he^incs, hens). 

In O.E. northern writers we find hethen = O.N, hethan. 

In Gothic we have an accusative hina^ corresponding to then or than. 

VVe have the same root perhaps in hm-d-er, he-hind. 

f 

(3) Adverbs from the inteirogative stem who : — 

Where (O.E. hwmr^ hwar). See remarks on there. 

Whither (O.E. hwm-der^ hwider), withei^mrd. See remarks on 
thither. 

When (O.E, hwanan, hwana^ hwanon ; later forms, whenene^ 
whenne, hwamzs.^ whennes^ wheris), whence. 

In O.E. northern writers we find whethan ■= O.N. hveihan. See 
remarks on thence. 

How (O.E, Jm^ why (O.E. hwt)^ are instrumental cases of 

who. 

In O.E. we have for-why = wherefore, because. Tn the English 
Bible the mark of interrogation is wrongly printed after it. 


* Capgrave actually writes who for kow. 
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(4) From the reflexive stem si : — 

So (O.E, siod)^ an instrumental case of swa = so. 

Also and as are compounds of so with the adjective alL 

{5) From the demonstrative stem ya, yon, yond, yonder, beyond. 
See Demonstrative Pronouns, § 18 1, p* 128. 

(6) From the relative stem ya : — 

In Sansk. ya^ ya^t = qui, quse, quod. 

Yea (O.E. gea, gia ; later forms, yha, ya, ye ; Goth, ja) 

Ye-s ge-se; later forms, ^is,yhis). 

The suffix .r {-se) in yes is the present subjunctive of the root as, 
to be ; O.E. st, Ger. sei == let it be. In O.E. there was a negative 
ne-se ; O.E. na:s = not = ne wees = was not. 

TTe-t (O.E, ^eta, contains the same root.* The Latin ja- 7 Ji contains 

a cognate stem. 

(7) From an interrogative stem ye : — 

Yesterday (O. E. gystran-doe^. This adverb is cognate with Goth. 
eclsdra, Lat. heri {Jte^sdernu-s),^ Gr. Sansk. ky^as ( = ha-dyas). 

The suffix Ara {-ter) is comparative. 

(8) From the demonstrative sam ; — 

Sam, together, used by Spenser = O.E. saman, samen ; cp. O.E. 
$am-od, sam-ad; Goth, sam-ath, together ; Gr. afxa ; Eat. simuL 

(9) From Sun-dor : — 

Asunder (= O.E. on sundron, on siuidniffL) and sten-der (O.E. 
S2Vidor, Goth, sun-dro, separately, apart). 

(10) From the demonstrative na : — 

{a) Now (O.E. nil-), — cp. Eat. nu-n-c, num, nam, ne, Gr. vvv ^ 
(b) ne = not, as in Chaucer; (<f) no (O.E. na) ; and (d) nay. 

His hors was good, but he was nought gay.” — ProL 1. 74. 

In O. E. ne = neither, nor. Spenser uses it — 

“ JVe let him then admire. 

But yield his sence to bee too blunt and bace.” — E Q. ii. Intr, 4, 

» ___ 

* If (O.E. yif) is by some philologists connected with Goth, iba, that, 
perhaps, lest ; which is probably the dative case of iba = doubt cp. Icel, ef 
doubt, if. 

8 Cp. O.E. nuiha, mutlie ^ now then. 
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This particle enters into the following words : — none, nought, 
nor, neither, never. 

(ii) Not = nought. See anght, § 233, p. 146. 

For 7 ioiy not we sometiines find not a joi^ not a bit ; cp. O.E. nevsi>^ ol 

dely never a. vokit. 

The Latin nihil = i^t a bean.* In vulgar language we hear such expressions 
as I doidt care cl strcLw^ or a button^ &c. So in O.F. writers we get noght a 
hene (bean),” “ not a kers (cress^.*'2 

Ay, sometimes used for yes^ is identical with adv. aye = ever ; 
O.E. A as in ever (O.E. cBfe 7 \ 

For aye = for ever — 

‘‘ With endless vengeance on his stock for ayc.^^ 

SACfcvinuK, Ferrex a7id Forrex, 


What = why is an adverb, as— 


" What should I more now seek to say in tliis^ 

Or one jot farther linger forth my tale ? '* 

Sackville, Duke 0/ Bucking-ham, 


* What need we any spur but our own, cause ? — fitL Caesar, ii. i. 


313. V. Compound Adverbs. 

(i) There^ het'e, whe 7 'e, are combined {a) with prepositions, as therein^ 
thereinto^ tiiereabout^ ihereabentts^ thereafter ^ thereat^ thereon,^ the 7 ^eof 
thereout, thereunto, thereunder, th^eufon, thereby, therefore, therejrom 
(and O.E. theref 7 ^o), therewith, therewithal, thereto, thithe^io ; her an, 
hereinto, hereabout, hereafter, hereat, het^eof, hereout, hereinto, kere^ 
ufon, ha^eby, herewith, heretofore, hitherto ; wherein, lohereinfo, 
whereabout, wJm^eat, whe^^eof whereunto, whereupon, wha^eby, 
wherefo 7 *e, wherewith, wherewithal, whereth 7 ^ottgh. 

The pronominal adverbs have a relative force. We have seen that 
the O.E. indeclinable relative the and English that are fallowed hy 
prepositions ; hence here, thei'e, whei% are mostly followed by prepo- 
sitions. We have a few compounds with prepositions preceding, as 
fi'om thence, f 7^0111 wkeitce. 

The preposition is sometimes separated from the adverb, as “ On 
ItaliSe, thar Rome nu oft stondeth"^ (La3. 107). ^ See quotations 
under as, § 198, p. 133. 

* Max Muller says not a thread. In O.E. we find the word ntfel = trific, 
nothing. 

2 This is the origin of the slang expression “ I don't care a curse,** 
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{/j) With so and sosz^er^ as za/iorcso^ zvh&^resoever, ze/hereve^-^ •whit/ter^ 
soez^er^ w/zenresoez>o^‘^ zv/zef'eas, 

(s) With s/sit% so 7 ne^ other, ezwjy, zio, each, ary, as elsetvhe7-e, some- 
where, othemvherc, ezjczyzohere, zzowhez^e, eachzvhere (O.IL, ajy^zahere = 
everywhere), anywhere, 

(2) Kow is combined with so, as howso, homsoez/e?\ 

(3) Other compounds have already been noticed, see §311, pp. 
^ 95 > 3:96. To these may be added eret'ou^, e?^ewhzie, zohile-ere, ere* 
now, withal, a/ler~all, Jbz’thzvith, at random a Fr. It randozz, 

(4) Some elliptical expressions are used as adverbs, as maybe^ 
mayhap, howbeit, as it zverc, fo wit, to he sfore^ 



CHAPTBR XV. 

PREPOST'riONS. 

3x4. Prepositions are so named because they were originally 
prefixed to the verb, in order to modify its meaning. They express 
(i) the relations of space, (2) other relations derived from* those of 
space, and marked in some languages by case -endings. 

Prepositions are either simple or compotmd. 

I. Simple Prepositions. 

In (O.E. zn) is connected with on, an, a, from a demonstrative 
stem a + na. 

Before a dental « shows a tendency to disappear, as tboih ^ tonih. So in out 
dramatists and O.E. writers we find VtJte =; in the. 

At (O.E. cet) also contains the stem a (cp. Sanskrit Eat- ad ^ 

~dhi = Gr. 

Of (O.E. of, af, <sf ; Goth, af from ; Eat. ab, Gr, dnr 6 , Sansk. 
apa). 

By, O.F. bi (cp. Sansk. a-blii, of which the sufHx -Mz = Gr. 

Eat. -bi ; a nasalized form of a-b/ii is found in Gr. ajjL^i, Eat. amb-^ 
O.Sax. iinihiy O.E. tmzbe, enibe, ymbe, nm-, Ger. um-). 

For (O.E. Goth, fazzr, O.N. f/r, fyrir) ; a-foz'-e (O.E. on^ 
foran\ 

From (O.E. f ram, from ; fra, fro ; O.N. 

The m is a stiperlative suffix (cp. Sanskrit par-a-T^ia-s, from pa,7-d, cognate with 

The same root is seen in jTur-ther, jar, Cp. Sansk ^ra, Gr. rrp 

Lat. pr^. 

On (O.Sax. an; O.Fris. an, d; O.N. d ; Go^-i, 1 xna), up-ON* 

Up (O.E. up), formed from a stem -h/zz. Cp. Sansk. upa, ne2\r ; 
Gr. V7rb, near, under ; Eat. s-ub ; Goth, hip ; O.H.Ger. df 

Out (O.E. idt) ; the older form is seen in fitter, utmost^ 
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With (O. E. wit/i, wit/ier^ from, -against). We have a more original 
form in O.E., viz. mid^ with; Goth, mith^ Sanslc. mithas^ Gr. 
^eroT^'from a demonstrative stem ma. Wither (or is a com- 

parative fonm, in which m is replaced by w (cp. Goth, withra). 

To (O.E, t 6 ). It is often used in the sense of “ for/' as to frend^ 
**for friend'' (Spenser), to wife^ &c. 

Too (adv.) is another form of the same word. 


II. Compound Prepositions. 

(1) Comparatives : — 

After (O.K. a/der), a comimrative formed from of; see Compa- 
rison of Adjectives. We have the same root in qft^ e/L abaft^ &c. 

Over (O.E. ojer') is a comparative connected with and with 
the compound above (O.E. a^-b-ufan) ; cp. Sansk. upari, Gr. u-n-e/?, 
Lat siijper ; O.E. ufera^ higher. 

Under (O.E. un-der^ Goth, tm-dar^ Sansk. andm% Lat. in-ter) 
contains the root in (see p. 203% with the compax-ative suffix dher 
(-der). 

Through (O.E. O.Sax. thur-ah^ Goth, tkairli^ Ger. 

dur-ch ; from root tdr^ to go beyond ; cp. Lat. tra- 7 ts^ Sansk. th^as^ 
across). 

Thorough is merely another form of through. 

(2) Prepositions compounded with prepositions : mto{ 0 .^. intill)^ 

uj> 07 i, beneath^ tmderneath^ before^ behind^ beyond^ withm^ with- 

ont^ throughout \Q EL. for ehy^ atfore^ onforan (= afore) ^ tofore\ 

But {= O.E. buta^z = be-utan) originally signified he ozit. In 
provincial English it signifies without. 

Above = a (on) + + ave^O.'S^* bufan = he-tifazt). See ttp 

and ove 7 % § 312, p. 197. 

About = 4 “P -j- out (O.E. dbutazz = d-be-uta^i). 

Among, amongst (O.E. ge-mmig^ oft gemong ; later forms, 
amongesj a? 7 mng). 

Unto in O.E. often — mztil ; tmt = Goth, unde^ to; O.Fris. 
to; O.Sax. unty unte; O.E. bth ^ imtiL 

Until = unt + nil. 
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(3) Prepositions foraed from substantives 

Again, ag-inst, over against (O. E. on-gean^ agean ; to~gegncss^ 
against ; later f <rms, on^cenes, a^ene^iy ajytns ; cp. Ger. ent-gegen^. 

Other prepositions of this class are, instead of ^ hi de/taij of by dint 
of by way of for the sake of ; abroad^ ab^'east^ atop^ afiead^ astride^ 
adown, across^ 

(4) Adjective prepositior^ : — 

Ere (O-E, os-?'), before, is a comparative of the root d. See 
§ 233. P- H 6 . 

Or (O.E. a?') is another form of the same word. 

Till ( 0 ,E. til, good; Goth, gatils, useful ; O.N. til, to). 

^ Till first makes its appearance as a preposition in the northern 
dialect. It occurs in the Durham Gosjoels (eleventh century). 

In O.E. we find intil ^ into. 

To- ward, towards (O.E. td-wcarf tS-'weardes). 

In O. E. we find these elements separated. Cp. 

Thy thoughts which are to us ward.^* — Psabn xl. 5. 

Other adverbs of this kind are afterward, afterwards, upward, fro* 
ivar^d = away from. 

‘‘ Give ear to my suit, Lord ; frontward not thy face.’* — Para/du'ase oj 

Psalm Iv. by Earl of Surrey. 

Along, alongst (O.E. auditing, ondlang, endelong, endlonges, 
an long, on longe, alonges, through, along). 

It is often used for lengihzvise, and is opposed to aihward or across, 

“ The dores were all of ademauntz eterne 
Iclenched overthwart endelongP — Chaucer, Knighies Tale, 

Muche lend he him gef long thare sea.” — La^, 138. 

There is another along (O.E. ge-lang) altogether different from 
this, in the sense of ‘^on account (of).’* 

‘‘All this is *long of you,” — Coriol, v. 4, 

All along of the accursed gold.” — Foriimes of Nigel, 

**On me is nought along e thin yvel fare.” 

Chaucer, Tr* andCr, ii. 1. 1000* 

Vor is al mi lif ilongP — 0,JE, Nom., First Series, p. io7- 

Anaid, amidst (O.E. on-middart, on-middum^ later forms, 
arnidde, amiddes ; from the adjective midd, as in middle, mid-most). 

In the midst is a compound like O.E. zu the rnyddes of; cp. O.E. 
td-middes = amidst. 
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Other prepositions of this kind are, around^ a-slant^ a-skmmt^ 
helms), bc-itvixi (O. E. bctweoh-s, be-tweox, from hvi, two), between 
(O.E. he-Hmonttm, betwynan\ a tween ^ aiwixt. 

Anient is O.E. on-efn, on-cmn, near, toward (later foi*ins, on^ 
^Jen~t, alien t, anentes, anens^ anenee). 

Athwart, ovcr'th%m7't, t/iwa^'t (O.E. t/iwar, on thweorh; O.N 
thwerl). 

Fast by (O.E. on /cast, near) ; cp. has-dby, forby. 

Since (O.E. siihtlian ; later forms, siihthe, sttJic, sin, sen ; sklmts, 
sithence, sinncs, sins'^). 

O.E. no blit, not hut “ only. 

(5) Verbal prepositions : — 

The following prepositions arise out of a participial construction : 
uotxmihstandlng, owing to, onttaken (now replaced by except), &c. 

** Ther is noiir oitiiakim bem (= iis cxccptis)/^ — W ickuffe, Mark xH. 32. 


315. IIL Prepositions of Romance Origin. 

(1) Uncompounded : — per, zfersus, sans (= Lat. sine). 

( 2 ) Compounded : — {a) Substantive — across, vid, because, apropos 
of, by means of, by reason if, by virtue of, in accordance with, in 
addfiion to, in case of in comparison to, in compliance %oith, in couse- 
quence of in defiance of hi spite of, in favour of, in front of, in lieu 
of in opposition to, in the point of, in quest of, with regard to, in reply 
h, with reference to, in respect of In seaiNi of, on account of, on the 
plea of, with a view to. 

{b) Adjective — agreeably to, exclusive of htclusive of, ^ncaigre, 
ffiinus, previous to, relatively to, around, round, round about. 

(c) Verbal, active ; — during, pending, according to, ba?rmg, bating, 
conceiyiin^, cosisideidng, excepting, facing, including, passing, regard- 
ing, respecting, aiding, tending, touching ; ( 2 ) passive •.----except, 
excepted, past, pave. ^ 


^ Sith IS an adjective = O.E. sith, late ; sithilian 2= later than, afterwards 
The root is sinih ; cp. Goth, sinihj a way. 

^ Many of these have arisen out of tlie old dative {absolute) construction. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

316. Conjunctions join sentences and co-ordinate terms. Ao 
cording to meaning, tl-iey are divided into — 

Co-ordinate, joining independent preposition.s : {d) copulatk^, as 
and, also, &c. ; {h) disjunctive, as or, else, &c. ; fc) adversative, as 
hut, yet, ; {d) illative, as for, therefore, hence* 

joining a dependent danse to a principal sentence ; 
(^z) those used in joining substantive to the principal sentence, 
as that, whether ; if) those introducing an adverbial clause, marking 
(i) time — when, while^ tmtil ^ (3) reason, cause — because, for, since ; 
(3) condition — if, tmless, except ; (4) purpose, end — that, so, leyk 

317. According to their origin, conjunctions may be divided into — 
pronominal, numeral, adverbial, substantive, prepositional, verbal, 
compound. 

(i) Pronominal: — 

And (O.Sax. endi, O. H.Gcr. afiti, from the stem ana). 

An = if (Goth, an, O.E. ono). It is sometimes written a^ui 
and frequently joined to if. 

Eke — also (O.R. ec), hejice, Iio%v, so, also, as, fust as, as fat 
as, in so far as, whereas, lest, then, than,'^ thence, no sooner than, 
though,^ although, they'cfore, that, yea, nay, what . . . and {O E. 
what . . . what), whereupon, whence, whether, either, neither, 
or, nor*^ 

{2) Numeral •L—boik, first, secondly, See. 


* We occasionally find, as in Scotch, or and nor instead of than, 
3 O.E. ihetih, Goth,, tkau-h, firom the demonstrative stem, tlu 
5 Or and nor are contractions of other, noiher •?= either, neiitur 
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(3) Substantive ; — sometimes . . - sometimes, za/iile, case, tiJ>on 
condition, in order t/iat, ot/ierzvise, li kermis e ( = in like nvise), on 
the one hand . . . on the other hand, on the contrary, because, 
besides, on purpose that, at times, ij^ (see footnote on p. 2.00). 

(4) Adjective (Adverbial): — ezfcn, alike, accordingly, conse^ 
quently, directly, jfinally, lastly,, na^nely, partly , , partly, only, 
furthm-more, moreover, ncnu . . . nazv, anon . ^ . anon, lest, tinless 

(O.E. onlesse), &c. 

(5) Prepositional : — 

(a) Originally used before the demonstratives that or this . — ere, 
afier, bejhre, hut, Jbr, in {that), since {sith, sit/ience'^), till, until, voith 
(that) (b) participial ; — tioi'ioithstanding', except, excepting, save, 
saving", &c. 

(6) "Verbal: — to * 1071 , videlicet (viz.), say, suppose, consideriiig, pro- 
tiding^ 

(7) Compounds, being abbreviated forms of expression; not only,^ 
nathless, nezfertheless, nathemoi'e (Spenser), O. K. natliemo, O.E. never 
the later, that is, that is to say, may be, xoei'e it not, were it so, be it 
so, be so, horn be it, albeit, O-E. al if, &:c. 

So in O.E. we have •wame, nvam = were it not, unless (cp. O. H.Ger. nur 
tiz nvliri — were it not), equivalent to the O.E. n^re thcet, were it not- Cp. O-E. 
fuin (■= qui ne = why not), O that. 


'The O.E. szp-’pezfz = stp-Jpam, after that- 
« Hot only . . . bzet also = O. E. fzti Izes thasi tzn , ^ . ac ecu: ; flzathless = O- E 
th^ tars ; lest = O.E. les the for iltjf Ices the. 
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318. Interjections, having no grammatical connection with 
other words in a sentence, are not, strictly speaking, parts of 
speech.” They are either imitations, of cries expressing a sudden 
outburst of feeling, as ok^ ahy or are mere sound gestures, as st^ sh. 

Many words, phrases, and sentences have^come to be used 
interjectionally, as alas^ zounds^ &c. 

Interjections may express feelings of — 

(i) !Pairi, weariness — ah, oh, O (O. Kr, ci, <zh, ahz, O, oh, ohi), 
ay, O.P. interjections of pain are, a, ou, ow, 

W^Iaway, 'welladajy (O. E. iLifd Idivd ; Id ^ lo, wd = woe; wd Id, 
Scotch waly, O.E, awey (alas). , , r 

Alas (O.F, hazlas, ha/as), alack, lackadaisy, alackaday, boohoo, out 
alas, O dear me ( ? dio mio, my God), heigh ho, heigh, heyday, O.E. 
hig, 

(3) Joy — h^, heigh (Fr. he\ hey-day, hum'^ah, Imzza, hilliho. 

(3) Surprise, Sic, — eh CO.E. ey), ha, ha, hat what, why, haw, 
lo, la, lawk, aha (Eat. hoi), ho, hi, 

(4) Aversion, disgust, fy, Jie, foh, fuffh, faugh, 

fud^e, poh, pooh, puffh (Fr. pouaA), batv, bah, pah,^ pts 7 t, pshah, 
pshazv, tut, whew, ugh (O.E. weu), out, out on, hence, avaunt, 
aroynt, begone, for shame, fddlefaddle. 


^ ** Voces <3^1136 cuj uscunciue passionisr a.niixii. pulsu €s 2 ccla 5 xia.tionein inter- 

ficiuntur.^' — JPriscian, Inst. i* p* 7* . - 7 

^ 3 Seklen uses pedi as adj. : '' It (child) all bedawbs it (coat) with \tspah hands. 

Shakespeare has it as an interj. : ** F'ie^jde, Jiy / pah ! Give me an ounce 

':>f civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination. —'X^ear‘, xv. o. 
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(c) Protestation — indeed^ ifz faith^ perdy, gad^ ^ egad^ ecod, ods, odd, 
odifs bolf, odds pettikins^ tzdsjbot, ods bodkins, od soo/cs, szooJbs, odso, 
gadsOy *sdeat/i, ^ shfe, zoztjids, ^shzzd, ^sblood, lord, zzzarzy, lady, biWlady, 
iy^Hakin, Jingo p by Jingo, deuce, dyce, devil, geznzniny ( O gemint). 

(6) Calling- and exclaiming — hilloa, holla, ho, so ho, hoy, hey, 

hern, ha row haro, a cry for help), help, lM?a, bravo, well done, 

harh, look, see, oyes, mtmi, hist, whist, tzd, tush, silence, peace, away, 
bo, shoo, shoolioo, whoa, 

( 7 ) Doubt, consideration — zuhy, hzun, hem (Lat. hezzz^, humph, 
whah 

(8) Many interjections are what are called “imitative words,” or 
onomatopoeias : — 

Sounds produced {a) by inanimate objects — ding-dong, 
bim-bom, iing-iang\ tick-tack, thwack, whack, twang, bang, whiz, 
tlmd, whop, slap, dash, splash, clank, ptjp. 

ifi) By animate objects — bow-wcnu, mew, caw, pU7'‘7% cz'oak, 
cock-a-doodle-do, czickoo, tu-whit, to-'Whoo, tu-whu, weke-weke, ha had 


* In gad, egad, od, the name of the Belty is profanely used. In the Middle 
Ages people swore by parts of Christ's body, by His sides, face, feet, bones ; hair 
(cjp. s/acks, God's hair), blood, wounds (zozznds, *od’s notzzts =s God's wounds), 
life ; also by the Virgin Mary (by the mackins e= by the maiden), by the mass ; 
alsoj^by the pity and mercy of God, as “by Goddes ore ; " “ Odd*s pitHkens : *' 
by God s sanctities (God's son ties'}. 

^ Jtnkers = St. GingouZph. 

2^ XJ.sea to imitate the sound of a horse's neigh, as jloh xxxix. 25. Luther uses 
kss£. 
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319, Roots, as we have seen, are either predlcaiii^e or demote 
stratrve^ and constitute the primary elements of woixls. See § 5^^. 

The root is the si^ificative part of a word, as bair-n^ O.K. ber-n^ 
contains the root bar^ to bear. Suffixes serve tc modify the root 
meaning, as the n in which is identical with the en in the 

passive participle of strong verbs : hence bairn = one bor-n 01 
brought forth. Thus from the verb spin, by adding the suffix -der, 
lenoting the instrument or agent, vre get spl-dsr,^ the spinner. 

Suffixes were once independent words, which, by being addeti tc 
principal roots to modify their meaning, gradually lost their inde- 
pendence and became mere signs of relation, and were employed 
as fortnatifve elements. Cp. the origin of the adverbial suffix 
which originally signified like. 

To get at the root of a -word we must remove all the formative 
elements, and such changes of vowel as have been produced by the 
addition of relational syllables. 

A theme or stem is that modification that the root assvimes before 
the terminations of declension and conjugation are added, as lo've^^d ; 
lozf ( = l^^f) is the root ; lozfe { = Ittfd) is the theme or stem ; -d is the 
suffix of the past tense. 

320. 'Themes are formed from roots (i) by the addition of a demonstrative roo^ 
<2) by a change of the root vowel, (3) by combining other stems, (4) by redupH- 
cadon. 

In English vex^ many formative elements have been lost, especially those of 
demonstrative origin. Gothic has retained more of these suffixes, once common 
to all the Aryan languages ; thus from the rootgv^ = give, the O.E. formed 
a gift, generous, liberal ; marriage dowry ; g-(f-te-i£cy belonging to 

a wedding ; give ; ^z-v-eTZ-de, giving, a giver. Here the root- vowel a. i; 

weakened to z. 

Gothic has ^ab-ei, gain, gift ; ffa.b~ei-^s^ rich. ; g^ab~i~j^>-czba, richly ; gib-a, giCi 
gib-a^n, to give ; ^b-^atid-s, a giver, giving ; other derivations might be founo. t* 
to enrich ; ^-ab-ig'-na^z, to be rich. 


^ In English a radical w often disappears before d, t/i^ as tooth, O.E. ioth, i.o. 
tenth. ; cp. O. H. Ger. tand, Ger. zahzz, Eat. dezzs. 
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In O.E, gtfu^ Goth. a or u is a demonstrative particle forming a feminine 

noun : contains the demonstrative th (as in In the Gotliic g'ah-ei (for 

the suffix forms an abstmct substantive feminine ; by adding the adjective 
sufflv^(same as English in dirt-y) we get then with the further addi 

tion of the nominative sign we have 

From. ^abig" or jr^bezg) we form a causative verb gah-ig^j-'an^ to enrich, 

and by means of the demonstrative n (the sign of the passive participle) we get a 
verb with a passive signification gibzg-n-ajt, to be rich. 


SUFFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

32T. L Nouns (Substantives and Adjectives), 

(A) Vowel Suffixes. 

Many words h«ive lost a votvel suffix in English from the eaidiest 
time. Cp. O.E. 70 ulf, tiimiyy with Lat lupus Sansk. vark-as ; 
O.E. Jiund, a hound’, Goth, kunds, Gr. kI}o)v^ Lat. canis^ Sansk. 
shtmas ( i= kunas) ; O.E. deor^ Goth, dius^ Gr. 0?/^, Lat 

Modem English has thrown off, or reduced to silent letters, many 
older vowel endings, as — 

O.E. duruy dore^ a door, Goth, daiira^ Sansk. dva7‘-a^ Gr. dipza ; 
O.E. cneow^ the knee, Goth, Gr. y 6 vv^ Lat. 

The suffix -mv represents in some few substantives an older suffix, 
(l) (2) wa. 

(1) shad-mu = O.E. sceadn^ Goth. skatJms^ 
meadmu = O.E. meodti, medup 

(2) caltmu = O.E. Lat. calvzts, 

Jhllow = O. E. peal-Uf Jeahve^ Lat. puhnis. 
inallmv =: O.E. malsi^ Lat. znaiva. 
narrcnv = O.E. 

snllota s= O. E. salu^ O. H.Ger- salaw. 
yelimv = O. E. geolu, Lat gllvzis, 

swallmu = O.E. szoaleive, O. H.Ger. simlawa, Ger, schwalbe. 
sinew = O.E. sinews^ seomi^ O. H.Ger. senawa. 


X *5* “ sign of nominative. 

® Eng. bond or band corresponds to Gothic bandi. Cp. Lat. noun* in as 
ut’-ed-ia^ hunger, from root ed^ eat ; Gr. noun in ta, as Trei^-Za, poverty, from 7 reHt'«; 
Sansk. vid-ya, knowledge. 

3 In many others it is lost even in the oldest English. iSth, tooth ; Goth, iun^ 

&C. 
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The same suffix exists in hue, O.E. Iit-Wy /lea-^w; hive, O.E. hi'wa, a family : 
ALE, O.E. ealu; yare, O.E. O. H. Ger. ^a'ra7u; true, O.K* 

iriivs, Goth, Sansk* dhr^t^ va-s. 

It has fallen ofif in many words, as 3a ie, 7ncaij 7 tesh^ &c. Other words 

with this ending belong to the sufl.xj/. 

Cp. Lat. eq-^mi-s^ with Goth. a£/i-7uu-s, O. Sax. e/ufj Sansk. as/wa. 

— In O.E. we ^nd this suffix under tlie form used to fonn 
adjectives from substantives — d 2 £sy = O.’E, dizzy ^ O.E. 

dys-tg. 

So, bloody^ C7'afty^ dusty^ foajjiy^ holy^ hmtgry^ heazy^ 7?itghty^ 
7?ioody<i 77iany^ silly ^ thh^sty^ weary. 

It can be added to almost any substantive, as b7dery, fiery j earthy^ 
woody^ &c. 

It is added also to Romance roots, as savoury^ fiozveiy. 

In the following woi'ds we find a suffix dg or which has been 
softened down in some cases to ozv ox y: — hody^ O.E. boddg^ O.H. 
Ger. potah ; honey ^ O.E. Jnmig^ O.H. Ger. ; sallozo^ O.E. 

salig^ sal-h, O.H. Ger. sal-aha, LaL salix^ Gr. TjXt/cTj ; hollovj^ 
Swed. halig. 


(B) CoNSONAN'r Suffixes. 

(-ock, -kin, -ing, -ish, -ling). 

(1) Ock (O.E. ncd) adds a diminutive sense to bullock (O.E. 
btdl-tica^ the root), buttock^ hunwiock^ hillock^ jaddocl\ pmmik^ 
mullock^ ruddock. 

Haw-k, 77iilk^ silk, yolk, S7nack (boat, O.E. naca) contain this 
suffix. 

In Lowland Scotch dialect we find 77ia7mock, laddock, lassock, w(/bck. 

Proper names too, as DavccA, Bessock. 

It is sometimes reduced to dek, as lasszckt cp. Tvif-itkie, little W'ife ; drappiikk, 
little drop. 

In proper names the suffix appears, as Pollock (from Patd\ 
Baldock (from Baldwhi), Wilcock, Wilcox (from Willia7ii). 

( 2 ) Kin (diminutival). — Butftpkin, buskin, firkin, kilderkm, lad- 
km, lambkin, nap-kin. 


^ This ^ represents an Aryan which is represented hy -ha, -^a, in Gothic, 
as sieifUL-ha, stony; mahteti^ga, rti\^ty. In Latin and Greek it appears ixi 
numerous words, as kasiicus, ^irhicus; iroAeptxof, ao-TVKot. ^ * 

® Originally ka. It is of pronomin^ origin ; with a connecting vowel it would 
assume also the forms of aha, zka, ttka, ^tc. 

It must be recollected that ng is the corresponding nasal to k, 0 , &c. Hence, 
we find the original forms ika, nka, becoming ing, mtg. Ka could be weakence 
to ki, and this with an additional n. would produce kin ; with a preceding i we get 
with s, we have aska weakened to isk or ish. 
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In proper names, as Dawkhi {Eavid), Simkin {Simon), yenkins 
{yohn\ Perkins {Peter). 

(3) Ing (patronymic). — O.E. the son Skitf ; EUsing, 

the son of Elisa (Elisha). Cp, names of towns in --ing-ton. 

(4) Ing (ending in substantives which originally had an adjectival 
meaning). — Atkeling, king (O.E. cyndng^), lord-ing (lordling), 
penny (O.E. pend-ing, pending), shilling^ kening, whiting, gelding, 
mfeeiing. 

(5) Ing (diminutive). — Earthing, riding ( = triihing), O.E. 
tithing {tenth). 

These forms are properly fractional. Cp. O.N. thriihjun^ 7 \ J, fjdritmngr^ 

(6) Ling =; 1 + ing (diminutive). 

{d) Darling, ({^cklmg, fozmdling, gosling, starling, sapling, seed- 
ling, suckling, yearling, youngling. 

{b) It has a depreciative sense in groundling, hireling, world- 
ling, &c. 

(7) The diminutival -tng seems to have weakened to y (zV), in 
Billy, Betty ; cp. Scotch lassie, laddiep 

(8) Ing (suffix of verbal nouns = O.E. mig^). — Being, clothing, 
cheaping (O.E. ceaptmg), learnmg (O.E. ieomung). 

{9) Ish (O.E. dsc). — (i) English, Irish, Welsh, Scotch ; (2) out- 
landish, heathenish, womanish, bookish, hoggish ; (3) reddish, greenish, 
s 7 iHrtish. 

L, R ^ (el, er). 

{a) Substantives in -le, -1, O.E. -el {-ol, -ul, -/), as angle (= O.E. 
ang-cl), apple, beadle, bz'ajnble, bridle, devil, bundle, fiddle, ic-icle, 
kettle, nettle, navel, rtmnel, saddle, sladdlc, shambles, sickle, settle. 


* Cp. Sf-usk. jau-aka, a father, producer; from Jan, to produce. Sansk.^z/f* 
iraka, a little son ; from puira, a son, 

J In the province of Mecklenburg we find -in^ so used. yehan7iin^ = Johnny; 
kind'in^^fiddy. But is may be a softening of dck = ock. 

3 dng- in O.©: (fourteenth century) represented (i) (2) -e^tde, 

(3) *emze; it now represents (i) -un^, (2) -ende, dnde, 

4 These two suffixes represent an Ajyan ar (al). They are not, as is usually 

afiirmed in English Grammars, diminutive suffixes, but denote the agent, instru- 
ment, &c. Cp. Lat. sel^ta (= sed-la), seat ; active. Gr. threshold 

bent. Lat. ca~ru-s, dear. Gr. ve»<-pd-ff, corpse. 
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tie^le, tMstle, tile, throstle, whistle, fowl, hail, heel, nail, sail, tail, 
soul, wheel. 

In the Scotch dialect el has become rel, as heilterel s=: beadle ; gangrel, a beggar, 
cp. nzon^f’^reL 

(/;) Adject! ve5^ in -le, 4 (O.E. -ol), as iiiiie = O.E. iytei 

fickle = O. E* fic-ol ; brittle,^ evif idle,^ mickle^ tickle (unsteady). 

O.E. drunk-el-ew^ co^-l-ew, ckakd-em, sic^t-ew. 

(c) vSubstantives in r (O.E? -cr, -er^ -r), as hammer (O.E. hantor)^ 
wat-er (O.E, wceter)^ tear (O.E. teag-o>\ tear^ tier). 

Adder, hee-r, beaver, bower, calver, cliafe}^ fingei', hunger, liver, lair, 
summer, silver, stair, timber, tear, thunder, wonder, water, whiter. 

(d) Adjectives in -r(O.E. -or, -er, -r), bitte?^, /air, Hiker, slip/er-y 
(O.E. sliper, and slider), meagre. 

M.i 

(1) Blossom, bloo-m (O.E. blo-ma), besom (0.£. hes-ina), gi^oom 
(O.E. gu-ma), helm of ship (O.E. heal-vid), thumb (O.E. thh-ma). 
team (O.E. teo-md). 

(2) A shortened form of this suffix ^ is found in arm, baimi, beam^ 
bottom, bosom, doom, dream, fathom, gleam, halm, helm, holm, home, 
palm, qualm, seam, stream, slim, team, worm. 

Adjectives : war-m (cp. Lat, for-mu-s, warming ; Gr. ; 

Sansk. ghar-ma-s^ warm) ; O.E, a7'-m, poor. 

(3) A suffix ma appears in superlatives with m, as for-m-ost, uP 
m-ost, &c. 


N. 

Participles : broken, beaten, hew-n,^ Szc. 

Substantives : bahrn, beacon, buj-den, churn, chin, corn, heaven, 
/n?;2(O.E. iren'), kitchen, maiden, mam, moim, oven, rain, raven, thane. 


* Originally man. Cp. O.E. na^ma; Lat. no-men; Sansk. nh-man; Gr. 7^60- 
ixh (opinion). 

We find tliis suffix^ in the participles of the present, perfect, and future tenses 
in Greek and Sanskrit, as Gr. 6f6<>~ju.6vo“j:j j Sansk. dd-sya-mdnas ^ 

Gr. dca-tro-iJLevog, 

® 7^ for ma (or mi), as dim, O.H.Ger. tou-in„ smoke, Lat, fu-mus, Sansk. 
dhu- 7 na; halm, Lat. cala-mu-s, Sansk. kala-inas. ^ 

3 Originally na. We rind this suffix in Sanskrit passive participles, as hkug^na-s, 
bent ; hhag-na-s, broken ; in Gr. nouns of participial origin, as reK-i/o-y, child, = 
brought forth ; in Lat, adj., ple-nn-s, full {Le. filled). 

It is no doubt of demonstrative origin = this, that, hyre; hence, like dfee a<t o# 
the passive participles of weak verbs, it denotes possession. 
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s-Mne^ tokefty thorn ^ yarn^ weaj)on^ wain; vixen^^ O.K. walvene^ 
dovene^ See, 

Adjectives : (l) aspen^ ashen^ htichen^ brazen^ flaxen^ htreken^ 
glassen^ goldm^ heathen^ leaden, linen, oaken, oaten, silken, wheaten, 
wooderi ; ( 2 ) brown, even, fain, green, lean, heathen, stern : ( 3 ) easte^m, 
northern, southern, western. 

These last contain suffix r n. 

In chtek-en, kitten, the suffix -en has diminutival force. 

N, ND.« 

Eve, eve}t, evening (O.E. ee/en, 0,S. abant, O. Fris. avend), 
elephant (O.E, olfe?id, Goth, tdbandns, Lat, elephantus), errand‘s 
(O.E. (sr-end), fiend ^ (O.E. fiond, feond), fiend ^ (O.E. freond, 
frtond), youth^ (O.E. geogoth, O.H. Ger. jnngu-nd), tiding (O.E. 
tidende), wi-ndd 

All present participles in the oldest English ended in -nd {-ende, 
^ande ; later, dnSe, '-end, -and, -inge), 

S.8 

I. Addice, adze (O.E. adesa) ; axe (O.E, eax ; Goth* a^rodzi) ; 
bliss (from blithe: cp. O.E. milse, from mild)*, eaves (O.E, efese). 

SeL 

IL Axle (O.E. eaxle; Gr. achsel) ; housel (O.E. hH-sel, hu-sl , 
Goth- hun-sl, a sacrifice), ousel, otmel\0.^. 6sle; O.H. Ger. amdsala)^ 

E (= Is). 

From the combination -Is, the s has di*opt off in modern English, 

Burial (O.E. by /gels, a burying-place) ; bridle (O.E. bridels)*. 


The original meaning IS of or pertaining to the /bx ; the feminine sufifijc (<f) 
is lost. ^ See remarks on vixe?i under Gknjoer. 

3 Originally a participial sufl 5 .^:, cp, O.E. herende ; Goth, haira-nd-s ; Lat. 
ferens ; Gr. (^epowror). 

^ From root as, to be quick. 4 From ^an, to hate. 

5 From freon, to love, 

6 We find youngth in the sixteenth-century writers, as if it were formed from 
young, 

7 From a root yd, to blow. 

8 I. In the allied languages we find a suffix -as {tes, is) in abstract substantives, 

Lat, corpus, a body ; Gr. a fiame (burning) ; Sansk. mdhas, greatness ; 

O.E. tge-sa. fear, awe; Goth, agzs ; O.S. egiso, fright. 

IL This suffix in the Teutonic dialects is added (f) to al, el, whence -sal {sel)> 
and by metathesis -els, as O.E. radels ; Ger. rdihsel; (b) to the suffix tu (or to), 
whence (r) -assu (Gothic), and (2) by addition of n, fzassu; O.E. niss, ness* 
O.H. Ger. nessi, nissi, niss^ nass ; (3) est, (4) by addition of r, ester (estre). 
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girdle (0*E. gyrdels)\ riddle (O.E. reedels) ; skittles (O.E. scytteh = 
that which is shot forward, a bolt, bar). 

N-ess, 

This suffix is added to {a) adjectives, as greatness^ goodness^ sick- 
ness, sweetness; (^) substantives, as witness, %vilderness [O.IL. wild- 
earn ess). 

It enters into combinati^^ with Romance words ending in ’•able, 
•al, '-ant, -ar, -ary, -ate, -able, -ible, -ic, -otts. See. 

Est. Earnest, harv-est. 

Ster. Bolsie}^, holster. 

Ster (O.E. istre), originally a sign of the feminine gender, as 
spinster, huckste?', &c. See Gender, § 73, p. 89. 

Upholsterer was originally (1} ttpholdei^ (2) npholster. 

D, originally th.^ 

(1) It occurs in {a) participles, as praised, loved ; (b) in adjectives 
with a possessive sense (cp. -en in broken and wood-en), as horned, 
feathet^ed, hilted, booted, an hnngered, good-hearted, thick-lipped^ 

(ii:) Substantives — blood, blade, deed, Jlood, gleed, gold, head, seed, 
speed, shield, thi'ead. 

(d) Adjectives — bold, cold, dead, loud, naked, wicked (O.E. wkee, 
wikke)* 

(2) Under the form th it is found in abstract substantives derived 
from adjectives and verbs. 

Preceded by a sharp mute, &c. th is changed to t. 

Substantives — craft, dayd, drought, flight, gift, height, knight, loft, 
night, might, slaughter, sight, theft, draught, weight, new-t, eft, 
gannet, hornet, hart, len-ten (O.E. lenc-t-en, leng-t-en, from lang, 
long). Dearth, death, depth, health, length, mirth, strength, sloth, 
tilth, truth, warmth, birth, earth, kith. 

Adjectives — bright, light, right, salt, swift, left. 

Sometimes a euphonic s strengthens the dental, as he-Jiesi, bla-s-t, 
du-s 4 ,fi-s-t, mixen (and muck) = O.E. 7 neox, meohx • Gotlx. maih- 


* Th 2^ pronominal stem, as in ihe^ that. Under the form ta i^tu) this sufc 
appears in Sanskrit and Latin p. participles, as Sansk- jna-ia-s = Lat. no-tu-s. It 
occurs in Gr. adjectives that nave a passive meaning, as tto-to-q, drink, 

To-Ct beloved. In English p. participles it appears as in iotfe-d or as in 
briTf/flii. In uncou-th we have the original form of the suffix 
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Ther*i 

(1) This suffix, marking the agent, occurs in terms of relationslup 
common to all the Aryan languages — brother^ daughter^ father^ 
mother^ sist€7\ 

(2) It is found in other substantives, under the forms -ther^ -der^ 

-die (marking the instrument): — ^ 

Pother^ feather^ weather^ bladder^ fodde7\ fostei^ ladde7\ i7m7^der^ 
rudder^ laughter^ needle needl ; Goth. 7zi'ihla (~ fie-thz^d)^ cp, 

Gr. -Tp€, -5po, -dpa; -tAo, -tA? 7 , -5Ao, -SAt; ; Lab nouns in t7‘‘u^-7n^ 
&c. as a7*a-t7'it’)7t^ fidgetz^a^ lightning). 

(3) See comparatives in dhe)\ § 113, p. 106. 

Br (O.E. ere = + a demonstrative ji'a ; Goth, ei-s ; O.H.Ger, 

-/a;r/),2 as baker^ O.E. bacej-e* 

(1) This suffix forms nouns from {a) strong verbs, ta^grifide^^ rider ^ 
speaker^ smger ; {b) weak verbs, as leader, lover ^ lejide7‘^ ; (e) from 
substantives, as 7iiiilc7% ga7^dene7% change7% irea$n7^er* 

(2) Some few words have i insei*ted before e7\ probably under the 
influence of Norman French: collier^ clothier^ glazw^ lawyer. 


II. Noun Suffixes from Predicative Roots. 

322, The following formations might really be treated under the 
head of Co77ipositio}i : — 

I. Substantives. 

Craft (O.E. p7nest-c7^aft^ hooh-craft^ leech-c 7 ^aft^ star-crafty 

wood‘C7'aft. 

Cp. O.E. stcef-crceft letter-craft), grammar. 

Kind (O.E. cyn)y fjiankind, 

Cp. O.E. treow-cyn (tree-kind), wood. 

The suffix km in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries became 
less frequently used than in the earlier periods, and the word km 
was employed instead, as alles kmnes bokes^^ = books of eveiykind ; 
hence arose the following compounds : — alleskyfzSy noskyimesy naktUy 
whatkift, Cp. 

“ Saga me hinmi bde-kmna and hu fela symdon.” — SoL and Sat. 

Qjiatkm (= •whatkin) man mai thi.s be? ” — Cursor MtmdL 

^ In Sansk. Gr. ^nd Lat. -ta7\ -ter^ is the sufflx employed to form nomhta 
agentiszc^3, Sansk. irarrjp; pater; O.'E^Jdder, father, &c, from the 
soot pa, Ea, to feed. 

a {z=zy^as) in Gothic {-a, -e, in O.E.) denotes the agent. Haird~et = O. E 
herde ; Ger. hirt-e. Cp. O.E. hunta, hunt-er ; 'webha, weavei. 
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Dom^ (O.E. ddm^ judgment, authority, dominion ; Ger. -tkum\ 
thraldom, halidom, wisdo7?i, kmgdom (O.E. khie-dom\ dtikedo77i. 

Ern (O.E. ern ; O.N. ra^zn, house), bar-n^ from here, barley. 

Cp, O. E. sl^pern^ a sleeping place ; horsern, a stable. 

Fare (way, course). Thorozcgh-fare, chaffer, welfaj^e. 

Ard (O.E. heardi hard, cp. mcegen-heazd, might-liard, h^en-heard, 
iron-hard; O.H. Ger. ^hart ; O.Fr. •-az'd); basl-ard, hayazd^braggai't, 
buzzard, coward, dullard, Ihggard, haggard, niggard, sluggard, stag- 
gard, standaz'd, sweetheart. But dastard = O.E. dasiz^od, frightened. 

Hood, head (O.E. hdd, state, rank, person, diameter; later forms 
died, hod ; O.Fris. hid ; O.H. Ger. -heit). 

(1) Manhood, childhood, brotherhood, godhead, 9 ?iaidenhead. 

( 2 ) Hardihood, likelihood; livelihood, which originally meant liveli- 
ness, but it now stands for the O.E. lifdode ( = life-leading) sustenance. 

Lock (O.E. Idc, gift, sport), wed-lock, knowledge (O.E. czzowlach, 
cnowlech = cnawlac). 

Xaoclc, -Ucic (O.E. -leac, -He) in the names of plants = leek (O.E. leac ) ; bar- 
ley (O.E. herltc = here plant) ; garlick (spear plant) ; hem-lock, char-lock. 

Meal (O.E. ^z^:^/,time division), unde7^~77ieal = noontide, piece- 
i 7 teaL See adverbs, § 311 , p. 194 . 

Red (O.E. -7'Me7i = mode, fashion); hat-7rd, km-d-zrd (O.E. 
ky7z-7‘'ed). 

Rick (O.E. 7dce = power, dominion) ; bishoprick, cp. O.E, 
heveneriche, kmejdck (= kine-riche ; kine == royal). 

Ship (O.E. scipe, scepe = shape, manner, form) ; friendship, 
lordship. wo7*sMp, ha7^dship, lazzd-skip, la7zd~scape (cp. O.N. land- 
skapr ; O.E. landscipe). 

Wright (O.E. wyrhta, wrihte, a workman), 7vheel-wrtght, play- 
widght. 

Tree (wood), axle-tree, O.E. dore-ire bar of a door). 

Beam (tree), horn-beam. 

Moxiig’Gr (dealer), cosier-znoziger, news-monger. 

2. Adjectives. 

Fast [O.'E. fest, fast, ^rem), steadfast, shamefaced shame- 

fast), root fast, soothfast. 

Fold (O.E. feald, fold), twofold, manifold. 

Ful (O.E. full), hateful, wilful (= O.E. willesful). 


* Dom (or doo-ni) is formed from the verb do, just as from 
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Lrcss (O.E, le&s; Goth, laus)^ loose from; it has no connection 
mth less^ the comp, of little; fearless^ joyless, gtultless. 

ILy, like (O.E. //r; Goth. 4 eiks; O.N. -Itkr, -legr; Lat- Us; Gn 
-Aikos), ^dly, manly, goodly, sickly ; cp. warlike, domelike. 

Some (O.E. stmi ; O.N. -samr ; O.H.Ger. sam = same, like), 
blithesome, buxom (= biigli^som), fulsome, irksome; gamesome. 

Teen, ty = ten. See Numei‘als, § p. 112. 

Ward (O.E. wan/y Goth, -wairths, becoming, leading to : con- 
nected with wcorthau, to be, Sansk. vril, Lat. veid-ere, to turn), 
forward, towa^^d, untozoard. 

Wise (O. E. wis, mode, way, manner) ; righteous (O. E. rihlwts, 
right wise) ; boisterous (O.E, bostivys). 

Worth (O.E. zveorth, worth)^ dear^zvoiNi (precious), stalworth. 

III. Adverbial Suffixes. 

For the suffixes -es, -s, -um, &c. see Adverbs-, §311, pp. 193 — 196. 

Lry (O.E. lice, the dative of He, like), 07 zly, tttteidy, zvickedly, 
loillmgly. 

I-ring:, long (O.E. dunga, dinga, nasalized forms of dice, dllce), 
darkling, headlong, sideling, sidelong. See Adverbs, §311; O.E. 
ftoscling, hackling, &a 

Meal, piece-meal, flock-meal (used by Chapman), limb-meal 
{Cymbeline, H. 4). See p. 219. 

Ward, wards, hitherward, backzuards, dozmizuards, See. 

Wise (manner, mode), otherwise, nozvise, likewise. 

Way-s. See Adverbs, p. 194. 

IV. Verbal Suffixes. 

The verbal sufHxes, which we find in Gothic and Old English, have 
nearly all disappeared. 

The oldest Teutonic verbal suffixes were, as in Gothic, < 1 ) ja (ez), ( 2 ) 0 (=s d), 
{.; 5 ) «4 all of which can be traced to a more primitive suffix ajfii (from the root 
I ™ go). 

Thus the suffix 0 was used to form verbs from nominal themes, as from Gothic 
/h.h-s, a fish, came^^^w^, O.'E. jhscda-zi, to fish. 

A few causative verbs in modern English are expressed by vowel 
change, but the suffix that caused it has been lost. 1 


’ Qp./arau, to go fare, zadjer-ian, cstxry, perry. 
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INTR, 
to fall 
to drinl^ 
to lie 
to sit 
to rise 
to wind 


CAUS. 
to fell 
to drench 
to lay 
to set 
to raise 
to wend 


INTR. 

feallan 

drincan 

licgan 

sittan 

risan 

windan 


GAITS, 
felian 
drencan 
lecgan 
set tan 

rioran, rsesan 
wendan 


The suffix used for causative verbs was ongiually ttya, an extension of root f, to 
go ; cp. Sansk. kdr-ayd~mij I cause to make. This appears in Gothic asjjjr*^ 
as sat-ja^ I set (Sansk. sdd-ayd-mi), from sita, I sit ; la^Ia^ I lay, from lig-a.y 1 lie. 

In Sanskrit we a causative suffix in Lat./ and £•, as yii-p^ayd^jnl^ 

I cause to go ; Lat Ja^C'-iOt cp. ra^-io. This/ becomesyin English, as wea-V’e; 
cp. O.E. b^-iany to tremble, from a root b£ (Sansk. Mi), to fear. 

S occurs in verbs foraied from nominal stems, as cleanse^ curse^ 
wanze (to wane), tnt-J'/ (O.E.^ tremfsian), cp. clasp (root clap), grasp 
(root g?^ap^ (root Up). 

N originally added a reflexive or passive sense to the verb, as 
learn, fi*om lere; but it has now a causative meaning, as fatten^ 
snmten, lengthen, st^^engthen. 

Lr,2 which adds to the root the sense of frequency, repetition, 
diminution, &c. — hustle, crankle, crhnple, df^hhle, drizzle, grapple, 
dangle, dazzle, kneel, nestle, prozul, settle, sparkle, startle, &c. 

R adds a frequentative or intensive signification — bluster, flitter, 
flutie}', glitter", hanker. 

K (frequentative) — hark, from hear, hirk, stalk, skulk, walk, talk. 


323. COMPOSITION. 

Two or more words are joined together to make a single term 
expressing a new notion, as orchard, nightingale, handiworks 

In Gothic we find a zwtreis between the roots, as aurii-gards, O.E. ori-geard 
orchard, Jia^tdu-ivaterhts, O.E, h^diwo^^^ 

Nigkihigale = O.E. mhle-^ate, Gqv. nachie^all, O.H.Ger. nahtisala'=^m^V 

In O.E. we find nighier-iale (= nihie^iale), night-time. 

X This s was used to form substantives from adjectives, as hltss from blithe, and 
properly belongs to the nominal stem. , r • .t? 

a This I seems to come into through verbs from nouns in -A aswMtsUe, 

^wel belongs as the nominai stem, as Goth. handu-Sy hand, aurti -v 
^ wiort fherbV 
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I. Substantive Compounds- 


(i) Substantive and Substantive. 


(a) Descriptive, as gar-lick^ spear-plant^ ez^en-fide^ noon-tide. 
*:hi4rch-yard^ /iead-ma7K 


Appositional, as oak-tree^ beech-tree. 

(^) Genitive, as kinsman^ Tuesday^ doomsday. 

Leadsman and guardsman bad no s in the oldest EngHsh. 

{d) Accusative, as man-killery blood-shedding. 

Compounds like Lorddieutenant^ earl-nmrstml are of French origin. 


In many compound terms the elements have become changed or 
obsolete, and are not easily recognized. 


hang-nail 

ban-dog 

har-7i 

brimstone 

bridal 

gospel 

grtmsel 

heifer 

huzzy 

icicle 

Lammas 

mole 

auger 

nostril 

orchard 

stirrup 

steivard 

shelter 

tadpole 

titmouse 

world 


O.K 

= ang-ncegeie^ = 

= bond-doge = 

= bere-cern = 

= hren-ston = 

= hryd-ealu ^ 

= godspell = 

= grund-syl = 

= ked-fore ^ = 

=: hiis-wtf =r 

= fs-gicel = 

= hld/sncBsse = 

== fuold-weorp = 

= nafo-ger^ navegar = 

= nose-thyrel = 

=== 07d-geard^ 07't-yard r= 

= stig-7'dp = 

= stige-weard = 

— scild-iru?na = 

_ ( tdd a= toad, frog, ) 

( and pol = pool ) “ 
= t lie = little, and mdse = 
_ i werold {wer = man 
"“ ( + eld =s age)* 


a sore under the nail 
a dog chained up 
barley-house 
bum-stone 
i bride-ale, i.e. bride- 
( feast 
God’s word ^ 
ground-sil 
stall- cow 
housewife 
ice-jag 
loaf-mass 
mould- thrower 
naveborer 
nose-hole 
herb garden 
climbing-rope 
i guardian of cattle, 
< domestic offices, &c. 
( stige = sty, stall 
troop-shield 

toad in the pool 

hedge-sparrow 


» afig = sore, pain. ® Some gospel — good tidings. 

3 Hea =5 pen, stall \pore cow, connected with O.^.fear, bull, ox. 
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(2} Substantive and Adjective — free-man^ 7 ?zhlday^ 7 nhlnight^ 
mid-summer^ black-hird^ alde^^-man. 

Cp neighbour = O.E. nedh-bzir = one who dwells near 

— O.E. mid-h 7 *if: mid = middle ; y^r^=:body, uterus, 

(3) Substantive and Numeral — i%oi 4 ight^ sen-ziighi^ fort~nighL 

. ^ 

(4) Substantive and Pronoun — self-will^ self-esteem. 

(5) Substantive and VerL — grindstone, whetstone, pmfold, wag^ 
tail, rear-mouse, bake-house, wa^.h-kouse, wash -tub, pick-pocket, spend- 
thrift, &c. 

Distaff O.E. distcef, dyse-stafe, Prov. E. disc = to supply the 
staff with flax (disc = flax, hence to supply flax). 

A substantive is often qualified by another substantive, to winch 
it is joined by a preposition, as man-of-war, will-d -the-'^msp, fack-a- 
lantern^ brother-in-law, &c, 

II. Adjective Compounds. 

1. Substantive and Adjective, in which the substantive has the 
force of an adverb, as blood-red = red as blood, snow-white = 
white as snow, seasick 5= sick through the sea, fire-proof = proof 
against fire, cone-shaped, eagle-eyed, coal-eyed, lion-hearted. 

2. Adjective and Substantive, denoting possession, as barefoot. 

Cp. O.E. cldn-heort = having a clean heart, an-eage = having 

one eye. 

In the corresponding modern forms the substantive has taken the 
participial suffix (perfect) of weak verbs, as bare-footed, bare-headed^ 
one-^ed, three-cornered, four footed.^ 

3. Participial combinations, in which the participle is the last 
element. 

if) Substantive and present participle, in which the first element 
is. the object of the second, as earthshaking, heart-rending. 

{b) Adjective and present participle, in which the first element is 
equivalent to an adverb, as deep-musing, fresh-looking, ill-looking. 

^ a ^ 0 of. We sometimes find man-a-war, two-a-clock^ 8&C.: cp. “ He is 
(iK€>^\ngly censur'd by the Innes-a-Court men."— P arleys Micro-Cosmoe^raphi^, 

^ J -iSt as the suffiix -en denotes possession in golden^ so does sd in such 
wot^ as hooUd, shouldered, forms to which Spenser and other Elizabethan wntert 
vtary partial. 
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{<:) Substantive and perfect participle, as alc-fed^ haokltarned.^ 
death-doojned^ earth-horn^ moth-eaten^ sea-torn^ wind-fallen. (Cp, 
ckapfalkft^ brawfifallen . ) 

{d) Adjective and perfect participle, as dea 7 --bonght^ full-jed^ high- 
finished^ new-made^ well-bredy fi^esh-bloavn^ high-born^ dead-d^'zmk^ 
hard-gotten. 


III. Verbal Coin|founds. 

I* vSubstantive and verb. — Bach-bite^ blood-let^ brow-beat^ hood* 
winhf kiln-dry^ haffi-stzdftg. 

2 . Adjective and verb. — Dry-nurse, dumb founds white-wash. 

3, Adverb and verb. — Cross-question, dqf{ = do-off), don (= do- 
on), dcyut (= do-oiit), dup {= do-iip). 


324. COMPOSITION WITH TEUTONIC PARTICLES. 

(A) Inseparable Particles^ 

I. A, 

(i) A (O.E. h; Goth, us/ O.H.Ger. -d ; Ger. -er), 

added to verbs, originally signified from, out, army, hack, {a) From 
the meaning of frotji, away, arises a privative, or opposite signifi- 
cation, as O. E. wendan, to tnrn ; a-tvendazt, turn away, subvei-t, 
{b) It does not always alter the root-meaning, but merely intensifies 
it, as O.E. ahidan, to abide. 

(i.) Ago, alight, anse, arouse (cjx O.E, abyP awreke, aslake, arere, 
ahange) ; (ii. ) abide, awake. 

(z) A (O.E. d; Goth, dim; O.H.Ger. fo: cp, Gr. dA), ever, 
always. See aught (p. 146), either (p, 149). 

(3) A ^ on (O.E. a?i) : a-way, a-gain, &c. See p. 201, 

(4) A (O.E. eet, at) = back, like Latin re ; O.E. at-wite = at* 
witan = reproach ; Eng. twit. 

(5) ^ == of : adown == O.E, ofdthte. 

( 6 ) A (— p.E. ge,y), as alike {O.'Ei. gelic),^ aznong (O.E. gc- 
mang), a-ware (O, E. gc-wzere, i-rcraz^e). 


I aby = abuy =: pay for, atone for j corniptod into abide by 
® This is tho usual view taken of the origin of alike, but it would be more 
correct to regard it as another form of O.K. on-lzc, a^idich = alike- 
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In the seventeenth century we find anough = enouj^h (O K. 
gcnoh^ mo^) ; a-long (of) == on account of (O.E. gelang^ ihug). 

Ready = O. E, iredy = ge^r^d, 

(7) A (O. E, -and ; Goth, -anda), back. 

A-long (O.E. an4da7ig^ end-long^ a^iAopig) % a-ck^zowledge (O. K. 
ackncnv = ozicndwan ; O.Sax, ani-kenjtjazi) : cp. to answer ~ O.E. 
azidswazdan ; aizibassador —''O.E. ambeht^ Goth, and-bahls, 

(8) ^ (== O.E. o/)^ like Lat, per^ is an intensitive : — <:z-shamed 
(=: O.E. of-askamed\ ad/ih'si (= O.E. of ^Mrsb). 

II. Be (O.E. be^ bi^ big) is identical with the preposition by^ 

(1) It adds an intensitive force to transitive verbs, as bedaub^ 
besmear^ &c. 

(2) It renders intransitive verbs transitive, as bespeak^ bethink, 

{3) It has a privative meaning in be-head, 

(4) It enters into combination with substantives to form verbs, 
os be- friend^ be-kztave^ be-night, be- troth, 

(5) It is added to Romance roots, as be-charzn, be-Jiatter, besiege^ 
be-tray, 

Be-lieve O. E, gelyfan^ Ger. glcuben ; he-reave = O.E. reafiazt ; 
be-gin — O.E. on-gizinazi, 

(6) It is also added to nouns, as be-half^ be-kest^ be-hoofy be-quest^ 
by-blow^ by-name^ by-path^ bystander^ by-way, by-word, 

(7) It forms part of adverbs, as be-fore, besides, be-cause, 

III. For (O.E. y^r; Goth., four, /air, fra ; Eat per) = through, 
throughly, adds an intensitive meaning, as for-bid, for-do, forgive, 
for-get, forswear,'^ for-Iorn, 

In some words it is equivalent to amiss, badly, as fore-dcem, fore- 
pent, forespeak, fore-shamed : cp. G,E. forshapen, transformed very 
much, misshapezf, for-wounded — very much wounded, and hence 
badly wounded A 

It enters into combination with a few Romance roots, as Jor- 
barred, forejudge, for fend {— forbid), for-gtiess. 


* Cp- I^at. per-j 2 ^rare = to swear out ajttd out, and hence, to sweat 
per-eo — perish = O. %,/br-Jare = to go tlorough to the deiith. 
a Cp. 0,E,/or-dry, very dry l Jbr-wel, very well. 

Q 
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IV- Fore (O.E-y^r^) — before. 

(1) With verbs — -fore-bode^ fore-cast^ fore-telL 

(2) With 'gtirtici^\QS--/ore-said^ fore-iold^ fore-dated. 

(3) With substantives— fore-casile^ fore-sight 

V- Gain (O.E. gcegft^ oit-g^egn, d-gair, back, again), against. 
Gainsay^ gain-stand^ gain-strive : cp. Q.K. ayen-bite = remorse- 

aZsn-iyggen = to redeem. 


VL lorY (0,E-^o-^), 

I-wiss (O.E, gewiss)^ truly. See atike^ afnong (p, 224), enough 
(O.E* genoh^ inoh). 

VII. Mis- (p.E. mis ; Goth, mtssa; O.N. mis)^ defect, error, 
evil.^ 

Mis-behave^ ??iis-call^ mis-trusi^ mis-deed. 

In French compounds mis- — French mes-^ from Lat. minus ; as 
mis<hief mis-chance ; O.E. mes-chef nies-chaunce. 

VIIL Nether (O.E, nither)^ down, downwrard, below. 

Nether-stocks (used by Shakespeare, as opposed to upper-stocks^ or 
breeches), Netherlands. 

IX. Sand (O.E. sdm)^ half. 

Sand-blind = sam-blmd (Shakespeare) ; cp. O.E. sdm-cwic (half- 
alive). 


X. To (Goth, dls ; O.N. tor; O.H.Ger. zar^ zcr ; Lat dis- ; 
Gr. di-). ' 

This particle is of very frequent occurrence in Old English, signi- 
fying asunder^ in pieces; it is sometimes intensitive, as to-bite^ to- 
cleave^ to-rend, to-tear ; it is often strengthened by the word all 
(=3 quite) : “And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
upon Abimelech^s head, and all to brake his skulF^ {Judges ix. 53). 
AU-to-hrake = broke quite in pieces. See All, p. 227. 


* In O.E- mys = wrong : — 

Als Innocentes that never dyd ynvsS 

Hamfole, P . 0 / C,, 1 . 32S9. 

It is sometimes used for Uss^ 

Sixtene more nc Lonklich* Son Groat p, 92, 
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To is sometimes the ordinary preposition, as in O. E. to~name^ an 
additional name ; to-ne'c^en^ to approach* In adverbs it is found in 
io-day^ io-marrowt io-night ; O.E. to-year ^ this year, io-whils = 
whilst, 

XI* Un ( 0 ,E, on; Goth, and; Ger. back. See (7) p. 225. 

Un^hind^ un-do ^ undock^ un-windd 

XII* Un (O.E. un\ not, «.s undrue^ un-wise^ uu'-ready^ undold^ 
undruth. 

XIIL Wan (O.E. wan: cp. O.E, zoana; Goth, wans^ wanting), 
denoting deficiency, wanting in, is equivalent to un- or di$~. 

Wankope^ despair ; wan-timst^ wanton ( = wandowen == untrained, 
uneducated, wild, from O.E. teon [p-p. togen, towm^y to lead). 

XIV. With (O.E. wztA^ a shortened form of wzSer^ back, 
against), back, against 

iViih-draWf with-kold^ with^say^ withstand. 


(B) Separable Particles. 

I. After (O.E. cBfter\ after-gr(mth^ a/ter-mat/i, after-dinner. 

Eft (O.E. aft^ eft), eftsoons, 

II. All (O.E. eel, eal), all-mighty, all-wise, &:c. 

In O.E. al = quite. It is added (i) to participles, as al-hrent s- 
quite burnt, al-heled = quite concealed, &c. ; (2) to verbs, as al- 
breken, to break entirely. It also comes before verbs compounded 
with the particle to, 

Wickliffe has many of these forms, as aldo-brenne = to bum up 
entirely ; the particle to- probably becoming weakened. 

In Elizabethan and later writers alldo = altogether, quite ; the 
original meaning of to having been lost sight of. 

All to topple {Pericles, iii. 2, 17) ~ topple altogether ; all to 
nought ( Venus and Adonis, 993 ) > alldo ruffled (Milton). 

III. Forth forth). 

Forth-coining, forth-going, 

IV. Fro, from {O,^. Jram , O.N. fra\ 

Front-ward, fro-ward, 

* In the Durham Gospels we find unhinda^ tzndda ; Layamon has unkindeu 
tmdofz ; Orm, has unn sperren, unbar, open, 

Q 
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V. In (O.E. in^ in 7 t\ 

In-come^ in-wit^ in- land, in-sig/ii, in-born, in- 5 red, instep, in* 
ward, in-lay, in-fold^ 

In many verbs it has been replaced by a Romance form [ert, em), 
as en-dear, en-lighten, en-twine, em-bilter, em-bolden. 

VL Of, off (O.E. of; Goth, af; O. H.Ger.^^c^di), from, off. 

Offal, offset, off-scum, offspring, 

A -thirst (= O.E. of -thyrsi)’; a 7 i-himgred (= O.E. of-hyngred) \ 
cp. O.E. adreden and ofdreden; aferen and offsreit. See (8) A, p. 225. 

VIL On (O.E. on) = upon, forward. 

Onset, onslaught, on-ward, 

VIII. Out, Ut (O.E. lit). 

Out-bud, out-pour, out-root, out-breathe, out-break, out-cast, outside, 
out-post, out-lasee, ut-ter, ut-most. 

It has sometimes the sense of beyond, over, as out-bred, out^do, 
mt-Jlank, 

IX. Over (O.E. ofer), above, beyond, exceedingly, too much, 

(1) With substantives and adjectives. — Over-cuit, ove^^-flow, over-* 
joy, over-poise, over-big, over-cold, ovo^-curious : cp. O.E. over- 
hand' upper hand. 

(2) With verbs. — (i) over-flow, over-fly, over-gild, over-hang, 
overspread, over-throw. (2) over-burden, over-build, over-dry, over- 
drunk, over-carry, over fatigued. (3) over -hear, over-look, oversee. 

X. Thorough, through t (O.E. thu 7 %, tkuruh ; Goth, thairh). 

'Thorough-fare, thorough-bred, through-train. 

XI. Under (O. E. wW^"). 

(1) With verbs. — (l) Uhder-go, tender stand, undo’-take. (2) 
under -let, undersell, under-prize. 

(2) With substantives. — Under-grcnvlh, under-wood. 

XII. Up (O.E. up). 

(l) With verbs. — Up-bear, up-braid (O.E, obraide), up-hold, 
upset. 

{2) With^ substantives. — Up-land, upstart, upshot. 

(3) With adjectives. — Up-rigki, tcp-ward. 


* Through Is coanected with a root thar, coguate with Sansk. tar {trt), to go 
bcv'ORti : cp, Lat tra-ns. 
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325, SUFFIXES OF ROMANCE ORIGIN. 

I. Vowel Ending’S* 

Many words of French origin have lost an original vowel, as— 
Beast: O. E. heste ; 0 *Fr. bcste ; Lat. bestia. 

Vein: O, E, vey^ne ; Fr. veine ; Lat vema. 

Fig": OJev. /ige ; \Ni.Jicns. 


Y. 

(1) In substantives this suffix frequently represents Fr. u, 

I at. ia^ condition, faculty, &c. : — 

Barony^ company, copy, com'tesy, fallacy, folly, family, fury, 
harmony, histoy, lobby, memory, modesty, navy, ribald-ry (O.E. 
ribaudie), victory, &c. 

It is added occasionally to stems in er, as baker --y, fishery, lechery, 
priory, robbery. 

In names of countries we have ia as well as y, as Italy, Sicily, &c, ; 
Armenia, Assyr-ia. 

Many words in y have come through Lat* nouns in da (Fr. de\ 
from Gr. -t, -la, -eta : — 

Analogy, apology, apostasy, blasphemy, geometry^ melancholy, me-* 
tody, fancy (0*E. phantasy), philosophy, frenzy, abbey, litany, necro^ 
mancy. 

(2) It sometimes stands for Lat, hi-m : — 

Augury, korologyf, larceny, obloqtiy, remedy, sttidy, subsidy, O.E. 
ohsequy, 

(3) y represents also Lat. -atits, as attorney, deputy, ally, quarry^ 

(4) Many words ending in cy, sy, are formed on the model of 
French words in -cie ; I^at. -t-ia : — 

Bankr 24 ptcy, chaplaincy, conspiracy, ctiracy, minstrelsy. 

It is equivalent to the suffix -ness in degeneracy, intimacy, intricacy, 
obstinacy, 8 cc . — all formed from adjectives in -ate. 

(5) There are other words in cy, sy, that have arisen from Latin 
^szs, Gr, <ris, as catalepsy, epilepsy, idiosyncrasy, ^c. : sec p. 239. 

(6) Some words in ee arise from Lat. -ceu-s, 

Pharisee, pig 77 iy, Sadducee. 

(7) Spongy = Lat. spongiasus. 

(8) For hasty, testy, lolly, see Ive, p. 230. 
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Ancy, ency: see p* 24 x. 
Mony : see p. 235. 

Ary, ory : see p. 232. 

Be, ey ; see pp, 238, 242. 


II. Consonant Kndmgs. 


V. 

V'e. Octa-ve (Lat. octa-vu-s)^ olive (Lat* oliva\ sa-fe (Lat 
iw-j/ O.Fr. salvj savf). 

The V is vocalized in the following words: — assidtwus (Lat. 
assid-uu-s ; 'Pr.^assid?!), continuous, exiguous, ingenuous, jpers-pkuaus, 
p?'omiscuous, residue (Lat. residuum). 

The common suffix -ous = Lat. -osu-s. see S. 

Ive (Fr. if; Lat 4 vus ; a shortened form of Lat abk 

to, inclined to. 

BaUiff hallivus), captive {caitiff), motive, native, plaintiff, 

active, adoptive, alternative, attentive, contemplative, fugitive, laxative, 
furtive, pensive, restive, &c. 

In some few words / has dropped off, as kasfy (O.Fr. kastif), 
foify {O.'E. jolif; O.Fr. jolt, jolive), testy (O.E. testif), guilt) 
(O.E. giltif). 


S. 


Ous, ose (Lat- •^osU’^s O.Fr. ^os, *ous ; Fr. -eux, •oux, ^ose), 
full, like. 

Copious, cufious, delicious, famous, glorious, &c. ; bellicose, jocose, 
verbose, &a 

(1) Ous sometimes represents Lat -us, as anxious, arhoremis, 
arduous, omnivorous, stiperjiuous, &c- 

(2) It is also added to adjectival stems, as asper-ous (O.E. asper) 

audacious, precipitous, together with many others ending in ferous 
-gerous. * 


^ Cognate with Sansl^ -iavya, the suflSx of the future passive participle. 

* asm IS cognate with Sansk. vdm, the suffix of the perfect participle active ‘ 
ieris^ -us (^orzsX -ur (~oris), -ur (-uris), -or (-on's), are other forms of th* 
same sixmtx. 
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(3) also used in modem formations, as contradictious^ 

ciious, joyous^ murde 7 ^ous^ wondrous. 

Rse (Fr* •^ais ; It. -ese ; Lat. -mtsis)^ of or belonging to. 

Chinese, yapanese,^ Maltese, Portuguese ; burgess (Mid. Lat. bur^ 
gemis ; 0 ,'Fic. burgeis ; Fr. bourgeois; It borgkese ; O.E. bourgeis), 
courtcot^s (Mid. Lat. curtis ; O.Fr. curteis, courtois ; It. cortese ; 
O.E. curteis), 7 )iarqtns (Mi^d.Lat marchenszs ; It. marchese ; O.F. 
marcis ; O.E. mazxheis, mdrkis), morass’^ {It. marese ; O.F. mareis ; 
O.E. mareys). 

Ess (Lat dssa ; Gr, It -essa ; Sp- --esa, •‘isa ; Fr. -esse)t 

^he ordinary feminine suffix of substantives, as countess, ducket 
hostess, &c. : see Gender of Substantives. 

R. 

(1) R, re, &c. (Lat •ru'^s). See 214. 

Adjectives. — Clea^^r (Lat cla-ru-s ; O.Fr. cle-r), pu-re (Lat 
pu-ru^s ; O.Fr. pu-^re), czspe^\ ten^d-er (Lat tener; Fr. tendre), 
meagre iL^t macer ; O.Fr. maigre\ 

Substantives . — Figure {O.F. Jigure), letter {O.Fr. letre). 

(2) R, er, re, &c. (Lat ^H-s). 

Adjectives. — Eagez^ (Lat acer; O.F. aigre ; O.E. egre), vinegar 
(Fr, vin- aigre = vinum acre), familiar (Lat fainiliazds ; O.Fr. 
familier), regtdai', singular. 

Substantives . — Air {Gr. di^p; Lat aer; O.Fr. air), cinder (Lat 
cinis {-eris) ; O.Fr. cendre), cucumber (Lat. cticumis ; Fr. concombre ; 
It. cocomei'-o; O.E. cucmnei'e), Jlcmer, flour (Lat. flos ; O.Fr. flor), 
gender (Lat genus ; O.Fr. genre), powder (Lat. pulvis ; O.Fr. 
poldre), secular (Lat. sascularis ; O.Fr. sectdicr), scholar (Lat 
scholaris; O.Fr. escoHei'), altar altaHa ; O.Fr. alter, outer), 

collar (Lat. collare ; Fr. collier), ^Uar (Mid.Lat. Sp. piiai’), 
scapular {l^zt. scapulars; Fr. scapulaire). 

(3) Our (Lat -or; Fr. -eur), quality, state. 

Ardour, colour, &‘rour, favour, honour, labour, &c. 

Devoir (O.Fr. devoir; Lat debe-re), leisure (O.F^ loisir, leisir ; 


MarskX^ not of Fr. origin, being another form of O.E. mer-sc. 

® According to Bopp, -tcaa == -4r or tS d" Thus y3aai\«r<ra has arisen 

hroin a more original form, 
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Lat. licere\ livery (O.Fr. livkr ; Lat. Ubcrai^c)^ po%m7' (O.F. pocr ; 
It potere ; Lat posse\ recovery (O.E. recovere ; O.Fr. recoz/rer ; Lat. 
recuperare). 

It is soBietimes added to a Teutonic stem, as hehav-iour, 

( 4 ) Ary, ier, eer, er (Lat -ariiis^ -erms ; Fr. -aire^ -ter ; It 

-arwy relating to. ^ 

Adjectives. — Conlrayy, necessary^ secotldaty^ See. 

Substantives. — Adversapy^ commissaty^ notary^ secretary^ Jattitary^ 
&c. ; bngadiet^ chandelier^ engineer^ mountainer {tnountaineer)^ 
pooner. See. 

Arhalister (Lat. arcubalistatdns ; O.Fr. arbalestier)^ archer^ (Mid. 
Lat arcaritis; O.Fr. archier). bachelor (Mid. Lat. baccalareus ; O.Fr. 
bachelier\ banne>^ (Mid. Lat. banderarius^ banderensis, bandereius , 
Fr. banderel), bitter (Lat. buticnlarius ; O.Fr. boitteillier)^ catpenier 
(Lat. carpentatius ; O.^v. catpeniier)^ chancellor (Lat. cancellarius ; 
O.Fr. chancelier^ O.E. chauticeler)^ almoner (Mid, Lat. eleemosy- 
nariiis ; O.Fr. almosnier; Fr. aiwibnier), barber (Mid. Lat. bat'beriits; 
Fr. harbier)y batcher (Lat. buccerms ; Fr. boacher), calendar (Fr. 
calendrier)^ cella7'er (Lat. cellarius ; Fr. cellerier)^ counsellor {Lat. 
conciliaHus ; O.Fr. conseillere ; O.E. consezlere), caller {Yr. contelier), 
draper draperins ; ¥r. d rapier)^ falcatter (Mid. Lat 

cormrius ; Fr. /ancotiier)^fa?'tder{'Lzit.Jerra7dus; Yr.ferreur)^ hosllet 
(Lat. hospiiilarizis), mariner {MiH.'L.Zit. maidnarius ; Fr. tzzaidnzer)^ 
(Mid.Lat. messagaz'ius ; O.Fr. tnessagier * O.E. messager)^ 
officer (Mid. Lat officiaf'ius; Fr. officier), tiotary (Lat, notarms), 
palmer (Mid -Lat pahnatdus ; O.Fr. pahnier)^ patdnet^ (Mid. Lat. 
partionarizts ; O.Fr. partinaire)^ plover (Fr, phmier ; Lat plu- 
viarius)y juniper (Fr. genSriei^), laurel (Fr. laiiri'er)^ poplar (Fr, 
peuplier)j prisoner (Mid. Lat. ptdsonatdus ; Fr. pidsotinier)^ quarter 
(Lat. quaiiaidus ; O.F. quaz^fet')^ squire, esqtih^e (Lat. scutaidus ; 
O.Fr. escuier, esquier), sorcet'er (Mid. Lat soidarius), treasui'e 
(Mid. Lat thesauratdus ; O.Fr. tt^esorier), vicar (Lat. vicatdiis ; O.Fr, 
vicaire), vintner (Mid, Lat. vmetarius), usher (Mid, Lat. cetaidus : 
O.Fr, uissier). 

(5) Many words in -ory, -ary, -ry, -er (= person or place 
nr thing adapted for some purpose, &c.) come from I.atin sub- 
stantives in -afimtik 

Electuaiy, granary, salary, sanctuary, armoty, dowry, tnvary, 
treasury, vestry ; cellar, charier, danger, exemplar {sampler), hamper, 
LirJer, manor, mortar, saucer., 
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(6) Lat. •ariay -eria^ has become -ery, -ry, -er in the following 
Buttery^ chivalry (cavalyy\ €arpent7y^ latiudry^ pa^tUy^ vintry ^ 
d<rj}ager, ^Uer^ gaider^ litter^ matter^ forager^ river. 

Ry (Fr. -rzV), collective, an art* 

Cookery^ fairy ^ iewry, mm7:ery, napery^ poultry^ poetry^ spkery^ 
mrgery^ &c. 


L.i 

(1) El, le, 1. — (^z), [Lat. 

Example^ sample^ fthy temple, 

{b)y [Lat. -uhiSy -olus, -ilus, -ehis\ 

Angle, oriole, cable, cai^ol, disciple, people, sqttkrel, title, veal, 
lunbles, numbles [cp, (h)t 0 ?ible pie\. 

(c), [Lat. -tda’]. 

Buckle, canal, table, eagle, trellis. 

{d), [Lat. ^ela ; Fr. -Ue, -elle\ 

Candle, cautel, clientele, quarrel, tutelage. 

(<?), [Lat. •‘alius, ^alhivi; ’•ellus, -ella, -elltwi ; dUus, dUnm\ 

Metal, bowel, bushel, chancel, ^norsel, libel, mangonel, mangle, 
measels, qtiam'd (arrow), ke7*nel, candle, castle, gruel, nia7ttle, pafzel, 
p 077 imel, chapel ; pestle ; seal, tassel. 

To this class belong bateau, chateau, bureau, &c. 

(y*), [Lat. “b-uhts, -c-ulus, <-uluni\.’^ 

Btt-g-le, chesi-bde (c/zasu-bde), fa-bde, stadde ; arti-cde, un<4e, 
:arhu 7 t-cde, znira-c-le, phma-cde, obsta-cde, ^'ecepta^^cde, specia-cde, 
taberna-c4e, par-c-el, pen-cdl, dam-s-el, ves-s-el. 

In bottle, fennel, peril, t^'avel, the c has disappeared. 

(2) Rel, etel, is supposed to be a combination oi er el (Fr. 
er-eau, er-elli), diminutive. 

Cockerel, dotterel, hogrel, mackerel, monp-el, picket'cl, 

(3) {a) Al, el, il, ile (Lat. adi-s,edi-s, idi^s ; Fr. dl, -tic, 

forming adjectives from substantive stems), of or belonging to, 
capable of. • 


' It is connected with suffix r. See p. 214. 

The suffix <-acIe sometimes marks instni^neni, as oracle, receptacle, 3 :c. i 

son.etimes it seems dim., as corpuscule. 
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Eqtml^ annual, casual, legal, loyal, mortal, &.c. ; cr? 4 el, dtinl, 
gentile, servile, subtle, gefttle, gejiteel, hostile, fragile, able (Fr, 
habile). 

The following substantives also contain the same suffix : — Canal, 
channel, charnel, carnal, cattle, chattel, coronal, fuel, hospital {hotel, 
spittaT), Jewel, mmstrel, madrigal, official. 

Modern formations are numerous, as acquittal, disposal, avowal, 
denial, 8 ic. 

{b) Many adjectives in *al are now treated as substantives, as 
cardinal, criminal, gene^^al, material, &c. 

(c) In many words it has taken the place of Lat. ~us, -is : — 
festival, prodigal, celestial. 

It is also added to the adjectival suffix -ic, as angelical, comical, 
whimsical, See. 

The following substantives are from words in -alia, -ilia, 
-bilia : — Eunerals,tentrails, movables, rascal, spousals, victuals, battle 
and marvel. 

(4) B*le, a-ble, i-ble (Lat. a-b-ili-s), able to, likely to. 
Ml of. 

Abominable, acceptable, culpable, reasonable, feeble, foible (O.Fr. 
floible, foible ; Lat. fiehilis), movable, stable. 


M. 

(1) M, me (Lat. mu-s, -a, -m), that which. See p. 215. 

Fir-m, fu-me, fa-me, fla-me, for-m, raisin (Lat, racemus ; Sp, 

racimo ; Fr. raisin). 

(2) M, men, mon (Lat. -men, -mo), that which. 

Char-m, cri-me, legti-me, real-m, volz 4 -me. 

If has become n in leaven (Lat. leva-men ; O.Fr. levain), noun 
(Lat. no-mefi ; O.Fr. noom, non), renown. 

The following words contain the Greek suffix -iia : — Apophthegm, 
mnblem, phantom, paradigm, phlegm, problem, scheme, theme. 

(3) Ism (Gr. la-ixos ; Lat -ismus; Fr. -isme; a combination of i^o 
and is), condition, act, &c. 

Baptism, barbarism, despotism, egotism (Fr. Igozsme), latinism, 
provincialism, vulgarism, &c. 

In some words it adds a depreciative sense, as deism, manneri:tn, 
papism* 
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(4) Mn^ (Lat, ^urnnus^ -minus, &c.), 

Autu-?nn, colu-m7i, ter-m^ da-m-age, 

(5) Mony (Lat. -mon-ta^ -niondum; Fr. -moin, -moine). See 
M, p. 234. 

AcHmo^ty, cere^tony, matrimony, sanctmwny, testimony, &c. 

(6) Ment (Lat ; Fr. *ment), instrument, &c- 

ExpeH^nent, Jirma^nent, garment, insiru7nent, pavmient, vest* 

ment, &c. 

It is also added to Teutonic roots, as acknowledgment, fulfil* 
ment, &c. 


N. 

(r) N, ne (Lat nu*s, -a, -ni), passive suffix, like *ed (en) in 
English, Seep. 215. 

Fa-ne, plain, reign, pen, plane. 

(2) An, ain (Lat a-mt-s, -a, -mj Fr. an, ain, aine), of or 
belonging to. 

Artisan, courtezan, german (O.E. gerfuain), mean, pagan, 
partisan, publican, pelican i, sexton ( sacristan), peasan-t, Roman, 
Tuscan, &c. ; captain, certain, chieftain, chaplain, fountain, porce* 
lain, villain, sove7*Agn (O.Fr. soveram ; Lat. sitpetwius), wa7'^dm 
guardian (O.Fr. gardian). 

Other forms of an, ain, are found in citizen, denizen, mizzen, 
su7geon, parishw72er, scrivener. 

In modern English the suffix an is employed without reference to 
its original use in forming nouns and adjectives, as civiliayi, g7^am- 
niaricm, &c. j censoHan, diluvian, plebeiait, <S:c. 

An becomes ane in humane, extraniundaiie, t7'ans7mfttane, Slq. 

(3) En, in (Lat. e*nu-s, *a, *771). See An. 

Alien, dozen, daijisoit, damasce7ze, war^^e^i, chain, flof'in, vermin, 
ve7Z07n (O.Fr. voiin; O.E, ve7ty7?i). 

(4) In, ine (Lat. i*nu*s, *a, -m). See An. 

Basdn, cofifin, cousin, citrine, goblin, matins, cummin, ravine, can* 
teeiz (Fr. ca^ttine), patten (¥r. patin), baboon {O.'E. babuyn, babion ; 
Fr, babou*in)j cushion (O-E. coschyzz), lectern (Q.E. letyrn ; Fr. 
lutrin), curtain (O.E. cortyn), pilgrim {peregrine), discipline, doctrine. 


^ The suffix -nmnns is coj^nate with the Sansk. participial suffix -^mana ; -monta 
m the same suffix in combination with -ia; with the suffix -iu-m it becomes 

ifncntu-7n. 
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gglfffiSine^ famine^ medicme^ rapine ; with numerous adjectives, as, 
a^uHine, eanme, See. 

(5) On, ion, eon, oon, in (Lat to [acc. on->em'\; It. -one ; 
Sp. -ona ; Fr. act of, state of. 

Apron (napron), bacon, capon, dragon, falcon, fawn (O.E. faon, 
/anon), felon, glutton, flagon, griffon (gtiffn), mutiert, gallon, pennon, 
salmon, sturgeoti, swipleton, talott, chatnpion, clarion, companion, 
marchioness, onion, pazdlion, stallion, scorpion, pigeott. srutekeon, 
truncheon, mason (Mid. Lat. macio), 

Btiffoon, dragon, balloott, bafoon, carroon, harpoon, macaroon, 
musketoon, poltroon, saloon ; origin, ruin, virgin, Sec. Custom ( = 
Lat. consuetudinem). In all other words from Lat. -iudo, the in has 
fallen off. as mtdtitude, &c. 

Lagoon (Lat. lactma ; Fr. lagune). 

Many words in -oon are augmentative, as balloon, &c.; some in 
*on are diminutive, as flagon, habergeon. Sec. 

Numerous abstract substantives, as dominion, oblivion, opinion, 
rebellion, &c. 

(6) An, ean, eign, ain (Lat, -an-eu-s, -a, -tn). 

If editert-anean, campaign, champaign,fforeigft (O, ¥r. forain ; LaL 
faraneus), mountain, strange (O.Fr. estrange; Lat. extraneus), 
sudden. 

The Latin -aneus appears under the forms -incus, -oneus, See,, as 
in sanguine, carrion (It. carogna, O.Fr. caroigne), 

(7} Em, um (Lat. -er-na, -tir-nzis). See An* 

Cavern, cistemi, tavetm, diuiurn, nocturn, diurn-al, nocturn-al, Sic. 

C (seep. 213), 

{l) Ac, ic, oc (Lat. -ax, -ix, -ox), pertaining to, possessing. 

Words^ containing this sufdx are mostly found in adjectives in 
combination with -ious, as azidaciotis, capacious, atrociotts, &c. 

The following substantives also contain sufhxes ax and ix much 
altered : — 

Chalice, furnace, mortise, pettiise [penthozise), mat^ice {matrix), 
partridge, phoenix, pumice. 

(2) /VC (Lat a-cu-s, -a, -m), having, pertaining to. 

Demoniac, maniac, Syriac, barracks, carrock {carraek), cassock. 

f3) Ic {-l-cw-s, -a, -m), occurs as a sufifix in substantives, — > 
art. science ; (i) adjectives, = of or belonffing to. 
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(a) cynic ^ heretic y lo^icy ma^ic, musiCy physic^ Aericy 

clerk, JabriCy perch, park, porch. 

{b) Aromatic, barbaric, Jrantic, gigantic , laconic, metallic, public, 
rustic, schis 7 ?iatic. 

It is also found in combination with, ^al, as cano 7 iical, heretical, 
magical, Slc. 

Ifzdigo = tlie Spanish form of Tndicus (colour), Indian (colour). 

(4) Ic (hat. -ietz-s), of or belonging to. 

Aznic-able, inAt?idc-aL 

In e 7 %cmy (hat. i^zizpitczzs), the guttui’al has disappeared. 

(5) XJc (hat, •zica). See Ac. 

FestuC’^ous, lettuce, periwig (wig), = O.E. perwiche (Fr. perruqzte i 
It. perrucca). 

(6) Ass, ace (hat, -aesus, -<ar, ; -ac-iusm Adus, ’-oc-i/zs / It. 

-accio, -accia ; Fr. -as, -asse. Sic.). 

Cutlass (Kr. cozifelas, as if from hat, cultellaceus), canz/as (It. cazia- 
i/accio), cuirass (Mid, hat. coz^acium, coratiuzfi), mozzstache (It. mos- 
taccto), cartridge (Fr. cartouche ; It. cartoccio), meziace (hat. 
mhtacice), populace, phtziace (Jit. pinaccia), terrace (It, terracia ; "Fr. 
terz'asse), appretztice (jMid. hat. apprezzticius), pilche (Mid. hat. pel- 
licea ; Ft. pelisse; It. pelliccia), surplice (^ super-pelliciuzzz). 

(7) Esque (Fr. -esqtce; It. •‘esco ; hat. -ts-cu-s, a euphonic form of 
-icus), like. 

Burlesque, grotesque, picturesque. 

It occurs in some proper nouns ; — IPanish (O.Fr. jOanesche) ; 
Fz’ench ; morrice (dance) = znoresque, or znoz'isco, 

(8) A tic (hat. -aticus), of or belonging to. 

Aquatic, fanatic, lunatic. 

(9) Age (hat. -aiicum ; Fr. ’■age) gives a collective sense. 

Age (O.Fr. edage ; Mid. hat. cetaticztzn), adz/antage, beverage, 
carriage, courage, carriage, herbage, heritage, homage, lazzgtiage, 
passage, marriage, outz'age, personage, pot age, stage, vassalage, village, 
voyage, vintage. 

It is sometimes added to Teutonic roots, as cottage, fraug/ztage, 
tillage. 
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A-te (Lat. a-tu-s^ a-su^s)^ quality of, like, subject of an action. 

Substantives. — Advocate, citrate, legate, private, renegade and 
runagate. 

Adjectives. — Delicate, desolate, ordinate, inordinc^e. 

The suffix atus throiagh French / has become ed, as armed, 
inherited, deformed, renowned, troubled. 

Be (Fr. ie), object of an action, is another form of Lat. -atus, as 
in appMee, legatee, grantee, vendee ; army = Fr. armie. 

In devotee, grandee, the passive signification is not preserved. 

E-te (Lat. ^e-tus) : — Complete, replete, also discreet, secret. 

1-te {Lat d-tus) : — Contrite, definite, favourite, prest (ready) “Lat. 
prcestitus. 

T (Lat. -tu-s). ^ 

Adjectives. — Chaste, honest, modest, distinct, elect, peifect, robust, 
mute, strict, strait, straight, subject, sain-t. 

In diverse, scarce (Mid- Lat. scarpsus = ex-carpsus) we have s 
for t. 

Substantives- — Appetite, circuit, conduct, convent, delight, fruit, 
habit, market, plaint, pivfii, state, magistrate, course, decrease, excess, 
process, press. 

This suffix has become y in clergy, county, duchy, treaty ; cy 
in magistracy, papacy, primacy. 

Id (Lat i-dU’S, -du-s) : — Add, frigdd, &c. 

T (Lat du-m). 

Biscuit, conquest, covert (cover), date, deceit, desert, fact, feat, jest, 
intent, infinite, interdict, verdict, joint, merit, precept, pidpit, point, 
script, statute, tribute, quest, request. 

With s for t, mass, poise, response, sauce, advice, device. 

The t is lost in decree, purpose, vow. 

T (da). 

Aunt, debt, quilt, minute, plumi7iet, rent, route, ambassade 
(embassy). 

S for t occurs in foss, noise, spouse, assize. 

Ta has become y in assembly, caus^ (causeway), chimney, couch ^ 
country, covey, destiny, entry, jelly, journ^, jury, meiny, party, 
pastry, valley, volley, value. 


* Connected with Sanskrit participial da, English -ed. See p. an-jr. 
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Ade (=; Lat. -a-ta ; Fr, -a-de ; Sp. -ado^ -add). 

Brigade^ balustradey brocade^ cavalcade^ cascade^ lemonade^ parade, 
salad^ <S^c. ; desperado^ pintado^ armada, 

Bt {Lat, edum)^ a place for or with, &c. 

Arboret^ budget^ banquet ^ fagot^ junket^ pallet, 

Et diminutive (Fr. -/?/, -ette). 

Substantives. — Azgret, aglets amoret^ bassinet, billet, basket, buffet, 
castlet, chaplet, casket, circlet, clicket, corbet, coronet, corset, cruet, 
freshet, ganet, gablet, gibbet, gullet, hatchet, lappet, lancet, lezferet, 
locket, mallet, musket, pocket, pullet, puppet, signet, trumpet, turret, 
ticket, ballot, chariot, faggot, galiot, parrot (parroquet). 

Adjectives. — Brunette, dulcet, russet, violet, zuatcheL 

Lr-et (diminutive). 

Bracelet, hamlet, leaflet, ri^iglet, strea?nleL 

Ty (Lat. das [tat \ ; Fr. ti, added to substantive and adjective 
stems) has the force of the suffix -ftess. 

Authority, beauty, bounty, charity, captivity, cruelty, frailty, 
honesty, &c. 

Tude : see suffix -on, p. 236. 

T (Lat. di, as ar-s, ardis). 

Ard, font, front, mount, po 7 't, pay^t, sort 

Connected with Lat. ti is Gr, ai-s, as in (i) analysis, diagnO'Sis, 
hypothesis, &c. ; (2) apocalypse, base, ellipse, paraphrase. See. ; 
(3) catalepsy, dropsy, epilepsy, hypocrisy, palsy. 

S-ti (Lat. stis), of or belonging to. 

Agrestic, celestial, campestral, equestdan, terrestrial. 

Ce, ise, ss (= Lat dia; Fr. -esse), condition, quality of. 

Avarice, justice, cowardice, distress, duress, franchise^ 
merchandise, noblesse, prowess, riches. 

Ter (Lat, der), one who is. 

Master, minister. 

Tor (Lat. dor), agent 

Auditor, auihor {OSEj. auctor), doctor, factor. 

Dot, door, dore = Sp. -dor, Lat. -^tor. 

Corridor^ fnatador, hattledoor, stevedore. 
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Sor, another form of tor, occurs in antecessor^ confessor^ siu 
ccssar^ Sec. 

Many words, originally ending in tor, have in French and English 
lost 1 ; and many words in or, our, have become er. 

Arnbiery compiler ^ courier y diviner y ernpei^ory former y founder 
^overnoTy interpretery Juror, Juggler, labourer^' lez*er, preacher 
saviour, taxer. 

Many words in our (Fr. eur^ have become er under the influence 
of the Eng- er (O.E. ere). 

Robber, receiver, &c. 

Ter (Lat. -trum), instrument 

Cloister, spectre. 

Ite (Lat. 4ta, Fr. -//<?), belonging to. 

Carmelite, Canaranite, Jesuit, &c. 

T (Gr. -ttjs), he who, that which. 

Apostate, comet, hermit, planet, prophet, idiot, patriot. 

Id (Gr. -idrjs, Lat. Ides), relating to. 

rSneid, Nereid, &c. 

1st (Gt. -tcr-TTjs; Lat. ~ista ; Fr. dste), agent. 

Antagonist, baptist, evangelist, &c, ; artist, dentist, deist, floriit, 
tatinist. Sac,; enthusiast, encomiast, &c. 

Ist-er, one who is engaged in. 

Chorister, sophister (O. E. canonistre, legistre). 

Trix (Lat drix), female agent 

Administratrix, negotiatrix. 

Empress == imperatrix (Fr. impiratriceY nurse = nutrix (Fr, 
nourrke). 

Ture, sure (Lat dura, -sura), has an abstract signification in 
feminine substantives. 

Concrete substantives. — Aperture, creature, nature, picture, &c. 

Armour armatura). 

Abstract subslantives. — Adventure, capture, gesture, nurture, mex’ 
stere. See. 

Tor-y, sor-y (Lat dordu-s, -a, ; ■‘sortum. -soria ; Fr. 

-otr, doir, <oir), (r) place, ( 2 ) of a nature to, relating to. 
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Substantives. — Auditory^ dor juitory^ monitory^ oratory^ purgatory^ 
refectoty^ repository^ &c. 

Adjectives. — Amatory^ rotatory^ &c. 

The following contain {%) l^oX. -torium ; Fr. -ozre^ -oir: — Coverture^ 
counter laver, mortar^ mirror^ parlour^ escritoire. (2) Lat. ^soriuin ; 
Fr. •soir : — censer^ razor ^ scissors, 

Tery (Lat. Aeriurn ; Sr. »/;-£?). Y = itc-fn = condition: see Y, 
p. 229, and Ter, p. 239. 

Mastery^ mmistry^ mystery, 

Nt (Lat. -a-ns^ -e-ns ; Fr. ^ent^ -ant: a participial suffix). 

Adjectives. — Abundant, discordant, distant, elegant, &c,; adjacent, 
late7zt, obedient, paticfit, prudent, &c. 

Substantives. — Defendant, depe^idant, hzhahiiant, servant, serjeant, 
warrant, agent, adherent, client, &c. 

The following words contain other forms of this suffix: — Brigand, 
diamo7zd. 

Und, bund (Lat. -tmdus, -bundus, a gemndial suffix). 

Facund, jocuztd, second, rozmd, vagabotzd. 

Nd (Lat. -ndus, •^ida, -ndum), something to be done. 

Garland, legend, prebc7td, provender, viand ; deodand, meino^ 
rajzdum, 

L-ent (Lat. dentus, -a, -??z ; dens), fuU of. 

Co7’pule7zt, esezdent, feculent, viole^it, &c. 

Lence (Lat. dentid), fulness of. 

Co7ptilence, opulence, succulezzce. See. 

Nee (Lat. -ntda), quality of, act of, result of, &c. 

Abu7zda7zce, chance, distance, instance, penaztee, indulgence, licence, 
pf^esence, &c. 

Ncy (Lat. -aniia, -entia ; Fr. -az^ce, -eztee ; It. •anza, -enza), 
quality of, result of, act of, See. 

Bzdlliancy, consoztancy, decency, exceUeftcy, exigency, infancy, See. 

Tion, sion (Lat. ti-o [tionis], si-o [sionis'^, act of, state of, &c. 

Absolution, action, caution, citation, cozifrznation. Sic, ; confusion, 
profession, henison, malisot, poison, 7^a7zso77i, reason, treason, venison, 
fashion. 

R 
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Verbal, 

Ise, Ize {JjxL 4 re; Fr. -her ; Gn -ifcu), make, give, &c. 
Apologize, sermonize, tantalize, &c. 

Ish (Lat 4 re; Fr. 4 r ; cp. Fr. participles in •issant: 4 ss = L.sll 
inchoative suffix -esc), make, give. 

Admonisk, establish, Jinish, &c. 

By (Lat -are; Fr. -er), parley: cp. verbs in -fy ; Lat. -Jicare , 
Fr. -Jier, 


326. COMPOSITION OF ROMANCE ROOTS. 

We have many compounds of Romance origin (French, &c., 
Latin and Greek) in English, the elements of which can only be 
explained by a reference to those languages, as : — 

(1) Aqueduct, solstice (cp. bridegroom, sunrise, &c.), artifice, geo^ 
graphy, homicide {cp, manslaughter, bloodshed, &c,), aironaut{cp, sea- 
farer), so 7 nna 7 nbulist (cp. night-brawler), 

(2) Verjuice = Fr. verjus, vert-jus (cp. greyhound, &c.). 

Many Romance words have the adjective for the last element, as 
vinegar = Fr. vinaigre = vinum cu:e 7 ’. Sic, 

(3) Kerchief, O.Fr. cuevre chief {cp, catch-penny, breakwater), 

(4) Omnipotent, grandiloqtient (cp. almighty, deep-musing), 

(5) Langimanous, magnanimous, quadruped (cp. long-handed, 
high-minded, four footed). 

(6) Carnivorous, pacific, &a {cp. heart-rending, peace-maJdng, &c.). 

(7) Armipotent {cp. arm-strong, heart-sick, &c.). 

(8) Edify, mortify (cp. backbite, kilndry). 

(9) Eartify, magnify (cp. fine-draw, hot-press, whitewash, ), 

The etymology of many words is disguised through the changes 
they have undergone, as : — 

(l) megrim (hemicraniura, Gr. ijjULiKpapia = pain affecting 
one-half the skull, from and Kpaviov).^ 
parsley = Fr. persil, Lat. petro-seknum (Gr, virpo 
~ creXiyov). 


* MmigruTteus, vertnjs capitis, Ang^l. the nty^yne, or the head-worm {Oriut 
^ Promp. Parv.). Pains in the head (and capricious &ncies) were supposed to 
arise from the biting of a worm.” — Wedgwood. 
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(2) grandain ==: Fr. grande dame, 

gramercy = Fr. grand m era, 

maugre ^ O.Fr* maig 7 *e l.at. male-gnttum, 

verdict =s: ]Lat. Tjere-dictuin^ 

viscount = Lat. vice-cojnte from vice and comes, 

(3) chanticleer = Fr. chante^ imper. of chanter,, and 

clah% O.F. cler, 

curfew != Fr* cQuv 7 ’e-fen. 

wardrobe = Fr, garde-robe. 

(4) dandelion = Fr. dent-dedian, 

debonair = O. F r. de bo 7 z aire, 

legerdemain = F r. ISger de la main, 
paramour = Fr, par anumr, 

pardy — Fr, par Dieii^ See. 

327, COMPOSITION WITH ROMANCE f»ARTICLES. 

i) A, ab, abs (Lat, ab, Saxisk. apa)^ away from : — 

Avert, abdicate, abjm-e, absco^td, absent, &c. 

Adva^zee, advantage = Fr, avazicer, axmitage, from Lat. 
a 7 zte, 

B is lost in abridge = abh^eviare, and assoil absolvere, 

(2) Ad,^ A (Lat. ad, Fr. ad), to — 

Adapt, adore, adhere, adjoin, accept, acctnmdate, ajffirzn, affix, 
affz'ont, aggy^azfate, alleviate, allege, appear, apply, arrive, 
assail, assent, assets, attaizi. 

Achieve, agree, ame^xe, amomit, a-cquit (O.Fr. a-qjdtet^), 
acquaint (O.Fr. acointer — ad-cognitazx), averse, avotv. 

(3) Ante, anti (Lat. ante, O.Fr. ans, aitis, ezns), before : — 
Ante-cede, ante-chamber. 

Anticipate, &c. 

Ancesto'^ = O.Fr. ancessor (= antecessor). 

(4) Arab, am (Lat, ambi), about. 

Ambd-ent, am-pzetate. 

(5) Circum, circu (Lat, circum), round about : — 

Circumstance, circumscribe, circuit, &c, 

(6) Com, con (Lat. cmzt, O.Fr. com, cum, con, ezmh Com iema.in 9 
unchanged before m sndp j it becomes col and cor before I and r 
CO before vowels : — 

^ The dm ad U a&similated to the initial letters of the words to which it is> 
prefixed, and becomes Af, al, stp, a.t« 

R 2 
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Command, comprehend, collect, collingual, collocate, collate, 8ic^ 
Coeval, coheir, co~ope>^ate, &c. 

Coficdve, condemn, conduct^ confirm, conjure, conqueror, 
consent, contain, co7ivey. 

Counsel, council, countenance. 

Count (Lat. cojnprdare, O.Fr. cottier), custom (Lat. consuetu* 

din€77i). 

Cost (Lat. co7zstare, O.Fr. co-stef), cu7*iy (O.F. conz^oyez'). 
Couch (— Lat. collocaz'c, O.Fr. colchez^). 

Accoutzr (O.Fr. accoustz-er, from Lat. ad custodezn). 

Scourge = Lat. cor-idgia, whence It. corregiare, to scourge. 
Quash (O.Fr. esquachier, to crush, from Lat. co-actus). 

Co occurs as a prefix with some Teutonic roots, as co-rcejorker, co- 
understandings 

(7) Contra, contro, counter (Lat contra, OsY.conire), against: — 

Contra- diet, contro -vert, See, 

Counter-balance, counterfieit, See, 

Counter-weigh, coimter-work, 

(8) De (Lat de, Fr. di), down, from, away : — 

Declhie, descezid, depart, &c. 

It is negative and opposite in destroy, desuetude, defoimi, &c. 

It is intensitive in declare, desolate, dessicate, &c. 

(9) Dis, di (Lat- dis, di, O.Fr. des, Fr. dis, dSs, di, de), and by 
assimilation dif, asunder, apart, in two ; difference, negation : — 

Dzsar77z, discern, dis77ie77zbe7% distzerb, discoz'd, distance. Sic, 
Differ, difflculiy, disease. Sic, 

Dilate, dihit e, dmimish, divorce, divez^se. 

Descry, descant, despatch. 

It became de in defy, defer, delay, deluge, depazd, 

Dis is joined to Teutonic roots, as disown, dislike. See, 

(10) Kx, e, es (Lat. ex, O.Fr. ex, es, e), by assimilation of, out of, 
from 

Exalt, cxe?7zpt, exhale, expatriate. See, 

Elect, evade, he. 

Efface, effect, &c. 

It has a privative sense in ex-ezziperor, ex-mayor, he. 

Amend == emend; award {0,'Fx, esward), af7'aid{¥x,effrayer, 
to frighten). 

Escape, escheat, essay, astonish, isstte (O, Fr. issir, Lat exire), 
S-ample (O.Fr. ex-ample), s-caz'ce = excerpt (O.Fr. es-cars), 
s-corch (O.Fr. es-coz'cer), special 
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(11) Extra (Lat* extra)^ beyond: — 

Extra 7 ieouSy extraordmary^ extravaga?it, ext^^a’-reguhir, extras 
work^ &c. Stray for estray^ fi*om extra and vago. 

(12) In, en, em (Lat. in^ Fr. en^ em)^ in, into, on, within ; by 
assimilation, il, im, ir : — 

Rmiigurate^ tunovate^ invade^ innate. 

Illustrate^ illusion^ 

Imbibe^ impart^ vmjiigrate^ See. 

Irritate^ irrigate. 

Enchant^ encounter^ encumber^ endure^ engage, e^thance, en^ 
sign, environ, e^zvy, entice, envoy. 

Embellish, etnh-ace, embalm. 

Anohit (O.Fr. enoindre), amhjish. 

Impair. 

Em and en are found prefixed to Teutonic roots, as — 

Embillow, e?nbolden, endear, ezzlighten, &c. 

(13) In (Lat. in, cp. Gr. h;, Eng. un), not; by assimilation, il, im, 
ir ; like the Eng- un, it is prefixed to substantives and adjectives: — 

(1) Inconvenience, imyiety, illiherality, &c. 

(2) Incautious, impolitic, illegal, irregular, &c. 

It occurs in some few parasynthetic verbs, as incapacitate, indis'- 
•pose, illegalize, hnmortalize, &c. 

The prefix un sometimes takes its place, as in tmahle, zmapt, zm* 
comfortable, uncertain, &c. 

(14) Inter, intro (Lat, inter, intro, O.Fr. inter, enU^e), between, 
within, among: — 

Interpose, intercede, interdict, intercept, hitezfere, interlace, in- 
termix, interzziarry . 

Introduce, intromit, &c. 

Introduction, introgression, introit. 

Entertain, enterprise, enti^ails. 

(15) Mis (O.Fr. mes, mis, mi, Lat, minus, 0 ,E, mes, mis). This 
suffix enters into composition with Romance roots ; it must not be 
confounded with tne Teutonic suffix mis, mistake, &c. 

Misadventure, mischance (O.E. meschatmee), zfiischief (O.E* 
zneschef^). 


The O.E. honchefvs. the opposite of miscbieC 
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(i6) Ob (Lat. obj before becomes by assimilation oc, of, 

op), in front of, against ; — 

Verbs : Obey^ oblige^ ohvicde^ occupy^ occur ^ offend^ oppose 

Subs, : ObeisancCy ohcdienccy occasion^ offmcCy ojffke, 

(17} Per (Lat pety Ft, per, par, O.E, par), tl^rougli : — 

Perceive, perfect, perform, perish,^ perjure, pierce, percolate, 
perennial, persecute, pm^sne, pardon, appurte^tance, pertzuence. 
Per becomes pel in pelltccid, and /// in pilgrmi. 

It is intensitive in persuade, pez^acute, &c. 

(18) Post (Lat. post), after : — 

Postpone, post-date, post-diluvian, postscript, &c. 

<19) Pra (L at, pree, Fr. pre), before : — 

Precede, presume, pretence, &c. 

Prechict, preface, prefect, prelate. 

Provost { 0 ,F. prepost, O.Fr. prevost). 

(20) Preter (Lat preeter, Ft. pritez^), past : — 

Preterite, preternatural, &c. 

(21) Pro {jjoX, pro, OIFt. pro, par, pur, pour), forth, forward. 

before : — 

Proceed, procure, progress, profess, proffer, pf^ogemy. 

Purchase, purv^ ( = provide), pzirpose, pitrsue, portray, par* 
tredt, portend. 

Pro = instead of, in pronoun, proconsul. 

(22) Re, Red (Lat re, red), back, again; — 

Rebel, receive, reclaizn, recreant, recover, re-adopt, re-admit, &c. 
Red-eem, red-ozmd, redolent, render (Lat, reddere, O. Fr, 
rendre), rally ( =rs Lat. re + alligare, Fr. relier). 

Re is compounded with Teutonic roots, as rebzdld, reznind, 7^eopm^ 
&:c. 

{23) Retro (Lat. retro), backwards: — 

Retrocede, retrograde, retrospect. 

Rerezsoard — O.E. rereward (It retro-gardia, Fr. arrive 
garde), rear-guard, rear, arrear. 

(24) Se, sed (Lat se, Fr. si), apart, awav : — 

Secede seclude, seduce, sedition. 
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(25) Sub (Lat S 7 d>\ under^ up from below ; by assunOation 
(before r, s), sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur, sus : — 

Szibj^ct^ sticcour^ su^er^ suffix^ mggest^ stimmoner^ mppress^ 
surprise^ suspend^ sustain y stipple y sojourn (O.Fr. so j ornery 
JLat. st^b-diurno). 

Sub sometimes ^enters into composition with Teutonic roots, as 
sublety sub^workery sub-kingdom. 

\ 

(z 6 ) Subter (Lat. subter^)^ under 
Subterptgs^ subUrra^isouSy icc. 

(27) Super (•Lat supeXy O.Fr. stnorey sorSy sor^ sur), above, 
beyond i — 

Superpose^ superscription , super ^turaly superfincy superjluous, 
&c. 

Surface (= superficies), surcoat, surfeity surplicey surname, 
surcharge, surpass, surprise, survey, &c. ^ 

The ItaL sopra occurs in sovereign (It. sovrano, Lat. supernus). 

(28) Trans (Fr. ires, Lat. tracts, tra\ across : — 

Transfigure, transform, translate^ transitive, transmontam 

(tramontane). 

BeAray (O.Fr. trahir, Lat tradere), treason (=: tradition), 
travel, traverse, trespass. 

(29) Ultra (Lat ultra), beyond : — 

UltrarUheraL 

'To outrage = O.Fr. oultrager. 

(30} Un, uni (Lat unus), one : — 

Utianimotesy uniform. 

(31) Vice (Lat. vice, Fr. vis), instead of : — 

Vicar, vice^agent, vice-chancellor, viceroy, viscount. 

Some few Adverbial particles are used as prefixes : — 

(32) Bis, bi (Lat. bi), twice ; bini, two by two. 

Biscuit, bissextile, biennial, binocular, &c. 

i(i®) Demi (Fr. demt, Lat dimidium ) : — 

Demigod, demiquaver. 

Semi (Lat semi), half : — 

Semi-column, semi-circle, semi-annual,, b:z* 
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{b) Male, mat (Lat. male, mal, Fr. male^ tjiaL mau), ili ; — 
JMaUreat, ntaledicHon^ fnalez/olent^ maicontent^ 7?iaz£gre. 

{c) Non (Lat. non), not; — 

JVbna^’^, nonsense. 

[d) Pen (Fr. pen-, Lat. peene), almost : — 
jReninsula, penumbna, pent4lfi7?iate. 

(<f) Sine (Lat. sine) : — 

Shiecnne, sincei'e. 

Tile Fr. safzs =. Lat. sizte in safiscuiotte, sa7isctdoitis?nP sans-souet. 


1 i5>'. C7tlotte breeches : snnsc"utofie = a ragged fellov’, a radical republican 
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I. KELTIC ELEMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 

1. Keltic words existing in the oldest English ^ — 

JBrock (badger), breeches^ clout ^ cradle, crock, crook, ^len, 
mattocks 

2. Keltic words still found in English : — 

JBcdlast, boast, ^<7^(-kin), bo^, bother, bribe, cam (crooked), crag, 
dainty, dandmjff', darn, daitb, dh-k, gyve, havoc, kibe, log, 
loojk, maggot, ynop, motley, mttg, noggm, nod, pillow, scrag, 
spigot, squeal, squall, 

3. Keltic words of recent origin : — 

JBannock, bard, brogue, clan, (great sword), clog, log, 

JDruid, Jillibeg, gag, garran,^ pibroch, piggin, plaid, pony, 
shamrock, slab, whisky, 

4. Keltic words introduced by Norman-Erencli: — 

J 3 ag, barren, barter, baT^ator, barrel, basin, basket, bassenet, 
bonnet, bucket, boots, bran, brisket, button, chemise, car, cart, 
clapper, dagger, dungeon, gravel, gown, harness, marl, 
mitten, motley, osier, pot, posnet, rog^e, ribbon^ skain {skein), 
tike* 


* These have no cognates in the other Teutonic dialects, 
« Used by SpGustsr* 
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II. LATIN ELEMENT IN THE OLDEST ENGLISH. 

Of words borrowed from the Latin in the oldest period of the 
language — 

(1) Some kept their full forms, as : — 

Co?ncta^ corona^ cttlier^ &c. 

(2) Others dropped the Latin endings, as : — 

Candely apostol^ castdy &c. 

(3) Some take an English suffix, as : — 

Draca (Lat. draco), my net ere (Lat. mo7ietarius), 

(4) A few acquired the Teutonic accent, as : — 

Eiscop (Lat. epzscopz(s), mttnec (Lat monacJms) 

(5) Some simulated an English form, as : — - 

Marman- std7z (Lat. 7?iarmor), mez^e-greoi (Lat. ma^'garztd). 

(6) A few hybrids made their appearance, as t — 

Martyrdo77t, regollice (regularly). 


abhod, abbud. 

Lat. 

abbas, abbot 

albe. 


alba, aube 

ancor, ancer, 

?? 

ancoz^a^ anchor 

ancra, 

antiphone, antefn, 

97 

azichoreta, nun 

9 3 

azitiphonia {avTL<^(i)v^Loi), anthem 

apo^tolj 

3 9 

apostohis (aTTOfTTaAos) 

boepstere, 

99 

baptist a (fiairTLcrT'tj^) 

balsam, 

99 

balsanitinz i ^dK<rap,ov) 
basiliczis {&a(ri\ lctkos) 

basilisca, 

9 9 

biscop, 

>3 

episCOpttS {^^Tti(TKO'KOS) 

buttor, tiutor, 

99 

butyrzim {^obrvpov), butter 

Calend, 

9 3 

Caiendo!, calends 

calic, calc, 

99 

calix, chalice 

camel, 

99 

cameius^ camel 

canon, 

99 

canozticus, canon 

canon, 

99 

canon, cannon 
candela, candle 

can del, condel, 

99 

capitola. 

99 

capituhwi, chapter 

carited, 

99 

cazHtas, charity 
cerefolitizn , chervil 

c^rfille, 

9 9 
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Caser, 

Lat. 

CcBsar, emperor 

ceastre, 

9 1 

castriitn^ Chester 

cedar, 


ced'Tzes {Kedoos)^ cedar 

c8se, cyse, 

99 

caseziSy cheese 

chor. 

9> 

choznis^ choir 

cisten 

99 

castanezis^ chesmit tree 

circul, 

9 f 

circtdus^ circle 

cyrs (treow), 

* 9 

Gn 

cera^tis^ clierry 

cyria, 

KvpiaKifi, church 

cxilpian, 

I^at« 

culpare^ to blame 

cnlter, 

99 

cuiter^ a coulter 

cipresse. 

99 

cttpzrsstts (KvTrdpurcros)^ cypress 

cleric, clerc, 

»9 

clez'iczts {fc\rjpiK6s)^ cleric 

cluster, clauster, 

99 

clausiznmt^ cloister 

cluse, 

99 

clausa, close 

corona, 

9 9 

corona, crowm 

creda (creed). 

99 

cz'edo, I believe^ 

Cristen, 

99 

Christianus, Christian 

cristalla, 

9 9 

crystalliis [KolxrraKKos;), crystal 

cytere. 

99 

cithara {KiBapa), guitar 

demon, 

9 9 

dccmozi {dal/jLcov), demon 

diacon, deacon, 

9 9 

diaconus (did/copos), deacon 

disc, 

99 

discus (dtcTKOs), dish 

diabul, deofol, 

9 9 

diabolus [Zid^oXos)^ devil 

discipnl. 

9 9 

discipzdus, disciple 

draca, 

9 9 

draco^ dragon 

earce, 

99 

area, ark 

ele. 

99 

oletwt (eAator), oil 

aelmassse, ^Imesse 

9 99 

eleeinosyna {eK^ripLOo-ivTi)^ alms 

fers, fers. 

9 9 

versus, verse 

Jicus, fig 

fic, 

99 

fefer, 

7 9 

febz^, fever 

feferftige, 

9 9 

febrifttger, feverfew 

gigant, 

99 

gigans, giant 

gimm, 


gemma, gem 

lilige, lilie, 

99 

lilmm, lily 

leo. 

99 

leo, lion 

leon, 

99 

lecena, lioness 

lactnce, 

99 

iactuca, lettuce 

Infuste, 

99 

Hgustictivi, lovage 

xnsegester, 

99 

magisier, master 

messe, mjesse, 

99 

missa {est concio), mass 

monec, munuc, 
munec, mono 

99 

monacims {p.ovax ^^)9 iitonk 

inynster. 


monasteriuzn {^fiovaar^ptov), minster" 
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mynet, 

mynetian, 

tnarman-stan, 

mere-greotj, 

munt, 

nunna, nunne, 

non, 

ofFrian, 

ostre, 

organ, 

pael, pel, 

palm, 

palant, 

papa, 

pard, 

pawa, 

pinsian, 

pinn (treow), 

peru, 

persuc, persoc 
(tredw) 
pipor, pepor, 
pisa, 
pistol, 
plant, 
plaster, 
plum (treow), 
porr, por-leac, 
pople, 
port, 
port, 
post, 
portic, 
preost, 
pr^fort, 
predician, 
prim, 
profian, 
peterselige, 
pervince, 
psalm, salni, 
pund, 
psaltere, 
purpur. 


Lat* moneta^ mint 
yi .\joX.7noneiare^ to mint 
J.at. ?narmory marble 
,, margarita {/ji.apyapl'r7}9)y margarite 
(pearl) 

,, mons, mount 
, , fionna^ nun 
, , nona^ i\oon 
,, offej're^ to offer 
,, ostrm^ ostrezim^ oyster 
, , organum^ organ 
, , pallium^ pall 
,, palmay palm 
,, paiatiumy palace 
„ papay pope 
,, pardizs (ttcxp^os), leopard 
, , pavOy peacock 
,, pmsarsy to weigh 
, , pimtSy phttizUy pine 
, , pirumy pear 

, , persica {mah^s), perstcumy peach 
, , piper (7r€7rep/), pepper 
,, pisum {'jricrov), pea, pease 
,, epistoiay epistle 
, , plantay plant 

,, emplast^'um (^fi'TrA.ao'rpoi/), plaster 
, , prtinuSy prunuftty plum 
,, porrusy pomnny leek 
, , populuSy people 
, , portusy port 
,, porta, gate 
„ postisy post 
, , porticuSy porch 

,, presbyter (trpecrjSiiTepoy), eider, priest 
, , prcBposituSy provost 
„ prcedicare, to preach 
, , prima, prime 
5 , proharsy to prove 
,, petroselinumy parsley 
„ mnca, periwinkle 
,, psaZmus (T|/a\Mos) 

,, pondusy pound 
,, psalieriumy psalter 
,, purptira, purple 
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pytt, 

Lat. puteus, spit 

regul, regel, 

„ regula, rule 

reliquie, 

, , reliquiiE, r e I ics 

rate, 

,, ruta, rue 

rsedice, 

„ radix, radish 

sanct, 

, , sanctus, saint 

sc61u, 

„ schola {crxoA.7j), school 

sacerd, 

,, sacerdos, priest 

senepe, 

,, sinapi {olpTjTri), senvy 

sigel, 

,, sigillum, seal 

solere, 

M.Lat, solariu?n, sollar 

street, 

Lat. strata (via), street 

synod, 

,, sy nodus {cbpodos), synod 

tsefl, tsefel, 

,, tabula, table 

tempel, 

,, temphim, temple 

titul. 

,, titulus, title 

tor, 

,, turris, tower 

tralit. 

,, tructa, trout 

tunic. 

„ tunica, tunic 

turtle, 

,, turtur, turtle 

timpan, 

,, ty7npanum {jvijl'cckvov), tambcm 

yncc^ 

,, micia, ounce, inch 


IIL SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 


Abroad^ agate^ askew, aslant, athwart, bang, bellow, bask, bole (of 
a tree), blunt, bore (tidal wave), booty, bound (for a journey), brag, 
brink, bull, busk, hi^ekle-^to (= huskle^), butt(oQk), cake, call, cast, clij>, 
clumsy, cross, crook, cripple, cuff, curl, cut, dairy, dash, daze, dazzle, 
die, droop, dub, dull, earl, fell (MU), fellow, fleer, flit, fond, fool, fro, 
froth, gable, gaby (cp. O.E. gabhe, to lie, deceive), gait, grovd, glow, 
hale (drag), hit, hug, hustings, irk, keg, kid, kindle, leap (year), low, 
loft (aloft), lurk, neve, neaf{fiBt), niggle, niggard, mump, mumble, 
muck, odd, puck (goblin), ransack, rump, ruck, root, scald (poet), 
scare, scold, skull, scull, scant, skill, scrub, skulk, skid, sky, show 
(wood), sly, screw, sleeve, sledge, sled, sleek, screech, shriek, sleight, 
snug, sag, soggy, sprout, stagger, stag, stack, stifle, tarn (lake), trust, 
thrive, th^nzm, un~ru~ly (O.E. ro, rest), ugly, uprdtir, wapentake, 
window, windlass. 


Bishop Piikington, 
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IV, FRENCH W0P:DS IN ENGLISH OF TEUTONIC 

ORIGIN. 

“ The French or Frankish language is now a Romanic dialect, 
and its grammar is hut a blurred copy of the^grammar of Cicero. 
But its dictionary is full of Teutonic words, more or less Romanized 
to suit the pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants of GauL — -Max 
Mtjller. 

a-gliast(O.E.agaste), Goth. to make aghast, O.Fr. agacer, 

ambassador, Goth, and-bahts^ 0,E. ambeht^ O.H.Ger. a7n- 

paht, Lat. ambactus^ a servant, O.Fr. afnbas- 
sadmr, 

arquebuss, Ger. hakmbiichsey Dutch haak-btis, O.Fr. har- 

quehuse^ Fr. arqitebuse, 

attack, O.N. taha^ O.E. tacan^ take, O.Fr. taicJier^ 

techer^ Fr. tache)^^ attacker^ attaquer^ 
attire, O.E. tzr^ 0*H.Ger.. ziari, Ger. zier^ O.Fr. fire, 

baldric, O.H.Ger. balderich^ girdle, belt, O.F. baldrey 

baldret^ baudre, 

balcony, O.lH.Gtx. palc/io, O.N. halkr^ M.Lat. balco^ 

Fr. balcony Eng. balk, 

barrier, embarrass, O.H. Ger. paray Sp. ba^^rasy Eng. bar, 
tjelfry, yiidi,liL,GQT. berc-vrity ber-vrity yi^JjdX^berfr edits ^ 

belfredusy O.Fr. berfroity belefroiy a watch- 
tower. 

bivouac, O.H.Ger, bt-wachay O.Fr. bivotmcy biouac, 

bush (busk), O.N. buskry O.H.Ger. buscy 0,Yx, bois. 

butt, Fr. botUei^y O.H.Ger. bOzen, 

brand, brandish, O.N. brandry O.E. brandy sword, O.Fr. brant, 
bruise, O.E. brpsauy O.Fr. brisie7% bruisier, 

carcanet, O.H.Ger, quercay O.N. kverky neck, O.Fr, 

charchanty Fr. carcan, 

chamberlain, O.H.Ger. kamarlingy O.Fr. chanibrelency chavi- 

brelain, 

champion, O. FI. Ger. cainpioy O.E. cempa, O.Fr. cantpioity 

champion, 

choice, Goth, kiusaity O.E. ceosauy Ger. kieseiiy Fr 

choisiry to choose. 

cry, descry, O.H.Ger. scrtafZy Ger. schrieuy O.Fr. escriery 

crier. 

dance, Ger. tanZy O.N. danSy O.Fr. danse, dance 

defile, O, Id,, fy laity O.Fr. defoler. 
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etiamelj O.N. smd/Uy Gcr. to luclt, wliouce 

M.Lat smalt urn ^ It smallo^ O.Fr. esmai^ 
esmaz/, 

eschew, O.IX.Ger. schiJia}!^ Ger. sthcucn^ scheiichen^ 

O.Fr. escMver^ eshivcr. 

fee, hef, feoff, O.Ph*. ////, fiat^ fu\{^ Goth, 0*lLGer. 

Jlhu^ cattle. 

fl alter, O . N. ^ladm^ O. Fr. jlater, 

gallop (O.E. wallop), Goili. gadildu/\in, O.E. gc-/iMfan, O.Fr, 
galoper, 

garnish, O. H. Ger. O.E, to warn; 

O.l'h*. 7vana’r, gaa?‘/zlr, O.E. xn’o- 

vide, sup|)ly. 

grate, O.H. Ger. chrazda^ Ger. hratzeu^ 0,V\\ gratter. 

guide, ^ O.E. witia}7^ bdzvUiaii^ to guard, protect; O.I'r. 

gnie}% to guide. 

guile, O.E. w/4% guile^ gallh 

guise, O.E. 7ats€^ O.II.Ger. wlsa ; modern Eng. wi^e 

(as in liheralsc), 0»¥r, galse ; cp. O.Fr. da* 
to disguise. 

hamlet, Goth- hdwis^ O.E. h&m^ honi^ Fr. Jiamd^ 

hafneati. 

haste, O.N. hastr^ O.Fr. haste, 

liauberk, O.H. Ger. hals-hcrc^ O.E. hctds-hcorg^ O.Fr. 

halberc^ haidjcrc^ haubert^ O.E, habergeon, 
haunt (to), O.N, hchnta^ O.Fr. hontcry ha a ter, 

herald, O.II.Ger. hcrl-waity herkdiy O.Fr. heralt^ 

heraut 

lansquenet, Ger. landsknecht, 

lecher, O.II.Ger. lecchbuy O.E. Ucctany to lick, O.Fr. 

Uchiery lecher^ whence O.Fr. lecheor^ a 

lecher. 2 

O.II.Ger. fnarchay O.E. mearc (boundary, 

border), O.Fr, marce^ marche, 

O.II.Ger. marah-scalh {i7tarahy horse, scalhy 
servant], O.Fr. maf'cscaly maresckal, 

O.H. Ger. ?nezzald7t^ Ger. mdseln, to cut down 
Fr. massacre* 


march, marches, 

marshal, 

massacre, 

pouch, poke, pocket, 


poach, 


O.E. pocca^ poha, bag, Fr. poclie,m 


I Fr. words with initial and Italian words commencmf; with gnH 

ve almost invariably of Teutonic origin. 

* Relish is from the same source. 
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quiver, 

reward, guerdon, 

ribald, 

rifle, 

ring, harangue, 
range, arrange, 
roast, 
rol), 
robe, 
seize, 

seneschal, 

shallop, 

skiff, 

slate, 

t^py (to), 
target, 
tire (out), 

towel, 

tumble, 

turn, 

wage, gage, 
wait (await), 


war, 

ward, guai'd, 


wicket, 

wimple, 


O.E. coar, O.H^Ger, kohhar^ Gei*. kocher, 
O.Fr. couire^ cuivre, 

O.H.Ger. widar-l6n^ M.Lat. wider-do7i?cm^ 
0,F. we}'do7z^ gue7'7’edon. 

O.H.Ger. hidba, krt^^a (prostituta), O-Fr. 
idhald^ a ribald person. 

O.N. h 7 dfa^ O.Fr. 7dffe7% riffhr. 

O.H.Ger. h7'i7ig, 7n7tg, 

O.E. r 0 sta 7 iy Ger. 7‘dsten^ O.Fr. 7^osti7\ 

O.H.Ger. raidht, O.E. redfian, O.Fr. 7^obe7\ 

O.H.Ger. roub, O.E. Fr. robe. 

O.H.Ger. bi-sazia7z, Ger. bcsetzcTt^ O.Fr. saisi7% 
seistr. 

O.H.Ger. sett esc aUi ( old servant) , O.Fr. serie- 
scab, seneschal. 

Du. sloe/, Fr. chaloiipe. 

O.E. scip, Ger. schiff, Fr. esquif, whence 
equip, O.Fr. esquiper. 

connected with Eng. slit; O.Fr. esclat, O.E. 
sMat, slate. 

O.PI.Ger. sprehdn, O.Fr. espier. 

O.H.Ger, farga, O.E. targe, O.Fr. ta7ge. 

O.E. te7‘an, Goth. tai7^a7i, Ger. Im^re^i, O.Fr. 
th'er. 

O.H.Ger. dwahila, txmhila, O.E. O.Fr. 

toialle, totdalle. 

O. N. Ht77tba (to fall forward), fmnbian (to dance), 
O-Fr. iujiihe7% 

O.N. tu7'7mji, OSB.. tyriiaji, O.H.Ger, tti7^7tia7i, 
O.Fr. tu7'7ie7% torner, 

O.E. wed, Goth, vadi, O.H.Ger. wetti, M.Lat. 
vadmm. 

O.H.Ger. wahta, Ger. waht, O-Fr, watte, 
gazte, guaite, watch ; O.H.Ger. wahieTt, O.Fr. 
gaiter, gidiLfe7% to wait. 

O.E. wy7're, O.H.Ger. we7'7^a (scandaltim), 
O.Fr. we^^'e, gitet^t'e. 

Goth. wa7'dja, O.E. weard, O.H.Ger. wart, 
O.Fr. gtiat'dc, toarde ; cp. guardiazt, war* 
deii. 

O.E. wic, O.N, vtk, bight, haven, O.Fr. wikef, 
gnischet. 

O.H.Ger. wompal, O.Fr. guimple, gimphf 
gtiwtpe* 
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O. E. warisli, guarisli, O.E., O.IT.Ger. •zjuariafz^ TJL^erieUy Ger. 

'it^ahren^ O.Er. ^ztar^r^ garir* 

O.E. warnisE, garnish, O.E. ^vearniafz^ O. H.Ger. %tj>arnhzt<i to warn, 

O-Fr. 'zvarni7% gitarntr, 1*0 vide, x>rex')are, 
secure. 

Some foreign words have simulated, wholly or partl3% an English 
form : — 

arblast, O.E. arcnv^ldastd^ O. F r. arbaieste^ Eat. af’cttbalh Az. 

beef-eaters, E r. dit^etiez's. 

causeway, Fr. chazzsscy O.F. cancJiie^ M.Eat. azlccaia {^zna\i 

Eat. cal data (z//a). 

cray-fish (crawfish), O.EI.Ger. Ocr, /crc^s, crab, O. I^'r. cscr^'^ 
TJissCy Fr. ecj'CT/zsse^ O-E. c reins h. 

gridiron, O.Fr. gy-az/t\ Eat. cradcizla, 

pil-crow, O.E. pyl-craf£^ Eat. paragrai>7iHs^ Yx* paraj* 

runagate 7 'CJiegate^ ycziegado. 

Cp. : — 

fui below, Yr. Jaibaia^ Sp.ycz/yT^/rz. 

lanthorn, O.Fr. lanierne. Eat. iaztierjia, 

pickaxe, O. E. pikois* 

rosemary, O-E, rosemary yie^ Eat. rosntarhiuz, 

sparrow-grass = Eat. asparagus^ 

•somerset, Fr. soubresaaiy Eat, supra saRzts. 



APPENDIX II. 

OUTI.INES OF O.E. ACCIDENCE. 
DECLEN.SION OF SUBSTANTIVES, &c. 
FIRST PERIOD OF THE LANGUAGE. 

(A.) Vowel Stems.' 

I. Masculine. 


dizg, day ; Mrde, shepherd ; ^asst, guest ; sitmi, son ; ivudit, wood. 



n Stem. 

/ Stem. 

u Stem. 


Sing. ... 

N daig 

hirde 

gsest 

sunu 

wudn 

G. dneges 

hirdes 

gaistes 

suna 

wudu, wudcs 


D. dajge 

hirde 

gajstc 

stma 

wudu, wude 


A. ding 

1. da:g-e 

hirde 

hirde 

gsest 

gaiste 

sunu 

wudu 

PL 

N. daga 

hi r das 

gastas 

(gistas) 

Sima 

wudas 


G. daga 

Iiirda 

gasta (gista) 

suna 

wild a 


O. dngum 

hirdum 

gastum 

(gistum) 

gastas 

(gistas) 

>THTC, 

sunum 

wudum 


A. dagas 

bird as 

GC 

suna 

wudas 

rjing 

N. dags 

G. dngis 

D- daga 

A. dag 

hairdeis 

hairdeis 

hairdja 

halrdi 

gasts 

gastis 

gasta 

gast 

sunns 

siinaus 

sunau 

sunu 



. N. dagus 

G. dage 

D. dagam 

A. dagkns 

hairdjds 

hairdjc 

hairdjain 

hairdjans 

gasteis 

gaste 

gastim 

gastins 

sunjus 

suuiwS 

sui;uni 

sununs 



t I'icsc are arranged according to their stem-endings, in wa:* •u; 

(orig. stein, dtx^a\ ^^ast 
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2. 

Feminine. 




; d^./, 

deed ; hand ; 

dttru^ door. 


a Sti-.'.m 

i Stkm, 

u 

Stem. 

Smg, 

^ ,gifu 

G. gifc 
lx gife 

A. gife 
i, gife 

divd 

dihde 

d£bde 

dibd(,e) 

d^de 

hand 

handa 

handa 

iiand. 

dUTVt 

(dure) 
dura, duro 
duru 

PI. 

N. gifa 

G. gifa, gifena 
D. gifuin 

A. gifa 

ddida 

dsbda 

daidum 

d^da 

handa 

handa 

handum 

handa 




GOTHIC 



Sing. 

N. giba 

G. gibus 

D. gibai 

A. giba 

deds 

dedais 

dddai 

dcd 

handiis 

handaus 

hancfau 

handti 


PL 

N. gibus 

G. gibu 

D. gib(5m 

A. gibOs 

dedeis 

dede 

dedim 

dcdins 

handjns 
hand i we 
handum 
handuns 




3. Neuter. 




ivord ; vat ; cymiy kin ; 

no -2/ stems. 


a Stkml. 


i Stem. 


Sing. 

N, word 

Ct. wordes 
D. worde 

A. worde 

I, worde 

fset 

Pastes 

Paste 

fast 

facts 


cynn 

cynncs 

cyiine 

cynn 

Pi. 

... N. word 

G. worda 

D. worda m 
A. word 

fatu 

fata 

fatum 

fatu 


cynn 

cynna 

cynnum 

cynn 



GOTHIC. 



Sang 

... N. waurd 

O, waiirdis 
D. waurda 
A. waurd 



kuni 

kuDjis 

kunja 

kum 

Pi 

... N. waurda 

G. waurde 

P. waurdam 

A. waurda 


kuuja 

kuulS 
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(B.) 

Consonant Stems. 

(I) -N Stems. 


Masc. 

Fkm. 

Neut, 

Sing N. hana 

tunge 

<^eage 

G. hanan 

tungan 

eagan 

D. hanan 

tungan 

edgan 

A* hanan 

tungan 

eage 

PL ... N. hanan 

tungan 

e%an. 

G* hanenn 

tungena 

e%ena 

D, hanum 

tungum 

edgum 

A. hanan 

tungan 

GOTHIC. 

e^gan 

Sin2 — N. hana 

tiiggd 

hairto (=: heart) 

G* hanins 

tuggons 

hairtins 

1>. ha^in 

tuggun 

hairtin 

A, hanan 

tuggou 

hairtO 

PL N. hanans 

tuggons 

hairtdna 

G. hanan c 

tugguno 

hairtanS 

JD. hanani 

tuggOm 

hairtam 

A. hanans 

tLigg6ns 

(2) -R Stems. 

hairtOna 

Sing. 

Pl. 


N freder brOtJor 

faideras 

brotyru 

G. finder, f;cderes breO’er 

faidera 

brdOra 

D. ficder, faidere brutJcr 

faederum 

brutSrum 

A. folder brutJor 

fiederas 

GOTHIC. 

brCtSru 

Sing. 

Pl. 


fadar 

fadrjus 


G. fadrs 

fadrc 


D. fardr 

fadrum 


A. fadar 

fadriins 


Plurals formed by Vbzoel C/iang'e^ 

(l) -/stems, fern.: — ' 

books, by rig, borouglis, lys^ lice, mys^ mice, tyrf turts, 

geese. 

(2) ’U stems, masc. : — 

feet, teeth, men. 


This vowel change occurs also in tlie dative 
jplural. 

singniax and arc. 
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SECOND PERIOD* 

L Vowel Declension'. 

In the Second feriod of the language traces of the original vowel- 
stems disappear, and substantives once belonging to this class are 
declined according to gender. In the fcllcwing table the case- 
sufhxes are given for compaxison with the older foi'ms : — 


Masc. 

Fkm 

Neut. 

... N. — 

— 

— 

G. -es 

-e 

-es 

D. -e 

-e 

-e 

A. — 

-e (-en) 

— 

... N. -es 

-e, -en (-es) 

-es 

G. -e, -en, -ene (-es) 
D. -en, -e (-es) 

-e, en, -ene (-e-^ 

-e, -en, -ene (-es) 

-en, -e f-es) 

-en, -c (-es) 

A. -es 

-e, -en (-es) 

-es 


(i) Gen. sm£‘. fern. — Some few feminine substantives form their 
genitives (like masc. and neuters) in ^es instead of 

{2) Noni. phtral fern. — The suffix -es begins to replace as 

cledes^ viihies^ sinnes^ &c. 

(3) I/o7n. plural neuter. — Llany neuters, originally having no 
suffix in the plural, now take -es^ as lomles^ kuseSy zim'desy tvorkesy 
thingeSy though the original uninflected forms are frequently met with 
as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. 

DeeTy s/ieepy horsey &c.y as in modern English, remain without 
Inllexion. 

Many substantives originally forming the plural in have -<? or 
•en (and sometimes as idckcjiy riche (kingdoms), trewe, trezoen 
(trees), &c. 

(4) Gen. plural. — The old suffix -a is now represented by -vw; 
and also by -ene (the gen. plural of n declension), 

(5) Eat. plural.--- -The old suffix -tttn has become -en and and 
occasionally -es. 

(6) Fhirals formed by voiml change: — -fit (feet), men, &c. ; iic 
{b::sc) is occasionally found side by side with bokes^ 
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ACCIDENCE. 

lAfT. 



IL -N 

Masc. 

Declension. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

-e 

-e 

*e 

0. 

-en, -e (»es) 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


D. 

-cn, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


A. 

-eri, -e 

-en, -e 

-e 

PI. 

... N. 

-en, -e (-es) 

r 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


G. 

-one (-en) 

-ene (-en) 

-ene (-en) • 


D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


A. 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


In the gen. plural ’Cnen sometimes occurs for -ene. 


HI. -R Declknsion. 

(1) Brother^ 7n^Jer^ doIiie?% susler, have no inflexion in the genitive 
siiigulan Fade)- and fadars (gen. sing.) are found in writers of this 
period. 

(2) The 7 wm, ^hcrals are in or -es^ as h 7 -e£hre^ hvtkre, 

susi/% do/dre, &c. ; brotliren^ doIUrea^ deli ire a ^ S 7 isi}-e 7 i^ &c, ; 

fadercs^ brothres^ dohires^ so sires ^ &c. 

(3) pim-eil sometimes disappears altogether. 

His dohicr 7 iaineid' = the names of iiis daughters (LaSamon). 

{4) The dat. plural ends in -e (and sometimes -es). 

In the Oruinlum -es occurs as the genitive singular of substantives 
of all genders. 

The nom. plural is ordinarily -es^ and even dear (deer) makes plural 
d cores s. 

The ends mostly in^-es; rarely in as aller kmge 

king^^ = king of all kings, 

THIRD PERIOD. 

I. Forhation of the Plural. 

(1) •^es {ds, -jpi-), without distinction of gender. 

(2) Very many plurals in are still preserved, representing 

(a) old plurals in of the n declension, (^) plurals originaliy end- 
ing in — {a) chirchm (chiwches) ; e^en^ Hen leyes) | fbeesl 5 



%i/j ?^0RMA770X OR THE PLURAL. 


fon (foes) ; oxen^ &c. ; {H) Iionden (hands), sbaien (sins), dcxrien 
(devils), hevcden (heads), modren (mothers), sosiren (sisters), hro\v't:n^ 
ken (kin), &c* 

Plurals in e are not rare, as hIost?n€ (blossoms), dede (deeds), milt 
(miles), chiidre (and cJiiIdtT\ hrdpre (/vvj>iV'), 

(3) Man)’ wordsjiave no plural inflexion, as km, /nn/s, kors, 

deery ponndy (hair); hvX hoi^scSy Rouudesy and haircs occur in this 
period. 

(4) Plurals formed hy vozvel change :—fcty gesy h}\ Jiend (Iiands). 

2. Case Endings. 

(1) Case-endings are reduced to two, genitive and dative. 

(2) The gen. sing, for tlie most part ends in -es (-/k, -ys) ; it is not 
always added to feminine substantives, as tlie dua/e fader” (Robt. 
of Gloucester, 1 . 610) ; “the e/nj!>resse sonc” {lb. B 970S). 

(3) The ge 7 i. plz^ral ends in -esy and sometimes in -ene (-tvz),^ as 
cltTkene, of clerks, monkene, of monks (Robt. of Gloucester). 

(4) The dative sing> is often denoted by a final -e : nom. god, dat 
^ode. 

There are frequent traces of it, However, in the Kentish Ayenldte 

1340)- 

(5) The dative plural is mostly like the nom. plural. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 

I. Foraiation of the Plural. 

(1) The plural suffix is -es {-is, -ys, -m). 

In Romance words -s, -z, occurs for -es, &c. 

(2) Plurals in -en are (^) ashen, been (bees), eyen, hoseri, oxen,* 
pesen^^ shoon, ton (toes), belonging to n declension ; (h) snstren, 
daughtren, brethren (r declension); \r)eMldren, ealveren, 
lamhriP (with r inserted before en), originally forming plural in -u , 
kin, ken, kien for cy, ky, defter (daughters). 


I This suffix is unlcnown in the Northern dialect. 
« Oxu occurs in WicldijEFe, Luc. xviL 7. 

3 occurs in liters Plowman. 

* (Values, egges^ and lavihes are also met with. 
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(3) Some neuter plurals have no as heer (hair), ho 7 ^s^ hous^ 
schfep^ pownaey s^vyu^ thing, 

(4) After numerals the plural inflexion is often dropped. 

(5) Ptnrah *with vowel change :—fet^ gees^ lys^ mees^ vien^ Sec. 

2. Case Endings. 

(I) smg, ends in -es {-is^ ^ys\ 

{2) The gen, plural terminates in -es, 

is) "^he old genitive plural suffix --ene is stilt met with, as childrene, 
derkene^ hyngene {Viers Plounnan).^ 


ADJECTIVES. 

FIRST PERIOD. 


I. Strong (or Indefinite) Deci.ension. 




Masc. 

Fli.M. 

N HUT. 

Sing. 

... N. 

blind 

blind 

blind 


G. 

blindes 

blindre 

blindes 


I). 

blindum 

blindre 

blindutu 


A. 

blindne 

blinde 

blind 


I. 

bliiid-e 

— 

blinde 

PL 

... N. 

blind-e 

bluide 

blindu 


G. 

blind-ra 

blindra 

blindia 


i>. 

bUntl-iim 

blindum 

blitidum 


A 

blind-e 

blinde 

blindu 




GOTHIC. 


Sliig. 

... 

blmds 

blinda^ 

bUnd(ata) 

G. 

blindis 

blindaizOs 

blindis 


D. 

blindamma 

blindai 

blindamma 


A. 

blindana 

blinda 

bUiid(ata) 

FI 

... H. 

blindai 

blindos 

blinda 


G. 

blindapS 

blindaizQ 

blindaize 


D. 

blindaim 

blindaim 

blindaim 


A. 

bliiidans 

blindds 

blinda 


* Very rarely used by Ctiaucer. 


^ Origin:*.! form, blindf*. 
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n.] 




2* Weak (or DEinfNiTE) Declension. 



Masc. 


Fem. 

Nhutt, 

N. 

blinda 


blinde 

blinde 

G. 

blifsidaii 


blindan 

blindan 

D. 

blindiin 


blindan 

blindan 

A 

blmdan 


blindan 

blinde 


Masc., 

Fem., and Neut. 


N. 


blindan 



G. 


blindena 



D. 


blindum 



A. 


blindan 




GOTHIC. 



Masc. 

Fem. 


N. 

blinda 

blindO 

UindO 

G. 

bl indins 

blindons 

blindins 

D. 

blindin 

biinddn 

blindin 

A. 

blmdan 

blinddn 

blinds 

N. 

blindans 

blindons 

blindona 

G. 

blindanS 

blinddno 

blindane 

D. 

biindam 

blinddnx 

biindam 

A 

blindans 

blindCns 

blindona 


SECOND 

PERIOD. 



I. Strong Declension. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

blind 

blind 

blind 

G- 

bllndes 

blindrc (blinde) 

blindcs 

D. 

blinde 

blindre (blinde) 

blinde 

A. 

blindne 

blinde 

blind 


PL of all gend. N". 

G. 

D. 

A. 


blinde 

bliudere (blmde) 
blmden (blinde) 
blinde 


2. In the we^ik or definite declension •an becomes (i) *r//, (2; 
All cases of the sing, are often denoted by the final e. 

The plural ends in -en or •e. 

In the Ormulum aU the older infiexions of both declensions 
represented by 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

In the Third period the older adjectival inflexions are represented 
by a final and even this sometimes is dropped. 

In Robert of Gloucester and the AyenhUe xve somsdmes find the accusaave 
in of the strong: declension. In the we iind dative plural in 

in indefinites like one, other. 

The plural of adjectives (mostly of Romance origin) sometimes 
terminates in especially when the adjective follows the noun, as 
^ate?*es princijfaies, Robert of Gloucester has sones,'^ 

** the godes kny3tes. ’’ 


FOURTH PERIOD. 

A final e marks (<rz) the plural, {d) the definite form, of the 

vidjective. 

Plurals in s are common, as in the j)revious pexiod. 


PRONOUNS. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 
First Period. 


Fij?st Pjekson. Second Person. 


Shi" 

... N. 

Ic 


bu 


G. 

min 


[)ln 


D. 

me 


be 


A. 

nice, me 


pec, ]7e 

PJ. 

... N. 

we 

ge 


G. 

user, lire 

cower 


D. 

i5s 

eow 


A. 

uiio 

eow, eowic 

Dual 

... N, 

wit 

git 


G. 

uncer 

incer 


D. 

unc 

incer 


A. 

uncit, unc 

inch, intJ 


GOTHIC. 


Sing. 

^ N. 

ik 

jut 


G. 

meina 

theina 


D. 

mis 

thus 



iplk 

thu,^ 



0.1 
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H 

N. 

weis 

jus 


G. 

unsara 

izwara 


D. 

unsis 

i^-wis 


A. 

unsis 

iswis 

Dual 

... N, 

wit 

jut 


G. 

«gkara(= iiukara) 

igkwara 


D. 

tigkis 

igkvvis 


A. 

ugkis 

igkwis 





Second Per 

lOD. Third PiiiiioD. 

Fourth Period. 

Sing. 


N- 

Tch, ic, ihc 

ich, ik, I 

ich, ik, I 



G. 

min 


— 



D, 

me 

me 

me 



A. 

me 

me 

me 

U 


N. 

we 

we 

we 



G. 

ure 

lire 

— 



D. 

us, ous 

us, ous 

us 



A. 

us, ous 

US, ous 


Dua! 


N. 

W'it 






G. 

unker 





D. 

imc, unk 





A. 

unc 

— 




Second Pkkiod. 

Third Period. 

Fourth Period. 

Sing. 


N. 

hu, ]Jou 

pu, pou 

pou 



G. 

pill 





D.) 

A.J 


pe 

pe 

PL 


N. 

3e 

Jc, yhe, ye 

3e, ye 


G. eoure, eur, ewr. Sure — - 

A. owT'sZ', Seow } 30"’ 3°"". 

Dv.:ii N. Sit — 

G. inker, Junker unker 

inc, gunc 

The dual is found as late as as in Havclok the Dam. 

The older genitives min, thhiy as eaidy as LaSanion’s time began 
to be enijdoycd only as possessive adjectives ; eowre^ eouer^ ^ure^ 
are mostly formed with indefinite pronouns, as ure ech each of us, 
nan = none of us ; but the partitive fonn ech of us is also iu 
use at this period. 

For other changes see Pronounb (Personal), 
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II. Pronouns of the Third Person* 


First Period. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

NeuTv 

Sing* 

N. 

he 

heo 

hit 

G. 

his 

hire 

his 


P* 

him 

hire 

him 

A* hine 

PI. (of all N. hi(hig) 
genders) G* hira (he ora) 

Dv him (heom) 

A* hi (hig) 

Gothic has no hi stem. 

hi 

hit 


Second Period. Third Period. 

Fourth Period, 

Masc. 

K. 

Cfe, ha 

He, ha, a 

He, a 


G. 

His 

His 

His 


D, 

Him 

Him 

Him 


A. 

Hine, hin, him 

Plim (hine) 

Him 

Fem. 

N*. 

Hi, heo, hie, he, 5e, 

Heo, hi, sco,^ 

Hue, heo, ho. 



3eo, 3ho, scse* 

sche, zy, sge 

scAe, scfio 


G. 

Hire, heore, here 

Hire 

Hire (hir) 

Hire (hir) 

Hire 


P. 

Hire, heore, here 

Hire 


A. 

Hi, heo, hie, hire 
(his, hes, es) 

Hi (his, is), hire 

Neut 

N, 

Hit (it) 

I-Iit (it) 

Hit (it) 


G. 

His 

Hiss 

His, hit 


D. 

Him 

Him 

Him (it) 


A. 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

PI 

N. 

Hi, heo, hie, he, 3 
ha, ])e33, ])ei, ]>ai 

PH, hh, heo, hue, 
he, thei, thai 

hii,4 hei, Jal, tha 
(hiij, a 


G. 

Hire, heore, here, 
theSSre 

Heore, here, her, 
hir, hare, ]>air 

here, ^ her, hir, 
thair, thar 


I). 

Heom, hem, ham, 
J3e33m 

Heom, hem, ham, 
J>arn, horn 

hem, tham, horn 


A. 

Hi, heo, hie, heom, 
3am (his, hes) 

Hi, hii, hem (hise, 
is), Jam, horn 

hem, tham, Jem 


fi) In the Third period the gen. plural is used with indefinite 
pronouns, as here non (none of them), here either (each of them), &c. 


occurs in Saxon Clironicle (Stephen) ; sco, scho is a Northern form • sch 
t Midland variety of it ; and &o is West Midland. 

® Mostly used udjectively. 

' Midland forros ; huct Southern (ust'd hy Trevisa.1 
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(2) The accusatives (singular and plural) begin in the Second 
period to be replaced by dative forms, but the old accusative (Jiine) is 
found in the Ayenbite (1340), and is still in use in the South of 
England under the form 

(3) The Northern dialect (and those with Northeni peculiarities) 
replace the plural oj the stem hi by the plural of the dehnite article. 

(4) In the South of Engl-gnd a ^ he still preserved. In Lan* 
cashire ho is used for she. 

III. Reflexive Pronouns. 

(1) In the First period j'/^(self) was declined as an adjective along 
with pex*sonal pronouns, as — 

N. Ic silfa ; G. minsil/es; D. me silfum ; A. mec {mi) silfne^ 
8lc. 

(2) Sometimes the dative of the personal pronSun was added tc 
the nom. of silf^ as ic me silf ; tim the silf; he him silf ; we us silfe ; 
ge eiw silfe ; hi him silfe. 

(3) Silf also stands with a substantive, as God silf ^ God 
himself. 

(4) With a demonstrative, j/^was declined accox'ding to the weak 
or definite declension, as se silfa = the same, 

(5) In the Second period (as in La 5 .) the genitive shows a tendency 
to replace the dative, as mi silf for vie silf but it is not common ; 
and in all other cases tlie old foi’m is pi'cserved. 

In the Third and Fourth periods mi self thi self our self &c. 
become more frequently used : Wickliffe has instances of the older 
forms, 2ve us silf Qou sef as well as of we our self 
self His self occui's in Noi'thern English of the Third period. 

(6) Self is sometimes lengthened to selven in the thirteenth ar.d 
fourieentb centuries, as I mis elven^ ?tc him selven (Chaucei*). 


IV. Adjective Pronouns. 

(i) The possessives in the Fii’st pcidod are — vitn (my), thin (thy), 
his (his, its), hire (hex"), hre (our), eower (your), hira^ heora (their), 
uncer (our two), incer (your two). 

Sin is found in poetry as a reflective possessive of the third 
person. 
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(2) In the Second period the possessives are — First person, 7ntn 
(sing,), unker (dual^ (plural). Second person, thin (sing.), 
mker^ ^zmker (dual), eoure^ (plural). Third person, his, 

hir^ (sing.), hi?r, he7‘e, hcore, (plnral). 

Min is thus declined : — 

FIRST PKRIOD. 

IMasc. Fem. 

Sing. N- min min 

G. mines minra 

D. ininum mi are 

A. minne mine 

PL ... N. mine 

G, minra 

D. mtnum 

A. luinc 

nbi is similarly declined. 

Ure is declined as follows in the First period : — 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 


Sing. ... 

N, 

Cscr, fire 

fiser, fire 

fiser, fire 

G. 

D. 

fiseres, fisses, fires fiserre, fisse, firre 
fiserum.fissum, firuna fiserre, fisse, firre 

same as masc. 


A 

userne, firne 

fisere, fisse, fire 

user, fire 

PI. 

N. 

fisere, fisse, fire 


fiser, fire, &c. 


G, 

fisern, fissa, fire 

— . 

same as xnasc. 


D. 

fiserum, fissum, 
fimm 


»> 


A 

fisere, fisse, ure 

— 

fiser, ure 


Tn the Second period we sometimes find tire and eower 
inflected like adjectives of the strong declension, as “ Ures forifzes 
fadej'es gult’’ = the guilt of our first father (Moral Ode). 

{d) As 7nme and tlime are the plurals of mm and thin, so in tlie 
Second and Third periods Iiise is the plural of his. 

{li) Hire (her) is generally uninflected. Layamon has plural hires, 
as hires leores ” = her cheeks. 

(e) In the ^rmuhmt we find genitive fheZZres, as “ till eoZ)i*err 
herrte = to the hearts of them both. 

(3} In the Third period the dual forms disappear, and the posses** 
sives are — min, t/mz, his, hire, oure, goitre, here, tham ; absolute 


SECOND TERIOD, 

Masc. ^ Fem. 

min, mi mine, ini-n, mi 

mirres, min mire, mine, min, mi 

mine, min, mi ^ ^ mire, mine, min, tni 

minne, mine, min, mi mine, min, mi 

mine, min, mi 
mire, mine 
minnen, mine, min 
mine 
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possessives*-c> 2 fr^j, ^lrs ; "^oures^ ykoures j thatres, thaws^ as well as 
oure^ Mre ; S^ure^ here. 

The plurals mine^ thine, kise, &c. are in use. 

( 4 ) In the Fourth period we find plural / bxiA cures, yozires, 
heres, hores (theirs), are more commonly used than in the Third 
period. 


V. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
First Period. 


Sing. 


Masc. 


N, se (he*) 

G. 

bses 

D. 1 

pam, paem 

A. 1 

?ane, 

I- 

^y, he 


PI. (of all genders) N. M 

G. Mra,h^ra 

D. J>amj p^ni 
A. 


Fem. 

seo (]?eo, thiu 

J>^re 

p^re 

ft 


Neut. 

]? 3 Bt 

same as masc, 
fact 

^same as masc. 


GOTHIC 



Masc, 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N, 

sa^ 

s6 

thata 

G. 

this 

thizOs 

as masc. 

D. 

thamma 

thizai 


A. 

I. 

thana 

thS 

tho 

thata 

N. 

thai 

th6s 

tha 

G. 

thize 

thiz6 

as masc. 

D. 

thaim 

thaim 


A. 

thans 

th6s 

tha 


In the Second Period we find se replaced by the ; and often 
all inflexions are droi:)ped, so that we get an uuinfiected the as in 
modem English. 


Singular. 


MASCULINE. 

N. he, ha 

G. hses, has, hes, heos, his, he 

D. han, hon, pane, hone, honne, heonn^ hen, ha, he 
A. hene, hane, h^ene, f ene, Janne, j)one, fon, J>e 
1 . J)e 


* Old Northeni lorms. 

T 
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The old Kentish dialect of the thirteenth century is more archak 
than other Southern dialects, and has se (m.), si (fern.), thet^ ihat (n-)* 

Nu lordinges pis is pe miracle pet \ei godspel of te dai us telp. ac great iis 
be tokningge. Se leprus signefiep p<? senuulle men, si lepre po sennen. \et scab 
bitokned po litle sennen, si lepre betokned grete sennen pet biedh diadliche.’' 

This is si glorius miracle.” 

This is si signiliance of the miracle.” 

** Po selde pe lord to his sergant.” 

“ Of po holi gost ; in \a time.” ^ 


FEMININE. 


Singfilar, 

N, 

peo, pa, pie, pe, po 

G. 

pare, pasre, fere, per, pe 


D. 

pare, paere, pare, pe 


A. 

pa, peo, pe, po 



NEUTER. 

Singular, 

N. and A, 

pat, pDet, pet, pe 


G. and D. 

as masculine 

Pha^aL 

N. 

pa, po, paie, pe 


G. 

pare, pere, per 


D. pan, pon, pen, pane, psen, peon, pa, pe 
A. paie, po, pe 

In the Ormulum and other Midland writers the gender of that is 
forgotten, and it is used as a demonstrative pronoun as at present. 

In the Third Period the article is for the most part flexionless 
in the singular : though Southern writers, as Robert of Gloucester, 
Dan Michel (in Ayenbite\ &c., pi*eserve some of the older forms, 
as acc. masc. tha-ne^ the^n. 

“ Zueche yeares driuep ^ane dyevel uram pe herte as pet we ter cachchep ^afu 
bond out of pe kechene/^ — Ajyef/biie, p. 171.^2 

The Kentish of 1340 also preserves the fern, po. 

The fern, gen* and dat. thare {t/ier) is employed by Shoreham, as 
^^thare saulegalle’^ — the gall of the soul (Slioreham’s Poems, 
p. 92) ; “ one thare crybbe^’ (Ib. p. 1 57), 

The old dative (O.E. -m) is preserved in such expressions as 
^^ioxthe notice*^ { 0 \E,Jbr than anes) : cp. O.E. aiten ende = at then 
ende (Robt. of Gloucester) ; after spousynge^’ (Shoreham, p. 57) ; 
atter — at ther = at the (fern.). 


* 3 ee Kentish Sermons^ in O.E. Miscellany (ed. Morris). 


herie ia 
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The plural forms in the Third Period are 
which are also used for the plural of that: e.g. of po^ of pa^ tc 
po of those, to those. 

In the Fourth Period the plural po Ls still in use ; but the 
singular is uninflected. 

Thatf plural th^ ( = those), are demonstratives. 

Skelton uses t/zo = thos(t z ** Alle t/zo that were on my paitye.*^ 

peSj peaSf pzs, this- 


First Period. 


M. 

Singular, N. l)es 
G. ])ises 
D. J>isum 
A. {)isne 

Plural, 



F. 

peos 

pis 


pisse 

pises 


pisse 

pisum 


pas 

pis 

N. 

pas 


G. 

, pissa 


D. 

pisnxn 


A. 

pas 



In the Second Period we find the following forms 


M. F. N. 

Sing. N. l^es, pis })eos, J)is, pos pis 

G. pisses, pisse, pis pissere, pisse as masc, 

D. pissene, pissen, pisse pissere, pisse ,, 

A. pesne, pisne pas, paes pis 

Plural, N. and A. pas, peos, pos, pes, pese, pis, pise 
G. pissere, pisse 
D. pissen, pisse, peos 

In the Ormulum^ this has no inflexions except plural pise. 

In the Third Period this is fiexionless in the singular ; 2 we find 
in the plural thes^ this^ t/iise, these. 

In the Ayenbite we find in the singular nom. masc. tlzis, acc. 
masc. therne (= thesne), acc. fem. thise, dat. thisen^ thise, 

Shoreham has dat. sing, and pi. thyssereE 

In the Fourth Period we have sing, this^ pi. thtse^ this^ thes.^ 
these. 


I Northern forms, 

» We find sometimes ikisne acc. sing, in some Southern wnterie 
^ Trevisa, t3S7j fias nom. masc. pas, fem, pass(pues), pi. 


T 2 
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In the Northern dialects we find tker, thir, the plural of the Old 
Norse definite article, used for tkese "^ : — 

“ Alle mans lyfe casten may be 
Principally in this partes thre, 

That er fhzr to our understandyng^, 

Bygynnyng, midward, and endyn<f. 

T^r thxe parties er thre spaces talde 
Of the lyf of ilk man yl^n^ and aide.*' 

Ham POLE, P» of 

It is used by James !• in liis Essayes in Poesie (ed. Arber, p. 70) : 
Thir are thy workes.*' 



VI. Interrogative Pronouns. 


First Period. 


jETwa^ who. 

MASC. 

AND FEM. 

NEITT, 

Singular. 

N. hwa 


hw^t 


G. hwaes 


hwaes 


D. hwam, hwcem 

hwaem 


A. hwone, 

hwsene 

hwaet 


L hwl 

GOTHIC. 

hwl 


MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

N. 

hwas 

hwo 

hwa 

0. 

hwis 

hwizos 

as masc. 

D, 

hwamma 

hwizai 


A. 

hwana 

hwo 

hwa 

I. 

hwe 

hwe 

hwe 


In the Second Period we find the following forms 

MASC, AND FEM. NEUTr 

Singular. N, hwa, whse, wa, wha, wo hwat, hwet, 

what, whset 

G, hwas, whes, was, whas as^asc* 

T>, hwam, whan 

A. hwan, wan, hwam, whan, wham hwat, whset, 

&c* wham 

In the Ormulum we find wMl used irrespective of gender, as 
man, wkaf thing, &c. 

* In the U N. pi (masc.), (fern.), ^kau (neiit.) ; s (sism af 

plural). ^ 
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In the Third Period the dative replaces the old accusative. 

MASC. AND FEM. NEITT* 

Singular^ N. wha, who, liuo, wo, ho, quo what, wat, huet, 

quat 

G. 'vv^as, whos, wos, quas as niasc. 

D. whom, wham, worn, quam ,, 

A. whom, wham, won, whan, 
wan, quam 

What is used as an adjective without inflexions. 

In the Fourth Period, N. who^ what; G. whos^ whoos^ whos^ ; 
A. whom, what. 

HwiS^erf whether, which of two. 


First Period. 




M. 

F. 

K. 

Singular. 

N. 

hwae?5er 

hwseSeru 

hwjeSer 

G- 

hwseSeres 

hwsegerre 

as masc. 


D. 

hwseSerum 

hwseSerre 



A. 

hwsetSeme 

hwzegere 

h\YJ3etScr 



M. AND F. 


N. 

Plural. 

N. 

hwseSerre 


hwseSeru 


G. 

hwseSerra 


— 


D. 

hwseSerum 


_ 


A. 

hwsegere 


hwaeSem 


Hvvilc is declined like the strong declension of adjectives. 


Second Period. 

In LaSamon we And in Texf A : — 

M. F. 

Singular. N. while, whulc whulche 

G. whulches whulchere 

D. whulche whulchere 

A. whulcne whulche 


PluruL N. whulche, &c. 
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la Text B we have ^och (oblique cases woe he). 

In the Ormulum we have Sing. N. whillc^ G. whiUkes^ Plur. N, 
whillke. 

In the Third Period this pronoun is flexionless ; the pi. often 
has the final e^i — whyk^ zohilch^ whilk^ wzWi, woch^ hutch; 

pL whilche^ whiche^ hukhe. 

In the Fourth Period the is joined to whzchj as t^he which 
relative). 


VII, Relative Pronouns. 

First Period. 

(1) Se (masc.), seo, sio (fern.), thset (neut.). 

Caron hasfde eac heafdu and se wses switJe oreald.” — B ohthjius. 
'* He haefde air switJe senlice ivif sio waes haten Eurydice. ” — Ih, 

* * fa naefde he nd scipa f onne dn 'ptsi waes f eali ]?re-ref re. /<5. 

“ Se l>iirhwuna ?5 < 5 tS ende se by?i lidl,’* — Matt, x. 26. 

^2) f e with se^ seoy as se-\>e^ seo-\>e^ {\>cei-te). 

“Is for-fi an Faeder se sefre is Fasder.**- -jElfric, De Fide Cathoika. 

(3) fe (indeclinable). 

Gessbiig bits se mon mseg geseon." — B oethius. 

“ Mlo fara yfeic de^CJ, hatatJ fast leoht .” — yohn iii. 20. 

14) Se he . . . se. 

Se pe bryd haeftJ, se is brydguma ,” — yohu iii. 9. 

(5) he with personal pronouns, as h^ 2^ (k pe), pu pe, See, 

“ Ic eom Gabrihel ic pe stand beforau Code.” — i. 19. 

“ Fseder ure, pu pe eart on keofonum.'* — MaU, vi. 9. 

(6) ])e . . . he = who, >e . . . his = whose, >e , . . him = whom. 

pe he sylfa astah ofer sunnan up.” — Ps, Ixvii. 4. 

fast nsjss na eowres fauces, ac furh God Pe ic f urh his willan hidci 
asend xlv. 8. 

In the Secoss-d Period we find— 

(I) indeclinable J>e. {2) that, thet, with antecedents of al) 
genders. (3) pe pe, peo pe[~ se pe, seo pe). Cp. 


* The ^^e?ibtie has dative plural in as huichezt 
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(1) “ Eft se '^e dael'C selmyssan for his drihtnes lufon se hehyt his goldhord/' &€. 
^O.E. Horn. p. 300. 

(2) Eft ]v "pe dele '5 elmessen for his drihtnes luuaii : pe behut his goldhoid.” 
— p. 109.^ 

(3) pe pe is furtlier changed to K’ Ipci^ and /le pet). Cp. 

Se aihte wil holde.”— OdeA^ 55, in O.E. Ham. Second Series, 
pe pet I S:c. — Ib. in 0 .£^ Horn. Fii‘st Series. 

6*^ pe her dotJ ani god/' — lb. 1 . 53, in O.E. Han. Second Series. 
pe pel &c. — fb. in O.E, Ham. First Senes. 

** He pai^ Sic .*' — Ib. in O.E. Miscellany., latter part of thirteenth centurv 

pe pe is not found in Laoanion’s Brut, 

In the Ancren Riwle pe , , , pet pe pe , , , pe : 

*' pe is federleas pet haue?S . • « vorlore J»ene Veder nf heouene.” 

** pea det 5 also Pea is betere )jen ich am.*' 

That as a relative replaced — (i) the indeclinable pe ; (2) pe in pe 
(se &c. 

(1) First period — 

On anre dune pe is gehaten Syndy.”--“,/iri-FRir. 

Second period — 

** Uppon ane dune is ]?e mont of Synai." — O.E, Ham, First Series, p.86. 

(2) First period — 

** Swa sceal se lareow ddn se 'Qe bitJ," &o. — TE lfsic, 

Second period — 

“ Alswa seal pe lartSeu don Pe pet bits,*' Slc,^O.E, Ham, p, 95 

(3) First period — 

An (tyd) is sea tSe waes buten se." — /E /.fric 
Second period— 

On is pet wes buten e." — 0 ,E, Horn. p. 89. 

In the Ormulnm^ pat replaces Pe , , ^ pe, Pe, ike. The pL Pa pat^ 
those that. 

* Extract (i) is from the English of the First period, ('2) of the Second period 
[about XT so). 

» Se pe is borrowed from a version of the First period. 




ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


'2So 


[app. 


In Chaucer we find ^/la^ .*.//<?= who ; that , • . his ^ w’Jiose ; 
that . . , him ^ whom. 

A worthy man, 

Thai from the tyme that he first began 

To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye .” — ProL 11 . 43“45* 

“ A 1 were they sore hurte and namely oon 
That with a spere was thirled his brest booir 

Knight es Tale, 11 . 1843-44. 

** I saugh today a corps yborn to chirche, 

That now on Monday last I saugh him wirche.*^ 

Milleres Tale. 


For other forms see Relative Pronouns. 


VIII, Indefinite Pronouns* 

(i) An (one, a)4s declined according to the strong declension 
First Period. 



M. 

F* 

N. 


Singular. N. 

fin 

an 

fin. 


G, 

fines 

finre 

fines 


D. 

anum 

anre 

anum 


A. 

finne, ^nne 

fine 

fin 


I. 

fin8 

finra 

finfi 


Ehtral {of N, 

fine 




all genders). G. 

finra 




D. 

finum 




A. 

fine 




I. 

finum 




In the Second period we find — 





M. 

F. 


N 

Singular, N* 

an, on, a 

an, on, a 


an, a 

G. 

anes, sennes, ones 

sere, are, 

ore 

as masc. 

D. 

ane, anne 

are, one 


99 

A. 

senne, enne 

ane, sene 


an, a 


In the Third and subsequent periods it is uninflected, ^ 


* In the Aye 7 ihite^ e^ine acc. of o?te^ aTte acc. masc. and fern, of an^ a ; so enen 
dat. sing. = to one (used subst.) ; see Ayenbiie, p. 175. 
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{2) Nan (= w no, is declined in the same way. 

In the Second and Tiiird periods it is for the most pait nninflected. 
In Southern writers we find gen. sing., as nones kiinnes^ of no kind. 
The Ayefihite has acc. nenne^ dat. nonen. 

(3) Sum (a, certain, some) is declined in the First period accord- 
ing to the strong declension of adjectives. 

In Layamon (Second p^iod) we have the following forms : — 


M. F. 

Shtgttlar. N. sum sum 

G summes sumere 

T> suinme sumere 

A. siimne sum 


Phiral. N. and A. suxnme 
D. sum men 


In the Ormttlum we find — 

N. stt 7 n. G. su 7 ness. Tl. stmie 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find su 77 z, soth^ some ; Ph 
mmej su 77 t 7 ne^ some, used mostly in its modem acceptation. 

(4) Man (Ger. t/zan), one, is used in the First period only in the 
nom. In the Second and subsequent periods we find 771071, 77tan, 
and me ^ used with a verb in the singular. 

Traces of this 77 ie are found in Elizabelkin literature : — 

Stop me his dice you 2 are a villaine" (X-iODGb); i.e. let any one stop his dice, 
&c. 

(5) jknig (any), negative n^nig, was declined according to the 
strong declension. 

In the Second period the ^ falls away* The following forms are 
used by LaSanion : — Sing. N. <snz, a:i, at, ei ; Gen. mies, m; Dat. 
mi ; Acc. mine, mie. PL mi. 

In the subsequent periods we find ani, a 7 iy, OTty, efiy, with PL 
erne, ante. See. 

(6) O^er, one of two, the first or the second. 

“ Lamech tiam twa wi{,otSer wses genemned Ada and otSer Sella. — Gen, iv. 'ig. 

SStyiice otSer is se Faeder, o'^Ser is se sunu." — AS lfric, De File CathoHca, 


* This form is looked upon as a shortened foi m of men. 

® You is used as au indefinite pronoun, cp. you may say.'* 
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[app. 


In the Second period we find an o]>err^ ani*o nan a]psrr, sum 

o^€rr — ( Orrmdum). 

In the Third pex'iod — t/iai an^ that oou, the ton^ the toon ™ the 
one, the first ; that oilier^ thet other = the other, the second. We also 
find thother = the other. 

The pL of o^er is o'^re. In the Third and Fourf;Ii periods we find 
— o'i^re and o^e?\ In the Ayenbife we find pL o^^ren, 

(7) Wha (any one) and whset (aught). 

“Ana gif hwa. to inc hwa^t cwyd.” — Matt. 3. 

See other examples in Indefinite Pkonouns. 

We have also compounds, as s^vylces hwcet^ Invest lytles (in Ortmdum^ 
litiless whatt), dies hwait 

In the Second period summwhatt {Ortnl) makes its appearance. 

(8) Hwylc (any one). 

Gif eow kwyte £cgV.**‘^ 3 'f/c, xiii. 21. 

Cp. fande in crossis ; an was pat ilke. Bot wiste pai noSt guilk was quitk^ 
l?e quilk mupt pe peuis he .” — Legends qf Holy Kood, p. 113. 

(9) In all periods such is an indefinite pronoun : — 

*'Be sTvllcum, and be s^nlcum pu milit oiigitan,” (Boethius) ~ By such 
and such thou mayest perceive, &c. 

“ Whi art thou swick ^dswkk that thou darst passe the \ 3 .\r^I*-^P£lgrintagei 
p. 78. 

(10) Even that becomes an indefinite pronoun : — 

** S^tek a time thou didest thus, S7vzck a sonedai> swtek a moneday thaniie 
thou didest that and thanne thaty — Pilgrimage. 

Cp. ^ ** Had it been 

Rapier or that and poniard . . . 

... I had been then your Cure for a Cuckold. 


(II) In ‘‘Hakluyt's Voyages”(i589)we find > 5 ^used indefinitely— he 
. . he one . . . other: “After comes hee and heef Cp. Chaucer’s 
ase of he in Knightes Tale^ 11. 1756 — 1761 : 

He rhlleth under foot as doth a balle. 

He foyneth on his feet with a tronchoun, 

Amd he him hurtleth with his hors adoun. 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and siththen take, 

Maugre his heed, and brought unto the stake * 

Atwiher lad is on that other side.” 
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n.] 


IX. Compounds. 


(1) Of hwa : — ge-hzmy each, every ; dg-hiva (= d ge~Ino&)^ every ; 

elks Jma (Lat. alkqids\ any; stvd-hwd-stvd^ whoso, wliosoevei ; 
hwcekJnvtigti anything. 

In the subsequent perinris, becomes (i) /iwa-swa, 

hwa-se^ (2) tvhoso^ whose. 

(2) Of hwae^er : — d-kwce^er^ anyone ; dw^ei% d^or^ d^er {^a-ge- 
hwi€^cr)^ mghwafQer^ a^g^er, dg^er, other, either ; gc-hwm'Qei^ either ; 
n-d-h%Vit^ei^^ ndvMer^ nozv^er^ no%er^ neither.^ 

Later forms are o%ind]m% egper, oitper^ oper = either; nouptr^ 
notvwper^ noper = neither. 

(3) Of hwilc \--ge<vhilc^ anybody ; eeghwilc^ whoever; Inmlchugti^ 
anyone, anything ; szud-/i 7 vik-swd, whosoever. 

In the Second period we find gc-hwHc softened down to ilrnilc. 

(4) iElc (= a-ge 4 k\ each, all, was declined like hwilc. 

In the Second period we have the following forms : — 


Singiilar.^ 



M. 

F. 

N. 

oelc, ech 

£elc, ech 

G. 

seiches, alches, eches 

alchere, elchere 

D. 

elchen, alclie, echo 

alchere, elchere 

A. 

*elcne, alcne, ecline 

elche, eclie 


We also find cclcan = each one, which is iminflected. 

In the subsequent periods w>^e find ilk^ cch, uck^ illca, tick ech 
ych a. In the Ayenbite we find echen^ after the prepositions of^ 
to^ in. 

^uer-cetc (every) was inflected like <bIc^ and in the Third peiiod 
we find — 

Kvereclies owe name.” — Si, Brandan^ p. 3. 

In the Ayenbite we find Sing* Acc, eutinne^ Dat. evrkhen. 


I From these forms we get either^ other ^ o?% nor. 
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CONJUGATION OF WEAK VERBS. 


First 

Period. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT SUBTUNCTIVE. 

Sjng. 

Pu 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(i) nerie ^ 

neriatJ 

nerie 

nerien 

seal fie ° 

sealfiaty 

sealfie 

sealfien 

nerest 

neriatJ 

nerie 

nerien 

sealfast 

sealfiaty 

sealfie 

sealfien 

( 2 ) neretS 

neriatS 

nerie 

nerien 

sealfiat? 

seaifia?y 

sealfie 

sealfien 

INDICATIVE PERFECT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PERFECT, 

Sjmg. 

Pi-. 

Sing, 

Pl. 

(i) nerede 

neredoxi 

nerede 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

( 2 ] neredest 

neredon 

nerede 

nereden 

sealfodest 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

( 3 ) ncredede 

neredon 

neredes 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFIN. 

DAT. INF. 

Sing- 

Pl. 

nerian 

to nerienne 

( 2 ) Here 

ncriatS 

sealfian 

to sealfianns 

sealfa 

sealfia?5 




PRES. P. 

PASS. P. 



neriende 

nered 



seal fiend e 

sealfod 



GOTHIC. 


INDICATIVE PEESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pi-. 

(i) nasja 

nasjatn 

nasjau 

nasj'ai-ma 

saib5 

salbom 

salbd 

salbdnia 

(a) nasjis 

nasjib 

nasjais 

nasjai]) 

saIbGs 

salb8]3 

salbds 

salhap 

( 3 ) nasji^ 

nasjand 

nasj'ai 

nasj^a 

salbSp 

salbdnd 

salbd 

salbCaa 


^ To save. 

* To salve. 
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INDICATIVE PERFECT, 

Sing. Pi . 

(1) nasida nas?J§dum 

salbSda salb6d6dum 

(2) nasides liasidedul? 

salbddes salb6dedu> 

(3) nasida nasid^dxim 

salboda salbddedum 


IMPERATIVE. 

Sing Pl. 

(2) nasei nasjib 

salb6 salbdp 


SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT. 

Sing. Pl- 

nasid^djau nasid^deima 

salbodedjau salbCd^deima 

nasidedeis nasidSdei^ 

salbdd6deis salbCdedeiJ? 

nasidedi nasidedeina 

salb6d€di salbddedeina 


INFIN. 

nasjan 

salb6n 


PRES. P. PASS. P. 

nasjands nasips 

salbdnds salbdps 


CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

JFirst Period. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Nirnan^ to take. 

Pees. Inf, Perf. Pu F.p. 

niroan nam ndmon numen 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUi^fCTIVE 

P7'esent {and Eu^u?r) 

Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl, 

(t) Ic nime we nimatJ Ic nime we nimen 

(2) fummest ge nimatJ l>u nime ge nimea 

{3) he nimctJ nimaU be nime hi nlmw 
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Perfect. 



Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pu 

Ci) 

Ic nam 

we n&mon 

Ic n^me 

we n^men 

(a) 

))u name 

ge n^Lmon 

}>ii nErae 

ge namen 

'«> 

he nam 

hi nS.mon 

he name 

hi nSmen 




INFINITIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Simfie. 

Dative. 

(2) 

nim 

nimaiS 

niman 

to niman ne 



PRES, P. 

PASS, P. 




nimende 

numen 





GOTHIC. 



INDICATIVE 

PRESENT, 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT, 


Sing. 

Pu 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(1) 

nima 

nimam 

(i) nimau 

nim^i-ma 

(=) 

nimis 

nimij? 

(2} nim^is 

nimai]? 

( 3 > 

nimijj 

ninxand 

(3) nimai 

nimai-na 


INDICATIVE 

PERFECT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PERFECT, 

(l) 

naro 

nemum 

(i) nem-jau 

nSmeima 

(a) 

namt 

nernu]? 

(2) nemjeis 

neinei]? 

( 3 ) 

nam 

nemun 

(3) nenii 

nemeina 


IMPERATIVE. 

INFIN. DAT. INFIN. 


Sing. 

Pu 

niman 

— 

(2) 

nim 

nimij? 





PRES, P. 

PASS. P, 




nimand-s 

niini]>8 



First Period. 

(i) Many string verbs have change of vowel in the second and 
third persons sing, pres, indie, 

(i) cumc (come) creope (creep) 

( a) cymst crypst 

(3) cyn; 5 Cy crypSJ 


bace (bake, 
becst 


feallarx (fall) 

feist 

fern 



XlJ 


STRONG VERBS. 
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(2) So?ine lose their connecting vowel and assimilate the suffix of 
the second and third persons singular pres, indie, to the root,x as : — 

(i) ete (eat) binde (bind) slea (slay) 

(a) ytst binst slebst (slyhst) 

(3) yt bint slehtS (slyhtS) 

(3) Strong ve?bs have the same vowel-change in the second 
person perfect indicative as in the plural, as Ic fand (found), \»u 
funde {— roundest), pi. we fundon^ &c. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 


Division I. Class L 


Pkes. ea. 

Perf. ed. i. 

Pass. P. ea. 


fealle 

fe 611 

feallen 

fall 

wealle 

we 611 

weallen 

well 

fealde 

fe 61 d 

fealden 

fold 

healde (halde) 

heold 

healden 

hold 

stealde 

steold 

stealdea 

possess 

weald e 

we 61 d 

wealden 

wield 

baiine 

b6n (be6n) 

bannen 

order 

spanne 

spSn (spe6n) 

spannea 

span 

fange (f< 3 ) 

fSng 

fangen 

take, catch 

gauge 

geng: (geong) 

gangen 

go 

hange 

heng 

hangen 

hang 

Pres. <S. 

Perf. ed^ 

P.p, a. 


switpe 

ge-u^pe 

swe6p 

swdpen 

sweep 

geneGp 

genipea 

whelm 

for-swilfe 

forsweCf 

forswafen 

drive 

bliWe 

bleOw 

blawen 

blow- 

cnawe 

cne6w 

cnawen 

know 

erdwe 

creCw 

cr^wen 

crow 

m^we 

lueCw 

mawen 

mow 

sa.we 

se6w 

•sawea 

sow 

] 3 rEwe 

w^we 

]?re6w 

weOw 

J>r^\ven 

wawen 

thrown 

blow 

blate 

blet (bleot) 

blaten 

pale 

hate 

hSt (lieht) 

haten 

order 

hndte 

hneot (hnet) 

hnaten 

knock 

scS.de 

sc6d (sciod, sccod) 

scaden 

shed, divide 

lace 

leolc (lec) 

lacen 

leap 

Pres. ea. 

Perf. e6. 

P.p. ed. 


hedfe 

heOf 

heafen 

weep 

hleape^ 

lileOp 

hle^pen 

leap 

^-li-neape 

a-hne6p 

ahneapen 

sever 

hedwe 

heGw 

heawea 

hew 

be^te 

be6t 

beaten 

beat 

bre^te 

breSt 

breateii 

break 

gesceate 

de%e 

gesceDt 

gesce^ten 

fall to 

de6g 

de%en 

dye 


I Weak verbs are also subject to this assirajlatio^i. 
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Pres. 

Perf. ed^ i. 

P.F. 


(4) sl^pe 
gr^te 
l^te 

on-dr^de 

r^de 

slSp 

leSrt (le$t, Tet) 
-dredrd (-dred) 
re5rd (rSd, r&d) 

sl^pen 

gr^ten 

l^ten 

-dr^den 

r^den 

sleep 

greet 

let 

dread 

counsel 

Pres. 6, 

Perf. ^3, 3. 

P.p. 3. 


(5} hr6we 
hw6pe 
bl6we 
fldwe 
gr6we 
hl&we 
rdwe 
sw6we 
bldte 
swdge 

hredw 

hwe6p 

bledw 

fiedw 

gre6w 

hledw 

re6w 

sweSw (sweg) 
ble6t 

s«sre6h (swe6g) 

hr6wen 

hwdpen 

bldwen 

fl6wen 

grdwen 

hl6wen 

r6wen 

swdwen 

bloten 

swdgen 

cry 

whoop 

blow 

flow 

grow 

low- 

row 

speed 

sacrifice 

sough 

Pres. i. 

Perf, <fd. 

P,p. 3. 


6) hrepe 
w6pe 

h;:e6p 

we6p 

hrSpen 

wepen 

cry 

weep 


Ge6ng was replaced by a weak form eode {eade) from a root i, to go. 
A weak form gengde is also met with. 

SUpde occurs for slip in the Northern dialect. 


Second Period. 


Pjres. 
falle, tialle 
halde (holde) 

falde (folde) 
walde (welde) 
walke 
fo (fan^e) 
ga (go, gauge) 
hange 
hate (hote) 

lake 

blawe (blowe, 
blaswe) 

cnawe (cnowe) 
sawc (sowe) 
mawe (mowe) 
frawe (hrowe) 
slsejje (slepe) 


Perf. 

P.p. 


ueol, feol, fol, fel 

iuallei^ iiieollen * 

fall 

heold, held, hasld. 

ihalden, iholden 

hold 

huld 

feold 

ifolden 

fold 

wald, weld 

awald 

wield 

weolk, welk 

iwalken 

walk 

feng 

ifon, ifongen 

take 

— 

igan, igon, gangen 

SO 

heong, heng 

hongen, hon 

hang 

hahte, hehte, bet 

ihseten, ihote, 
ihaten 

order 

Isec 

— 

leap 

bleou, bleu, blew. 

iblowen 

blow 

biou 

cneow, cnew, kneu 

icnawen 

know 

seow, sow 

isowen, isawen 

sow 

meow, mew 

imowen 

mow 

J>reou, ]Jreu 

ithrower 

throw 

slsep, sleap 

islepen 

sleep 


* The Southern dialects retain the prefix i or before the p.p.? and frequently 
drop the final The Northern dialects' drop the prefixal but seldom Ipse 
^he n. 
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STI^ONG VEjRBS, 


?.89 


PRKS, 

Perf. 

P.F. 


tepe (lepe) 

leop, iep, leup, 
Icoup, lup 

ileopen, ileapen 

leap 

la:ie (let©) 

let 

ileten, ilseten 

let 

wepe (weope) 

weop, wep 

iwepen 

weep 

hewe 

heow, hew 

iheawen, iheouwcn, 
haewen 

hew 

bete 

heqf, bet 

ibeaten, ibseten 

beat 

rowe 

rew, reu 

irowen 

row 

ffrowe 

greuj greow 

igrowen 

grow 

Some few perfects have become weak, as : — 


laite (lete) 

lette (laette, leatte) * 


let 

lepe 

leopt 

..... 

leap 

slepe 

sleapte (slapte) ^ 


sleep 

drede 

dredde 3 

adrad * 

dread 

shfede 

shadde 3 

Third 

shadds 

Period. 

shed 

Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


falle 

vil, fel, fil, ful 

ylalle, yfallen, 
yvalle, fallen 

fait 

halde (holde) 

held, hield, huld 

yholde, iholden 
yfonge, ifongen, 
ivongen 

hold 

fange (fo, fonge) 

afong,afeng,aveng, 
avojig, veng 

take 

nange (honge) 

heng 

yhonge 

hang 

go 


3 ^go, gon, gan 

go 

hote 

het, hight 

yhote 

call, nain-* 

blowe fblawe) 

blew 

yblowe, yblowen 

blow 

knowe (knawe) 

knew, kneii 

yknowen, knawen 

know 

sow 

seu, sew 

sowen 

sow 

] 5 rowe 

J>rew, ])reu 

i]?rowen 

thrown 

slepe 

slep, sleep, sleop, 
slup 

byet, bet 

— 

sleep 

bete 

byeten, ibeten 

beat 

lete (late) 

let 

ilate, laten 

let 

drede 

dred 

— 

dread 

lepe 

lep, hliep, hhp 

— 

leap 

wepe 

wep 

— 

weep 

hewe 

hew 

ihewen 

hew 

rowe 

rew, row 

— 

row 

growc 

grew, greu 

igrowen 

grow 


Tile following weak forms are to be met with : — 

idrad (p.p-)? dradde (perf.), and fanged (perf. an4 p*p-)? 

(p.pOj shadde shad (p.p.)? {perf.)> Het (p.p.)? w^ed 

(perf.), 5<^de and wende^ wenie (perf), hanged^ henged (p*p.). 


^ In LaSamon. 


® In LaSamon and Or^mdum* 
U 


3 In Onnuhun, 
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EJSTGLTSII ACCIDENCE. 


[APR 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


falle 

fel, ful 

fallen 

fall 

holde 

held, Imld 

holden 

hold 

walk 

welk 

— 

walk 

under-fong 

-feng 

-fongen 

undertake 

honge, haiige 

heng, heeng 

hongen 

hang 

gon, goon, goo, go 

— 

goon, gon, ygo 

go 

Hote 

bight 

hoten 

call, name 

blowe 

blew 

blowen 

blow 

knowe 

knew 

knowen 

know 

crowe 

crew, creew 

crowe 11 

crow 

growe 

grew 

growen 

grow 

sowe 

sew, seew 

sowen 

sow 

throw 

threw 

throwen 

throw 

slope 

slep, sleep 

slcpen 

sleep 

lepe 

leep, lep 

lopen 

leap 

lete, late 

let, leet 

leten 

let 

hewe 

hew, heew 

hewen 

hew 

bete 

bet, heet 

beten 

beat 

wepe 

wep, weep 

wepen, wopen 

weep 


(1) The following weak forms make their appearance : — 

weeldid)^ walked (perf. and p.p. tinderfonged (perf), 
hangide^ Jiongede[;^^xL)^ hanged^ honged{p,'p.), swej>ide iszveped 

(p. p, ), knoioide (perf. ), sowide (perf, ), sowid (p, p. ), leppide, leple ^perf. ), 
growed (perf)^ leppill^ lept slepte (perf.), slept (p.pO> dredde^ 

d7-adde (perf.), adred, adrad (p.p.). 

(2) Held, keng, are sometimes used for the p.p. 

(3) A mute final e is often found in the perfect, as llewe^ crewe^ 
leete, &c. 

Division II. Class L 


First Period. 


Pres, i. 

Perf. a (ea, £b). 

Pl. 

P.p. 0, 


) belle 

beall 

bullon 

bollen 

bellow 

swelle 

sweal (sweoll) 

swullon 

swollen 

swell 

helpe 

healp 

hnlpon 

holpen 

help 

delfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfen 

delve 

nielte 

mealt 

multon 

molten 

melt 

swelte 

swealt 

swulton 

swolten 

die 

be-teld 5 

teald 

tuldon 

tolden 

cover up 

melee 

raealc 

mulcon 

molcen 

milk 

beige 

bealh (bealg) 

bulgon 

bolgen 

be wroth 

felge 

fe^h (fealg) 

fulgon 

folgen 

go into 



STRONG VERES. 


II.] 
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Prbs. e, i. 


PjL. 

P.P. 74, 


swelge ** 

swealh. (swealg) swulgon 

swolgen, 

swelgen 

swallow 

gille 

geal 

gullon 

gollen 

yell 

gilpe 

gealp 

gulpon 

golpen 

boast 

glide 

geald 

guidon 

golden 

pay 

fa) hlimme 

hlam 

hlummon 

hlummen 

sound 

grimme 

gram 

grummon 

swummon 

grummen 

rage 

swimme 

swam 

swum men 

swim 

climbe 

clamb, clom 

clumbon 

clumben 

climb 

gelimpe 

gelamp 

gelumpon 

gelumpen 

happen 

gerimpe 

geramp 

gerumpoa 

gerumpen 

rumple 

on-ginne 

-gan 

"gunnon 

gunnen 

begin 

linne 

Ian 

lunnon 

lunncn 

cease 

rinne(eorne)ran 

runnon 

runnen 

run 

sinne 

san 

sunnon 

sunnen 

think 

spinne 

span 

spuiinon 

spunnen 

spin 

winne 

wan 

wunnon 

wunnen 

fight (win) 

stinte 

stant 

stunton 

stunten 

stint 

brinte 

J>rant 

J>runton 

]?runLen 

swell 

binds 

band 

bundon 

bundsn 

bind 

finds 

fand 

fundon 

fun den 

find 

grinds 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

grind 

hrinde 

brand 

hrimdon 

hrunden 

push 

swinde 

sw''and 

svvundoxi 

swunden 

pine (swoon) 

J>inde 

Jjand 

]?undon 

]3unden 

swell 

winds 

wand 

wundon 

wuriden 

wind 

crince 

crane 

cruncon 

cruncen 

yield 

^-cwince 

'Cwaiic 

-cwuncon 

-cwuncen 

go out (quench) 

drxnce 

dranc 

druncon 

druncen 

drink 

for-scrincs 

-scranc 

-scruncon 

-scruncen 

shrink 

since 

sane 

sun con 

suncsn 

sink 

stince 

stanc 

stuncon 

stuncen 

stink 

swines 

swanc 

sv^uTicon 

swuncen 

toil 

brings 

brang 

brungoii 

brungen 

bring 

clings 

clang 

clungoii 

clungen 

cling (wither) 

cringe 

crang 

crungon 

crungen 

cringe, fall 

gefringe 

-frang 

-fruiigon 

-frungen 

ask 

geonge 

gsing 

gungon 

— 

go 

singe 

sang 

sungou 

sungen 

sing 

si)ringe 

sprang 

sprungon 

sprungen 

spring 

stings 

stang 

stungon 

stungen 

sting 

swinge 

swang ' 

swungon 

swuiigen 

swing, beat 

gej>inge 

ge>ang 

ge]3ungon 

ge]?ungsn 

grow 

brings 

brang 

Jpwang 

brungon 

brungen 

throng 

pwinge 

pwungon 

pwungein 

constrain 

wrings 

wrang 

wrungon 

wrungen 

wring 

Pres. ea. 

Perf. ea. 

Pl. 74. 

P.P. 0 , 


( 3 ) georre 

gear 

gurron 

gorren 

'Whirr 

meorne 

mearn 

mumon 

mornen 

mourn 

speome 

spearn 

spurnon 

spornen 

spurn 

wsorpe 

wearp 

wurpon 

worpsn 

warp, throw 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve, cut 

deorfs 

dearf 

durfon 

dorfen 

suffer 


u 2 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 




Pres, eo. 

Perf. 

Pn. n. 

P.P. 0. 


hweorfe 

hwearf 

hwiirfon 

hworfen 

return 

steorfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

fitorfen 

starve, die 

sweorfe 

swearf 

swurfon 

sworfen 

cleanse 

weor]Jc 

wearj> 

wurdon 

worden 

become 

sweorce 

swearc 

swurcon 

sworcen 

grow faint 

l)eorge 

bearh 

burgon 

borgen 

guard 

feohte 

feabt 

fuhton 

fohten 

fight 

Pres, e. 

Pkrf. ea (r?). 

Pl. w. 

P.p. a. 


berste 

bearst 

burston 

borsten 

burst 

]>crsce 

]?aarsc 

]5urscon 

]5orscen 

thresh 

gefregue 

gefraegn 

gefrugnon 

gefmgiicn 

ask 

bregde 

brsegd 

brugdon. 

brogden 

braid 

stregde 

stKEgd strugdon strogden 

Second Tekiod. 

strow, sprinkle 

Pres. 

*Perf. 

Pu 

P.p. 


svv«Ue 

swal, swol 

swolzen 

swollen 

swell 

?ielpe 

3ealp, 3 alp 

Sulpen 

5olpen 


J^elle 

Sal 

3uUen 

Sollen 

helpe 

halp, help 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

delve 

dalf, dolf, dclf 

diilfen, dulven 

dolfen, dolven 

delve 

3elde 

Seakl, 3ald 

gulden, Solden 

3 olden 

yield 

swelte 

swalt 

swill ten 

swolten 

swelter, die 

beige 

balg.bselh.belh 

balh 

, bulSen 

bol3en, bolwen 

be angry, s\\ el 

swelSe 

swealh 

swollen 

— 

swallow 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

swummen 

swommen 

swim 

(bi)-linipe 

4omp, -lamp 

-lumpen, -lorn- 

■ -lumpen 

happen 

cHnibe 

clamb, clomb 

pen 

clumben 

clumben 

climb 

b-liiine 

blan 

blunnen 

blunnen 

cease 

(be)-ginue 

(a)-ginne 

]-gan, -gon 

-gunnen 

-gunnen 

begin 

(i)-winne 

-wan, -won 

-wunnen 

-wunnen 

win 

( rinne (irne 
s eorne. 

ran, ron (orn, 
am) 

umen 

runnen 

run 

\ erne) 

/beome. 

born 

burnen 

— 

bum 

* berne, 

1 brinne 

binde 

band, bond 

bunden 

bunden 

bind 

finde 

fand.fond.vond fuiideu 

funden 

find 

grinde 

grand, grond 

ginmden 

gmnden 

grind 

swinde 

'swond 


— 


winde 

wand, wond 

wunden 

wunden 

wind 

jswinche, 

1 swinke 

swanc, swonc 

swunken 

swunken 

roil 

<drinke dranc, drone 

V (drinche) 

drunken 

drunken 

drink 

stmke 

stance stone 

stunken 

stunken 

stink 

singe 

sang, song 

sungen 

sungen 

smg 
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STRONG VERBS, 




Pkes. 

Pbrf. 

Ft., 

P.p. 


5?pringe 

sprang, sprong 

sprungen 

sprungen 

spring 

swinge 

swang, swong 

swungen 

swungen 

swing 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rungen 

rungen 

ring 

clinge 

clang, dong 

clungen 

clungen 

cling 

stinge 

stang, stong 

stungen 

stungen 

sting 

fringe 

f rang, frong 

frungen 

frungen 

throng 

Cweorpe, 

( worpe. 

warp, Jvorp, 
werp 

wurpen 

worpen 

warp 

sterfe 

starf, sterf 

sturven 

storven 

die 

kerfe 

carf, cserf, kerf 

ciirven 

corven 

cut 

wurfe 

(worfe) 

brcKte, 

berste 

warf 

wurfeii 

wurf en , wor- 
fen 

ten brosten, bor- 
steii, brusten, 
bursten 

become 

brast, barst, 
borst 

briis ten, burs 

burst 

fresco 

frash 

frushen 

freshen 

thresh 

swsarce 

— 

swurken 

— 

grow faint 

fehte 

faht, feaht, 
fogt, feht 

fuhten 

fohten, fogten 

tight 

berge 

barh, barg 

burSen 

borSen, 

borwen 

protect 

/ brede 

braid (breid) 

bruiden 

— 1 

braid 

\ abrede 

abred 

— 

abroden J 


(1) Southern English dialects have o for the Northern a in the 

perfect, as = fa?td ; sto?ic = static, &:c. 

( 2 ) A few verbs have become weak in Laoamon, as — 

^nornede (perf.), murned (p-p-) > frmtede (-ptrf,), /rdned (p*p.); 
baf^nde (perf.) ; def^fde (perf,), de?'7jed (p.p.) ; cle7?ide (perf.) \ ringede 
(perf.). Fra'o'bnedd (p.p.) ocCfurs in the Or7?iuhtm, 

Third Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pc. 

P.p. 


helpe 

help.halp.heolp holpen 

holpen * 

nelp 

yelpe 

yalp 

— 

yolpen 

boast 

delve 

dalf 

dolven 

dolven 

delve 

inelte 

malt, molt 

molten 

molten 

mdt 

Selde 

3ald, Sold, 3 eld 

3olden 

3olden, y olden 

yield 

swell) e 

swai 

— 

— 

swell 

climb 

clam 

clomben 

clomben 

climb 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

— 

— 

swim 

ginne 

gan, gon 

gonnen. 

gonnen, gim- 
nen 

' begin 

wmne 

wan, won 

wonnen 

wonnen 

win 

rinne, renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen 

ronnen, run- 
nen 

run 


^ n often dropped in Southern dialects. The Northern dialects prefer u in the 
pi. and p.p. 
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[app 


Pres* 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P. P. 


irne 

orri, arn, yarn 

— 

y-yerne 

run 

linne, b-linno 

blan, Ian 

blonnen 

blcnnen 

lease 

binds 

baiid^ bond’ 

bonden, 

bounden 

bonden, 

bounden, 

bunden 

bind 

finds 

fand, fond, 
vond 

fonden, 

founden 

fonden, funden, 
foufiden 

find 

winds 

wond, wand 

wondsn 

wonden 

wind 

drinks 

drank, dronk 

drunken 

dronken, 

drunken 

drink 

sinks 

sank, sonk 

sunken, 

sonken 

sonken 

sink 

stinks 

stank, stonk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

swinke 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

toil 

singe 

sang, song, 
zang, zong 

songen 

zongen, songen, 
sungen 

sing 

slings 

slong, slang 

slongen 

slongen 

sling 

]>riiige 

prang, prong 

prongen 

prungen 

throng 

springe 

sprang, sprong 

sprongen 

sprongen 

spring 

rings 

rong, rang 

rongen 

rongen, rungen ring 

wrings 

r>rang, wrong 

wrongen 

wrongen 

wring 

stings 

stang, stong 

stongen 

stongen, 

stungen 

sting 

swinge 

s wo ngj swang 

swongen 

swungen 

swing 

ksrve 

carf, kerf 

corven 

corven 

carve 

stervs 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

werpc 

warp 

— 

worpen 

warp 

berste, brest« 

brast, barst, 
borst 

borsten 

borsten, bursten burst 

berSe 

bor5 

— 

bor5en 

protect 

braid 

brede 

braid (to-bred) 




worfe 

wer]3, worp 

worpen 

- 

become 

fists 

fo5t, faght, 
vo3t 

fo3ten 

foSten, foughten fight 


Weak perfects replace strong ones, as : — 

_ Clemde (Early Eng. Poems) ; szvdled (Tristi'am) ; swalte (Ayen- 
bite) ; sivel^ed (P&altQx) ; arnde {"Rohi. of Gl.); helped is a p.p. in 
Psalter; melted; (Havelok). 


Fourth Period, 


Pres* 

Perp, 

Pl. 

P.p. 


swelle 

swall 

swollen 

swollen 

swell 

heipe 

halp, holp 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

dclv« 

dalf 

dolven 

dolven, delven 

delve 

meltc 

malt, molt 

molten 

molten 

melt 

swelte 

swelt 



die 

3elde, Seelde 

3tild, 3old, Seld Solden, 3elden 

3 olden 

yield 

swim 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

swommen 

swommen 

cHmbe 

clamb, clomb 

clomben, 

clamben 

clomben 

climb 

bigin ne 

(bi)gaii 

(bi)gonnen, 

(bi)gunnen 

(bi)gunnen, 

(bi)gonnen 

begin 

spinne 

span 

spunnen 

sponnen 

spin 
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STRONG VERBS. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Fl. 

P.p, 

win 

winne 

van, won 

wonnen 

wonnen 

renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen, runnen 

runnen, ronnen 

run 

stinte 

— 



stenten 

stint (stop) 

binde 

bond, boond, 
bound, band 

bounden 

bounden 

bind 

finde 

fond, foond 

founden 

founden 

found 

grinde 

grond, grand 

grounden 

grounden 

grind 

winde 

wond 

wounden 

•wounden 

wind 

sinke 

sank, sonk 

sonken 

sonken, sunken sink 

drinke 

drank, dronk 

uronken 

drunken 

drink 

swinke 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

toil 

stinke 

stank, stonk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

shi'inke 

shrank 

shronken 

shronken 

shrink 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rongen 

rongen, rungen 

ring 

singe 

sang, ^oong, 
song 

songen 

songen, suiigen 

sing 

stinge 

stong 

stongen 

stongen, 

stungen 

sting 

springe 

sprang, sprong, sprongen 
sproong 

sprongen, 

sprungen 

spring 

thringe 

throng 

throngeii, 

thrungen 

throngen 

throng 

wringe 

wrong, wrang 

wrongen 

wrongen 

wring 

kerve 

karf 

korven 

korven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

worthe 

worth 


worthen 

become 

breste 

brast, brost, 
Brest, barst, 
borst 

brosten, 

barsten, 

borsten 

brosten, 

borsten 

burst 

i hreshe 

thrasch 

throsheu 

throslien 

thresh 

breide 

Cto«)brayd 

— 

, — 

braid 

liSte 

fast, fauSt 

foSten, fouSten 

fou5ten 

fight 


(1) Weak perfects — helpede^ delvide, ?neltide^ ^eMide^ kervyde^ 

rennede^ ikresc/itde swymmed (Allit. Poems). 

(2) Weak p.p. — helped^ t/ires/ied^ hray'^ede (Wickliife). 


Division II, Class II. 
First Period. 


Pres. z. 
i) cwele 
ge-dwele 
hele 
hwele 
stele 
swele 


Perf. ie,. a. 
cwfel ^ 

-dwsel 

hsel 

hwsel 

stael 

swasl 


cwolen 

-dwolen 

holen 

hwolen 

stolea 

swolen 


kill 

err 

hide, cover 
sound 
steal 
sweal 


[2) nime 

cwime, cume 


nam (nom) numen 

cwam (cwom, com) cunien 


steal, take' 
come 


^ FI. cmmlon. All verbs of this class have a long vowel in plurat 
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( 3 ) 

Pkes. 

bere 

Perf» 

baer 

P.p. 

boren 

bear 

a cere 

acaer 

scoren 

shear 


tere 

t.-er 

toren 

tear 


ge-J>were 

-fvvser 

J>woren 

weld 


sprcce 

spraec 

sprecen 

speak 


brece 

brsec 

brocen 

break 

(i) 

Pebs. 

stele 

Second 

PiSRF. 

atal (stalen, pL) 

Period. 

P. P. 

Stolen 

steal 

(2) 

nime 

nam, nom, naeni 

numen, noineu 

steal 

come, cume 

(nomen, netnen, 
pL) 

com (coinen, pL) 

cumen, coinen 

come 

' 3 ) 

bere 

bser, bar, bor, beer 

boren 

bear 

soere, aebtere 

(pi. beren, barren) 
scar, schser 

scoren 

shear 


tere 

tar (toren, pi.) 

toren 

tear 

(4) break 

brae, brsec, brCac, 

broken 

break 


Speke, spxke 

brec (brocen, 
braken, pi.) 
spac, sp£Bc, spec 

speken, spoken 

speak 


(pL speeken, 

speken) 




Weak perfect — helede (Laoamon). 


Third Period. 


Pees. 

Pbrf. 

P.Rr 


(r) hele, hile 

hal 

holen 

hide 

stele 

stel, stal 

stolen 

steal 

(a) nime 

nom, 11am 

nomen, numen 

steal 

come 

com, cam 

comen, cumen 

come 

(3) bere 

ber, bar, bor 

boren 

bear 

schei-e 

seller, schar, .schor 

schoren, schorn 

shear 

tere 

tar 

toren 

tear 

(4) breke 

brae, brek 

broken 

break 

speke 

spac, spec 

spoken 

speak 


Fourth 

: Period. 


Pres. 

Pbrf. 

P.p. 


stele 

»tal, staal, stol, 

stolen 

steal 


stel 



nime 

nam, nom, nem 

nomen 

take, steal 

come, cume 

cam, com 

coinen, cumen 

come 

bere 

bar, baar, beer, bor boren, born 

hear 


(bare) 


[akp 



n.] 


VJIRBS. 

?97 


Perf. 

P.P. 


schere ^ 

schar 

schoren 

sherj: 

tere (teere) 

tar (tare) 

toren, torn 

tear 

breke, breeke 

brak (brake), breek 

broken 

break 

Speke 

spak (spake), spek 

spoken 

speak 

Weak perfects 

— Jiilede and terede (Wickliffe). 



Division II. Class HI. 



First 

Period. 



Perf. tn (pk 

P.P. L 


drepe 

draip 

drepen 

strike, kill 

swefe 

swrnf 

swefen 

sleep 

wefe 

wmf 

wefen 

weave 

ete 

set 

eten 

eat 

frete 

frset 

freten 

;at up 

mete 

mset 

meten 

nete, measure 

cnede 

ensed 

cneden 

mead 

trecle 

treed 

treden 

:read 

cwe]Je 

cwaeb 

ewefen 

luoth 

lese 

Ises 

Jesen 

gather 

ge-nese 

-naes 

-nesen 

recover 

wese 

waes 

wesen 

be (was; 

wrece 

wrsec 

wrecen 

wreak 

wege 

wseg 

wegen 

carry 

gift-*' 

geaf 

gifen 

give 

(forjgite 

-geat 

-giten 

(for)get 

on-gite 

-geat 

-geten 

perceive 

seohe (seo 

seah (pi, s^gon. 

gesen, gesewen 

see 


sawon) 



friege 

frseg 

gefregen 

inquire 

liege 

ISEg 

legen 

lie 

Vlcge 

]3eah, ])ah (pi. 

Jjegen 

take 


kaigon) 



sitte 

ssst 

geseten 

sit 

V>idde 

b^d 

beden 

bid 


Second Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


drepe 

drap 

dropeu 

slay 

3ete 

set, et, at, scat 

eten 

eat 


(under)3ite,(biSete) -5a:t, -gat, -Sat -Set -Seten,-geten,-5iten perceive 


(for)frete 

frset 

freten 

fret 

mete 

mset 

meten 

mete 

trede 

trsed (pk treden), 
trad 

treden 

tTiiSid 

qne^e 

ewe]?, quse]?, cwaT? 
(pi. ewsefen, 
que]?en) 

quejen 

quoth 


wses (pL. weren) 


was 

wxeke 

wxscc, wrec 

wreken, wroken 

wreak 



ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


29S 


[apt. 


Pees. Peek. P.p. 



3mf, 3af, 3ef 

given. Seven 

give 

lyge 

laei, leai, la33 (pi. 
■Seven, laeSen) 

leien, laien, leSen 

lie 

seOj se 

ssch, seih, sag, seg, 
sah. (pi. saeSen, 
segen) 

seSen, sen, sogen, 
sowen 

see 

sitte 

saet (pi. seten), sat, 
set 

seten 


bidde 

baed, bed, bad (pi. 
baeden, beden, 
boden) 


bid 


Treddcd — trodden occurs in Ormulum, 1 . 5728. 



Third 

Period. 


Pres, 

Perp. 

P.p. 


drepe 

drap 

— 

slay 

ete 

et 

fret^ 

eten 

eat 

frete 

freten 

fret 

3ete 

Sat, Sot, Set 
trad 

Seten, Siten 

get 

trede 

treden, troden 

tread 

quebe 

qiiob, qua]?, quad 

— 

quoth 

wreke 

wrak, wrek 

vToken 

wreak 

Sire 

Sef, Saf 

Siven, Soven 

give 

lie 

ligge, lie 

lai, lei, leS 

leyen, liggen 

Sitte 

sat, zet 

seten 

sit 

bidde 

bad, bed 

beden 

bid 

se, seye 

say, sau, saw, 
sagb, sauh, sei 

seyen, seien, sewen, 

see 


zoSen, zeSen, 



seen,- sain, sen 


Fourth Period. 


Pres, 

weve 

ete 

mete 

5ete 

trede (treede) 
quefe 
wreke 
se 


5ife, 3efe, 3eve 
sitte 
bidde 
ligge, lie 


Perf. 

P.p. 


waf ? 

woven 

weave 

et, eet 

eten 

eat 

mat, met 

meten 

mete 

Seet, Sat, Sot 

Setten, Soten 

get 

trad (trade) 

treden, troden 

tread 

quod 

— . 

quoth 

wrak, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

saS, say, sei, sagb, 
saw, sis, sib, 
sauh, saugh 

seien, seen 

see 

Saf, Sef, yof 

Siven, Seven, yoven give 

(sate) 

bad 

sitten, seeten, seten 

sit 

bid 

lay, ley 

leyen, leien 

lie 


Weak ibrms — metide for inat or met 



a.] 


STRONG VERBS, 


Division II. Class IV. 


First Period. 


Pres, a, Perf. S (pi. 6 ), 

[i) ale 61 

P.p. <2. 
aien 

shine 

gale 

g 61 

galen 

sing 

fare 


faren 

fare, go 

stape 

stop 

stapen 

step 

scape 

scop 

scapen 

shape 

grafe 

grof 

grafen 

dig 

scafe 

sc6f 

scafen 

shave 

rafe 

rof 

rafen 

rob 

hlade 

bldd 

hladen 

load 

wade 

wud 

waden 

wade, go 

ace 

6c 

acen 

ache 

bace 

hoc 

bacen 

bake 

sace 

s6c 

sacen 

fight 

tace 

toe 

tacen 

take 

wace 

w6c 

wacen 

wake 

wasce 

w6sc 

wsescen 

wash 

drage 

dr6h 

dragen 

drag, draw 

gnage 

gn6h 

gnagen 

gnaw 

(2) sceatSe 

sc6d 

5ceat5en 

scathe 

sceace 

seCe 

scaceu 

shake 

leahe 

16 h 

ieahen, lean 

blame 

sleahe 

sl6h 

slagen, sleahben 

slay 

]?weahe 

]>w6h 

pwegen 

wash 

weaxe 

wox 

weaxen 

wax 

^3) spane 

spun 

spanen 

allure 

stande 

st6n 

standen 

stand 

(4) swerxge, swarie 
hebbe (hafie) 

s\v6r 

sworen 

swear 

h6f 

hafen 

heave 

hleahhe, hlehhe 

hluh 

hleahhen 

laugh 

Pkes. 
guile, Selle 

Second 

Pekk. 

goU (pi. gollen, 

Period. 

P.p. 

3olen 

sing, yell 

fare 

gulleu) 

for 

faren 

go, fare 

scape 

scop 

scaepen, scapen 

shape 

grave 

grof 

graven 

grave 

lade 

[lodj 

laden 

lade 

wade 

wod 

waden 

go 

wasshe 

wesh,^ weosch, 

washen, v/^schen 

wash 

bake 

weis, wuesch 
bok, book 

baken 

bake 

(for)sake 

-soc 

-sakeii 

forsake 

take 

toe 

taken 

take 

ake 

oc 

— 

ache 

wakie, wake 

woe 

waken 

wake 
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ENGLISH ACCIJJENCE 


300 


Pres. 

Prrf. 

P.P- 


drage, drava* 

droll, droiih, drog , 

cIra.Sen, dragen. 

draw 

drug (pi- drow^ 
cu) 

si oh, slash, slog, 
siugj slouh Ipl. 
slo wen) 

drawen, drogeu 

sle 

slo wen, slaSeii, 
sleSen, sleien, 
slayven, slagen, 
slain 

slay 

de, t]a.y llu 

do5 

vJa3en 

Ray 

vvaxe 

weox, wex, wax 

waxen, wr.’ten, 
woxen. 

ivax 

stand 

stod 

.standen 

stand 

swcrie 

swor 

sworen 

swear 

stepe 

stop 

stopen 

step 

hseve, hvife 

heaf, ha;f, hef, 
hof, lieof 

heoveii, hofen, 
hoven 

heave 


loh 

lojen, lowen 

laugh 

Weak perfects 

: — takecie (La3.) • 

= toe ; htfed = 

AcfiO.E. 

Second Series); ^ 

vakeden = woe (La5. Text B)* 

Third Period. 

Pres. 

Ferf. 

P.p. 


.c;ale 

3al, 5oI 

— 

sino:, veil 

.stondc 

-Stod 

standen, stonden 

stand 

fare 

for 

faren 

fare 

swere 

swor, swat 

sworen, sworn 

swear 

schape 

schop 

schapen 

shape 

wade 

wed 

— 

go 

wasne 

wesch, wosch 

wascheri 

wash 

.schake 

scholc 

schake n 

shake 

ake 

ok 

(oken) 

ache 

fonsake 

forsok 

forsaken 

forsake 

take 

tok 

taken 

take 

wake 

wok 

waken 

wake 

tlrawe 

drew, drouh, 
drew 

drawen 

draw 

waxe, wexe 

wax, wex 

waxen, woxen 

wax 

-sle, sla, slo 

slow, siogh, 
slouh, siou 

slawen, slain 

slay 

de, da, do, fla3e 

flogh, flouh, vleaS Rain, flaweu 

flay 

lighe, lawghe, 
lileSe 

low, lows 

— 

laugh 

stepe 

step, stap 

stopen, stoiipen 

step 

hefe, hebbe 

hof 

Fourth 

hoven, heven 

Period. 

heave 

Pres 

PERF. 

P.R 


stoiide, standc 

Stod, stood 

ai-ujuiden, standen 

stand 

swere, sweere 

swer, swor, swoor 

sworen 

swear 

fare 

for 

faren, foren 

go, fare 

shape 

shop 

shapen 

shape 

stepe 

— 

stopen, stoupen 

step 

heue 

haf, hef, hof 

hoven 

heave 

grave 

(grof) 

graven 

grave 


[AIPP. 


Hoiu. 



STRONG VERBS. 


n.] 


Pres. 

lade^ 

Peer 

P.p. 


lade 

laden 

load 

schave 

schoof 

schavcn, schoven 

shave 

wasche 

wesch, wosch 

waschen 

wash 

bake 

book 

baken 

bake 

schake 

schok, schook 

sciiaken 

shake 

forsake 

forsok 

forsaken 

forsake 

take 

tokj took 

taken 

take 

wake 

woak 

waken 

wake 

ake, aake, aclie 

ok 

— 

ache 

draw 

dro5, drow, 
drowli, drew, 
droiih 

drawen 

draw 


gncw, gnow 

gnawen 

gnaw 

lughe, la we, ley3e 

low, low5, lo3, 
lough, loowa 

la3en 

laugh 

sle, slca, sla 

slo3, slow, slew, 
slew3 

slain, slaweii, 
slawn 

slay 

fle, flo 

flouh 

flain 

flay 

wexe, waxe 

wox, wax, wex. 

woxen, waxen, 

wax 


wseex wexen 
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(1) Weak pei'fects ; — Collide, ^ellide^ shapiat^ si ept ^ hevede^ graved^ 
schaved, waschede, dakede, shockide^ shakide, wakidCf aMde^ le'd^cde^ 
d7'awede^ waxed, 

(2) Weak p.p, : — heved^ graved^ waischid^ ivaked^ shapid^ awakid 


Division IL Class V. 


First Period. 


Pkes. t 
cine 

Pekf* rt. 
can 

Pl, i, 
cinon 

P.p. 2 , 
cinen 

split 

dwine 

dwan 

dwinon 

dwincn 

dwindle 

ginc 

gan 

ginon 

ginen 

yawn 

hrine 

hran 

hrinon 

hrine n 

touch 

hwine 

hwan 

hwinon 

hwinen 

whi^ 

seine ^ 

sc^n 

scinon 

scinen 

shine 


grSp 

gripon 

gripen 

gripe 

nipe 

nap 

nipoii 

nipen 

darken 

ripe 

rap 

ripon 

ripen 

reap 

to-slipe 

-sl^p 

-slipon 

-slipen 

dissolve 

be-life 


-lifon 

-lifen 

remain 

clife 

cm 

cHfon 

clifen 

cleave 

drife 

drdf 

drifon 

drifen 

drive 

scrife 

scraf 

sciifon 

scrifen 

shrive 

slife 

sldf 

slifon 

slifen 

split 

swife 

swdf 

swifon 

swifen 

sweep, turn 

spiwe 

bite 

spaw 

spiwon 

spiwen 

spew 

b^t 

biton 

biten 

bite 

flite 

Mt 

fliton 

fliten 

flite, strive 

knite 

hn^t 

hniton 

hniten 

butt 

sltte 

sl^ 

sliton 

sliten 

slit 
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EN-GLISJ7 ACCIDENCE. [app. 


PK1£S. t 
smite 

Perf. d, 
smdt 

Pf . 2. 
smiton 

P.p. u 
smiten 

smite 

l?wSte 

]?wat 

pwiton 

]>witen 

cut off 

w!te 

wat 

witon 

witen 

see, visit, go 

wlite 

wlat 

wliton 

wliten 

look 

write 

wrdt 

writon 

vvriten 

write 

bide 

biid 

bidon 

biden 

bide 

cide 

cad 

cidon 

ciden 

chide 

glide 

glad 

glidoii 

gliden 

glide 

guide 

gndd 

gnidon 

eimlen 

hliden 

mb 

hlide 

hlad 

hlidon 

cover 

ride 

rad 

ridon 

riden 

ride 

slide 

slad 

slid'on 

sliden 

slide 

stride 

strdd 

stridon 

striden 

stride 

wride 

wrad 

wridon 

wriden 

bud 

liCe 

IdtJ 

lidon 

lideii 

sail 

mide 

mats 

midon 

miden 

hide 

scritSe 

scraO 

sendon 

scriden 

go 


sndty 

snidon 

sniden 

slit 

writSe 

wrii‘5 

wridon 

wriden 

writhe, wreathe 

wri?5e 

wratJ 

writJon 

writien 

bud, grow 

^-grise 

-grds 

-grison 

-grisen 

dread 

d-rise 

ras 

rison 

risen 

rise 

blice 

bide 

blicon 

blicen 

shine 

sice 

sac 

sicon 

sicen 

sigh 

snice 

sndc 

snicon 

snicen 

sneak 

st^ce 

strac 

stricon 

stricen 

go 

swice 

swac 

swicon 

svvicen 

deceive 

wice 

wac 

wicon 

wicen 

yield 

hnige 

hndh 

hnigon 

hnigen 

nod 

mige 

mdh 

migon 

migen 

water 

sige 

sah 

sigon 

sigen 

sink 

stige 

stall 

stigon 

stigen 

ascend 

wige 

wah 

wigon 

wigen 

fight 

lihe 

Idh (lag) 

ligon 

ligen 

lead, give 

sihe (seo) 

sdh 

sigon 

Sigen 

strain 

dhe (teo) 

tah (teah) 

tugon (tigon) 

tigen, togen 

draw, pulj 

]>ihe (]?eo) 

IJah 

(pigon) ]JUgon 

J»ogeii 

grind 

wrihe (wreo) 

wrah (wredh) 

wrigon 

wrogen, wrigen 

cower 

Pkes. 

chine 

Perf. 
chan, chon 

Second Period. 

Pl. P.p. 

— chinen 

split 

seine 

scsen, son (-= 

shine n 

shinen 

shine 

rine 

shon) 

ran 


rinen 

touch 

gripe 

grap, grop. 

gripen 

gripen 

gripe 

npe 

gr^p 

rop 

ripen 

ripen 

reap 

drive 

draf, drof, 

drifen 

driven, drifen 

drive 

fsrife 

dTiSif 

braf 

prifen 

Jjrifen 

thrive 

bite 

bat, bot 

biten 

biten 

bite 

sen rive 

schrof 

schriven 

schriven 

shrive 

siite 

slat 

siiten 

'sliten 

slit 

strive 

strof 

striven 

striven 

strive 



II.] 

STI^OdSdG 

V£:rbs. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pe. 

P.P. 


smite 

sxnat^ smot, 
smset 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

write 

wrat, wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

wite 

wat 

witen 

witen 

go 

wHte 

wlset 





look 

a-bide 

-bad, -bod 

-biden 

-biden 

abide 

stride 

strad 




strive 

glide 

glad, glmd, 
glod 

rad, rod, rsea 
gnad ^ 

gliden 

gliden 

glide 

ride 

riden 

riden 

ride 

gnide 

— 

gniden 

rub 

litJe 

la«, lse?y 

— 

UtJen 

sail 

snit5e 

snast)', snatJ 

sni?5en 

snitJen 

cut 

ScritSe 

scra'5, scrotS 

scri£?en 

scritSen 

go 

writJe 

wraeS 

. — 

wri?5en 

writhe 

a-rise 

-ras, -ros, 

-raes 

-risen 

-risen 

rise 

a-^ise 

-gras, -gros 

— 

-grisen 

dread 

strike 

strak 

striken 

striken 

go 

swike 

swac 

swlken 

swiken 

deceive 

si3e 

sah, seh, soh 

siSen 

siSen 

sink 

sti3e 

steih, ste3, 
stab, stseh 

stiSen 

stiSen, ntien 

ascend 

teo 

tab, tseh, teb 

tuSen 

toSen, tuhen 

accuse 

feo 

l^seh, "beg, T?eab l)i3en 

]3o3en, powen 

grow, thrive 

wreo 

wreib 

wn3en. 

wrien wriSen, wrien 

cover 


Weak forms — li^ede, li^de = ia^ (La5.) ; bilcrfde = helaf (La50 5 
hilefed (p.p. Orm.) ; bilefde (Aiicren Riwle) ; ^conede, ^enede (from 
^eofzzan, ginian, to yawn — a weak verb) occurs in SL Marherete. 


^Third Period* 


Pres. 

chine 

Perf* 
chon, chan 

Pl. 

P.p. 

chinen 

split 

schine 

schon 

schinen 

schinen 

shine 

ripe, repe 

[rop] 

— 

ropen 

reap 

gripe 

grop 

gripen 

gripen 

gLripe 

drive 

drife, drive 

draf, drof 

driven 

driven 

schrive 

schrof 

schriven 

schriven 

shrive 

(to) rive 

Prife, thrive 

-rof 

-riven 

-riven 

rive 

throf 

thrifen 

thrifei? 

thrive 

bite 

bot, bat 

biten 

biten 

bite 

jflite 

dot 

— 

— 

strive 

smite 

smat, smot 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

write 

wrat, wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

abide 

abad, abod 

abiden 

abiden 

abide 

ride 

rad, rod 

riden 

riden 

ride 


— 

— 

chidden 

chide 

gnide 

gnad 

gniden 

gniden 

mb 

stride 

strad, strod 

striden 

striden, 

strive 

writhe 

wro]> 

— 

wri])en 

wmhe 

rise^ 

ras, ros 

risen 

risen 

rise 

agrise 

agros 

agrisen 

agrisen 

dread 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 


[app 


Pres. 

Pkrp. 

Pl. 

P.p 


strice 

strek 

- — . 

— 

go 

sti?>e 

ste3, stegh, 
stey, steaS 

— 

stiSen 

ascend 

tco, te 

tey 

— 

to3en 

draw 

wre 

wreigh 

— 

wroSen 

covrr 


(1) Weal< perfects — gripte^ schinde^ chiddi^ hiswiked^ hilifte^ 

helafte^ hlefede, 

(2) Some singular forms (especially in Northern writers) have a 
mute <?, as smate^ hate, ahade, abode, 

(3) Northern writers keep a (or 0) in the plural instead of t, as raj 
= ris(en). 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 


P.p. 


schine 

scbon, schoon 

shinen 

shinen 

shine 

repe 

— 

— 

ropen 

reap 

dryve 

drof, draf 

driven 

driven 

drive 

shryve 

shrof 

sliriven 

shriven 

shrive 

stryve 

strof, stroof 

striven 

striven 

strive 

thrive 

throf 

thriven 

thriven 

thrive 

byte 

bot, boot, bat 

biten 

biten ■ 

bite 

fiite 

flot 

— 


strive 

smyte 

smot, smoot, 
smat 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

wr^j-te 

wrot, wroot, 
wrat 

writen 

writen 

write 

thwite 

— 

— 

thwiten 

cut 

bide 

bod, bood, 
bad 

biden 

biden 

bide 

chide 

— 


chidden 

chide 

glide 

glod, glood 

gliden 

^liden 

glide 

ryde 

siyde 

rodj rood, rad 

riden 

riden 

ride 

slood 

sliden 

sliden 

slide 

stride 

strad 

— 


stride 

wrythe 

wrooth 

— 

writhen, 

^ wrethen 

writhe 

ryse 

ros, roos, ras 

risen 

risen 

rise 

Ca)grise 

-gros 

—I 

-grisen 

dread 

ste3e, stye 

stey^ steiiS, 
stigh 

stiSen 

stiSen 

ascend 

wrie 

»«• 

— 

wrien 

cover 

tee 

tigb 

— 

towen 

draw 


Weak perfects — du^nede, agriside, sykide, sti^ed (Wickliffe); p.p. 
dwined (Chaucer). 

In Alliterative Poems we find \~fine, to cease, with a strong 
perf. fan ; and trine, to go (of Norse oricfin), with perf, iron. 



Prbs. <p^(va). 

creep e 

dreope 

geope 

slupe 

supe 

cleofe 

deofe, duie 

sceofe, scufe 

leoTe 

reofe 

b reowe 

ccowe 

lireowe 

|?reo\ve 

breotc 

fleote 

geote 

greote 

hleote 

brute 

late 

neote 

reote 

scote 

)?eote 

a-]^reote 

beode 

cneode 

creode 

leode 

reode 

strdde 

a-breotSe 

a-hatJe 

hreotJe 

seoiGe 

ceose 

dreose 

freo-se 

be-greose 

hreose 

for-leose 

brace 

Idee 

reoce 

smeocc 

suce* 

bflge 

dreoge 

deogc 


STRONG VERBS. 

Division II. 

Class ri. 


First Period. 


Pl. u. 

P.p. i?. 

creap 

crupon 

cropen 

dreap 

fldrupon 

dropen 

gedp 

gupon 

gopen 

sleap 

slupon 

slopen 

seap 

supon 

sopen 

deaf 

clufon 

clofen 

deaf 

dufon 

dofen 

sceaf 

scufon 

scofen 

leaf 

lufon 

lofen 

reaf 

rufon 

rofen 

breaw 

bruwon 

browen 

ccaw 

cuwon 

cowen 

hredw 

hruwon 

hrowen 

bredw 

bruwon 

Jirowen 

fn-eat 

hr u ton 

broten 

flerlt 

fluton 

floten 

gedt 

guton 

go ten 

great 

gruton 

groten 

hledt 

hluton 

hloten 

hreat 

hruton 

hroten 

ledt 

luton 

loten 

neat 

nut on 

noten 

redt 

niton 

roten 

sc^dt 

scuton 

scoten 

beat 

}iuton 

]ioten 


“j>redt 

bead 

cnead 

credd 

ledd 

redd 

stread 

>breat5 

-beats 

hredtS 

seats 

ceas 

dreas 

freds 

-greas 

hreas 

-leas 

bredc 

ledc 

rede 

smedc 

sedc 

beab 

dreah 

fleah 


-J>ruton 

enudon 

crudon 

ludon 

rudon 

strudon 

-brutSon 

-hudon 

hrudon 

sudon 

curon 

druron 

fruron 

-gruron 

hruron 

-luron 

brucon 

lucon 

rucon 

smucon 

sucon 

bugon 

drugon 

fiugon 


boden 

cnoden 

croden 

loden 

roden 

stroden. 

"brotSen 

-boden 

hroden 

soden 

coren 

droren 

froren 

-groren 

hroren 

-loren 

brocen 

locen 

rocen 

smocen 

socen 

bogen 

drogen 

flogen 


creep 

drop 

take up 

dissolve 

sup 

cleave 

dive 

shove 

love 

reave 

brew 

chew 

rue 

throe 

break 

float 

pour 

greet 

cast lots 

snore 

lout, bow 

enjoy 

weep, cry 

shoot 

howl 

loathe, irk 

bid 

knot 

crowd 

grow 

redden 

despoil 

to make wt >rsc 

spoil 

adorn 

seethe 

choose 

mourn 

freeze 

frighten 

rush 

lose 

brook, use 

lock 

reek 

smoke 

suck 

bow 

suffer 

fiv 



3 o 6 ENGfJSII A CCIDENCE. 


Fees. (^)- 

Perf. e/i. 

Pl. 71. 

P.p. 0. 

lie 

tmgf^ 

ledh 

higon 

iogen 

smugc 

smeah 

smugon 

smoger 

creep 

fteche (fieO 

0eah 

flugon 

flogen 

flee 

tsohe <£e6) 

teah 

tugon 

togen 


Oco 

t?eab 

tSugon 

tJogen 

thrive 

wred 

wreah wrugon wrogen 

Second pERidb. 

cover 

PiLSS. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


crepe 

crap, crep 

cnipon 

cropen 

creep 

deoie 

desef, def 



— 

dive 

sjcuve 

scaf, sca;f, 
scef 

scuven, 

schoven 

schoven 

shov'5 

clcove 

clsnf 

cliiven, cliifen 

cloven, clofen 

cleave 

brewe 

brew 

— 

browen 

brew 

reowe 

raiw. rew, reiiw. 
reii 

» 


rue 


gset, get 

guten 

goten 

pour 

sceotc 

sccat^ scset, 
scbeat, schet 

scuten 

scoten 

shoot 

vleote, fiete 

fiet, flast 

fluten 

floten 

float 

Inte 

I eat 

luten 

loten 

bow 

beoda, bede, 
bidde 

bted, bad, bed, 
bead 

buden, biden 

boden, beden, 
beoden 

bid 

for-beode 

-bsed, -bad, 
-bead 

-buden 

-boden 

forbid 

cheose 

chses, che.*; 

curen, chosen 

coren, chosen 
froren 

choose 

frese 

— 

— 

freeze 

reose, resc 

raes, res 

— 


rush 

leosc 

Isc.s, les, lees, 
leas 

loren, luren 

loren 

lose 

seol>e 

sej? 

sudcn 

fioden 

seethe 

hike 

Isec, lok 

luken 

loken 

lock 

suke 

saec, soc 

silken 

soken 

suck 

bu2>e, buwe 

bash, ball, beh, 
beih 

bu3en 

bo3en 

bow, be *d 

driSe 

dreih, dreg 

dro.^en 

dro3en, drohen suffer 

U3e, le5e, lu3e 

Ifeli, leli 

lii3en 

lo3en 

lie 

deo 

dseb, fleh, fleih 

flu3en, fluwen 

flu3en, flo3en 

fly 

fleo 

flash, fleh, 
fleah, fleih, 

flo3en, flowen, 
fluen 

flo3en, flowen 

flee 


flei 

(1) Weak perfects x—Iosede^ bcf^ede^ resden (La5.) ; de/de = 
(St Marherete)- 

( 2 ) Weak p.p . : — ziosed biie/td' {Orm.). 


Pkes. 

crepe 

deve 

bpftwe 


Perf. 
creap 
clef, cleef 
brew 


Third Period. 

Pu P.P. 

Cl open cropen 

cloven cloven 

browen browen 


creep 

cleave 

brew 


[app. 


dived 
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Pres. 

schete 

Pbrf. 

schet, scliot. 

Pl. 

schoten 

P.p, 

schoten. 

shoot 

scliuve 

scheat, sset 
schef, schof 

schoven 

schotten 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

brew 

— 

browen 

brew 

rewe 

reu 

— 


me 

bcte 

yhet^ Set 

Soten 

Soten, Set(en) 

pour 

loute, lute, lote 

leat 

louten 

louten, loten 

bow 

Hete 

fiet 


floten 

float 

bede 

bed, bad 

boden 

boden, beden 

bid 

sefe 

sep, seaux, sod 

soden 

soden, sodden 

seethe 

chese, cliese 

dies, dieas 

chosen 

chosen, corn, 

choose 

lese 

les, lyeas, lees 

lesen, losen. 

coreii 

losen, loren. 

lose 

frese 

fres 

loren 

frosen 

lorn 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

ioke, hike 

leac, lok 

loken 

loken 

look 

a-buSe, abowe 

”beaS 

-bowen 

“boScn, -bowen 

bow 

Ii3e 

leiffh 

— 

lowen 

lie 

fle, fiiSe 

fleh, fley, flegh flowen 

flowen 

fly 

fle, fle5e 
driSe 

flew, fleit, fley 

flowen 

flowen 

flee 

dregh 

— 

— 

suffer 


Weak forms : — /ost, lest^ {J)i)louked, bowed, ligJied^ fted, schelte. 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


crepe 

crop (crope) 

cropen 

cropen 

creep 

soupe 

soop, sop 

— 

sopen 

sup 

clyve, cleve 

cleef, clef 

cloven, eleven 

cloven 

cleave 

Rchove 

schof 

— 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

brew 


hrowen 

brew 

for-bede 

-beed, -had 

-beden 

-boden, -biden, 

bid 

sc the 

seth 



-beden 
soden, sothen 

seethe 

3eete, yete 

.lOt 

— 

3oten 

pour 

schete 

schcte 

— 

schoten 

shoot 

flete 

flet, fleet, fiot * 

— 


float 

chese 

dies, chees, 

chosen, chesen 

chosen 

choose 

frese 

chos 

frees, fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

leese 

les, lees 

losen 

losen, loren 

lose 

brouke 

broke 

— 

— 

brook (enioT 

loke 

lek 

— 

loken 

lock 

liSe, He 

lei5 


lowen 

lie 

flee, fle3e, 

flei3, flew, 

fle wen 

flowen 

fly 

flieSe 
flee, fiiShe 

flegh, fleigh 
fleiS, flew 

flowen 

flowen 

flee 


(1) Weak perfects : — brewede^ sethede^ 3^£zde^ 3otte^ schotit fietide 
towtide, cheside, /reside, losed, losie^ leste, howide, liede, fledde, 

( 2 ) Weak p.p. ; — se/io£^ cleft^ lowtid, lost, lest, lyed, fled^ ylokked^ 
bowid, soupide. 


X 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


[app. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WEAK VERBS. 

First Period. 


Class I, 


(i) Radical short — The first class has thC connecting vowel e 
{=52= ?V?), and contains verbs with short and long radical vowels, as 
ner^e-de (perf. ), ne 7 '-e-d (p.p.)* 


(2) Radical lo 7 ig , — ^The connecting vowel is lost in the perfects of 
those verbs with long radicals. 


Inf. 

Perf, 

P.p. 



d^I-de 

ged^l-ed 

divide 

m^n-an 

n;^n-de 

m^n-ed 

lament 

l^d-an 

l^d-de 

i^d-ed 

lead 

dSm-an 

dOin-de 

d^m-ed 

deem 

fed-an 

fed-de 

fSd-ed 

feed 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



The perfect and p.p. of the following verbs retain the original 
radical vowel (^) of the stem :i — 

rtec-an s6h-te s6h-t seek 

ruh-te rQh-t reck 


(3) Stems ending in 777/^, 7 zg^ rzTz, rn, nd^ 7 'd, lose the connecting, 
vowel c in the perfect. 

The perfects of stems in 77771 drop n before de. 


nemn-aa 

spreng’-an 

baern-an 

styrm-an 


nem-de 

spreng‘de 

bsem-de 

styrjji-de 


memn-e-d 

spreng-e-d- 

bscrn-e-d 

styrzn-e-d 


name 

spring 

burn 

storm 


(4) Stems ending (through gemination) in //, 777771, ss, dd, eg, a , 
PP (for lj\ mj\ sj, dj\ §j, cj\ pj), have no connecting vowel in the 
perfect. 


wemm-an 
cenn-an 
spill -an 
^hredd-an 
leeg-an 


wem-de 

cen-de 

spil-de 

dhred-de 

leg-de 


wemm-e-d 

cenn-e-d 

spiU-e-d 

^hredd-e-d 

leg-e-d 


defile 

bring forth 
spill 
rescue 
lay 


^ The € is caused by the lost connecting vowel / ip + t =s e). 
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Some v^rbs 

in the perfect and 

p.p, retain 

the radical vowel C^cl 

of the stem. 



Inf. 

Perf. 

P.p. 



cwell-an 

cvveal-de 

eweal-d 

kill 


sell-an 

seal-de 

seal-d, sabd 

sell 


tel ban 

teal-de 

teal-d 

tell 


recc-an 

rcah-te 

reah-t 

reck 


strecc-an 

streh-te (streahte) 

streah-t 

stretch 


wecc-an 

weali-te 

weah-t 

arouse 



In the following verbs (with steins in Id^ nd^ rd, iit, r/, /it) 

the connecting vowel is lost, and the suffix of the perfect is as- 
similated to the final dental of the stem, so that d de = de. 


ficild-an 

scild-e 

scild-ed 

shield 

send -an 

send-e 

send-ed 

send 

gyrd-an 

gyrd-e 

gyrd-ed 

gird 

styh-an 

stylt-e 

stylt-ed 

stand astonished 

hyrt-an 

hyrt-e 

hyrt-ed 

hearten 

niynt-an 

mynt-e 

mynt-ed 

purpose 

hseft-an 

haeft-e 

hseft-ed 

bind^ 

riht-an 

riht-e 

riht-ed 

set right 

rcst-an 

lest-e 

rest-ed 

rest 

D becomes t when added to stems ending in 

Z, nc.^ s, X. 

dypp-an 

dyp-te 

dypp-ed 

dip 

sett-an 

set-te 

sett-ed, set 

set 

drenc-an 

drenc-te 

drenc-ed 

drink 

cyss-an 

cys-te 

cyss-ed 

kiss 

Hx-an 

lix-te 

iix-ed 

shine 

When i is added to stems in cc^ the perf, 
single /i before the suffix. 

and p.p. have only a 

rccc-an 

reah-tc 

reah-t 

reck 

wecc-an 

weah-te 

v/eah-t 

arouse 

strecc-an 

streah-te 

streah-t 

stretch 

In verbs with long stems 
becomes Z, as — 

ending in a sharp mute, d in the perl. 

r^p-an 

riexj-te 

r^p-ed 

reap 

m^t-an 

met-te 

inet-ed 

^eet 


C becomes /i before Z, as — 


t^c-an 


tlfch-te 


tseh-t 


teach 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


[afp. 


Class 11 

The second class of weak verbs has o for its connecting vow'd, as 
Infian, to love ; perf. luf-o-de ; p.p. hif-od. 

Idiis 0 is weakened to a, and as : — 

\>rowade =? \>row-o-de^ sufferecT. 
cleopade and deopede = deopode^ called. 
singiide = singode^ sinned. 

Subsequent Periods. 

In the Second and subsequent periods, the two conjugations are 
mixed up, because the connecting vowel'/? has become e. 

In the earlier part of this period we find perfects in -ode^ -ude^ side 
by side with -ede ; they are to be regarded as exceptional forms. 


(l) Radical short. 
Second Period. 


Inf. Pekf. P.p. 

sweven swev-e-de iswev-ed sleep 

}?aiikieii ]?ank-e-de ij>ank-ed thank 

In the Third and Fourth iDeriods we find dd and '-tid in the perfect 
tense and passive participle, as well as ^ede^ -de. 

The Fourth period keeps the connecting vowel but frequently 
drops the e of the suffix de. 

(2) Radical long. —The connecting vowel disappears in long syl- 
lable-stems, and d is added immediately to the verbal stem. 


Second Period. 


Xnp. 

Pkrf. 

P.K 


dselen 

dffil-de, del-de 

idel-ed 

divide 

demen 

dem-de 

Idem-ed 

deem 

lenen 

len-de 

ilcn-ed 

lend 

heren 

her-dc 

iher-d 

hear 

leden laeden 

led-de 

ilse d, lle-d 

leard 

feden 

fed-de 

ifed 

<iM‘d 


tl.] 




WEAK VERES. 




Third and Fourth Periods, 


Inf. 

Perf. P.p. 


dele 

dcl-de 

deled 

divide 

deme 

dem-de 

dem-d 

deem 

lede 

led-de. 

lad-de led, lad 

lead 

drede 

8ic. 

dred-de, drad-de dred, drad 

^ &c. &c. 

dread 

{ 3 ) The sufHx d a^simi?ates to the d of the 
{'dd) ^ ; -rty -st^ -tt. 

combination 



Second Period. 


Inf. 

Perp. 

P.p. 


buldcn 

bulde 

buld 

build 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

wenden 

wencle 

iwend - 

turn 

setten 

sette 

iset 

set 

resten 

resLe 

irest 

rest 

hurten 

hurte 

ihurt 

hurt 

casten 

caste 

least 

cast 



Third Period. 


Inf. 

Perp. 

P.p. 


bulden 

bulde 

ibuld 

build 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

casten 

caste 

icast 

cast 

setten 

sette 

iset 

set 

&c. 

&c. 




In Northeni writers we find t often rexilacing as — 

sende sent(e) sent send 

wende went(e) went wend, go 


Fourth Period. 

The d is now regularly converted into t, as — 

Inf. Perf. P.p. 

blenden blente, blent blent blend 

( 4 ) The suffix -d is changed into after p, ck, cch^ ss^ t ; ch 
becomes /i{^) before te ; nch becomes ng or is vocalized before te. 


^ Or we may consider that the d of dd, &c. is dropped. 

= In verbs of this class La5amon often replaces d by we^tdeth 
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Second Period. 


Inp. 

PiLRF. 

P.r. 


(j) kepen 

kepte 

ikept 


cussen 

custe 

iciist 

kiss 

cutten 

cutte 

icut 

cut 

putten 

putte 

iput 

put 

r 32 cchen 

rsehte, rahte 

iraht 

explain 

fcacchen 

tkecchen 

cahte 

keihte, cauhte 

icaht ) 
ikeihtj 

catch 

taachen 

tahte 

italit 

teach 

sj^iecchen 

smeihte 

ismecclied 

taste, smack 

lacclien 

lahte 

ilaht 

seize 

(2) drenchen 

drengte, dreinte 

adreint 

drench 

mengen 

meinde 

inieind 

mingle 


In the following verbs there is a return to the radical vowel of 


Stem : — 

(3) jssschen 

sokte 

isoht V 

seek 

Isechen 

souhte 

iso ah t/ 

reccheii 

rohte (rehte) 

iroht 

reck 

(strecchen 

streahte (streihte) 

istreiht 

stretch 

\straecchen 

tellen 

talde, tolde 

itald, itold, teld 

tell 

sellen 

sselde, salde, solde 

iseld, isald, isold 

sell 

Inf. 

Third 

. Perf. 

Period, 

P.p. 


(i) kepen 

kepte 

ikept, kept 

keep 

lefen 

lefte (left) 

ileft, left 

leave 

refen 

refte (reft) 

ireft, reft 

(be)reavc 

wefen 

wefte (weft) 

iwefc, weft 

weave 

cacchen 

ca 3 te 

ica3t, cast 

catch 

clenchen 

cleinte, clente 

icleint, Iclent 

clencli 

techen 

tau 5 te, tei 3 te. 

itauSt, tauSt 

teach 

(2) drenchen 

tauhte (tnght) 

dreynte 

dreynt 

drowp 

(3) secheii 

soSte, souhte (souht) iso3t. so3t 

seek 

rechen 

ro 3 te 

— 

reck 

rechen 

rauhte, rei3te. 


reach 

tellen 

rau3te, raughte 
tolde, tald 

itold, told, taldj 

tell 

sellen 

fiolde 

teld 

isold, sold 

sell 

The Ayendite keeps the old 

as : — 


telle 

tealde 

yteald, tald 

toil 

Kelle 

--aide 

yzeald, zald 

«CJ| 



1 £, 
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WjSak: t^krbs. 


FoURTI-I PRRIOr). 


Inf. 

{ I ) kepen 

leeven, leven 

refen 

greten 

sweten 

meeten 

kepen 

twiccken 

piccHen 

plicchen 

techen 

cacclie 

lacken 


Perf. 

kepte (kepide) 
lefte, lafte (laft) 
^efte, rafte (mft) 
grette 

swatte, svC^tte 
me^te 

keste, kiste 

twight(e) 

pight(e; 

phght(e) 

tou3te, tauSte 

cauSte, caughte 

lauSte 


Pf. 
kept 
left, laft 
raft (refed) 
gret 

swet, swat 
met 

kest, kist 

t wight 

pight 

plight 

tou.3t, tau3t 

cast, cauSt, caught 

lauSt 


keep 

leave 

be-reave 

greet 

sweat 

meet 

kiss 

twitch 

XJitch 

pluck 

teach 

catch 

sei^e 


S') blenchen 
Quenchen 
drenchen 


bleynt(e), bient(e) — ; 

queinte queint 

d.reint(e) dreint 


blench 

quench 

drench 


The ^ in ng^ becomes vocalized before the suffix d or /. 


Inf. 

Perf. 

P-F. 


sprengen 

spreynde, sptcynte, 
sprengide 

spreynt, spreyned 

sprinkle 

mengen 

meynde, meynte, 

myngede 


mingle 

sengen 

(seynde) 

seynd, seind 

singe 

[3) sechen 

souSte 

souSt 

seek 

be-sechen 

-souSte 

-souSt 

beseech 

recchen 

rou3te, roughte, 
rauSte 

rauSt, rouSt 

reck 

reche 

rauSte 

rauSt 

reach 

strecche 

straulile, strauSte 

straught, straiiSt 

stretch 

biggen 

bouSte 

bouSt 

buy 

smeken 

sniaughte 

- — 

smack 

tellen 

tolde, telde 

told, teld, tald 

tell 

sellen 

soold, scide, solde, 

sold, seld, said 

sell 


salde 


Anomalous forms are treated along^ with their modern nepresenta 
tives ; see Anom aloxj s V f.rbs. 
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[app. 


ADVERBS* 

L Substantive. 

(a) Genitive. 

First Period . — Dcsges (of a day), for^-doiges (late in the day), 
mmmeres and winteres (summer and winter), nihtes (of a night), 
neades (needs), soS es (of a truth), &c. 

Second Period. — Ford'daies^ dcsies {dezes), niktes, ^ aday and nyhtes^ 
{dmes and ni/ites), Ufes (alive), dcathes (dead), nedes (needs), wtnteres^ 
sttmeres^ willes (willingly), waldes (purposely), (accidentally), 

soSes (of a truth), his ^onkcs (of his own accord), /mn/es {/iwzls), the 
Inviles^ o^erhwiles (sometimes), summes weis^ o^res wezs {o'^erwezs), 
naiies weis^ alles weis^ aUcgafes (always), so^rthtes (truly), haljinges 
(by half), &c. 

Third Peifod. — Dayes^ 7 iyhtes^ ani^t^s^ \>onkeSy un\>onkes^ nedes, 
htmles^ &c. 

Fourth V^xio^.—Adayes, nedes, other-wdes, algates (always), egge^ 
linges, hedlynges (headlong), noselynges, sidelonges, groveionges, &c. 

{b) Dative and Instrumental. 

First Period. — ^fre, n&fre, heodage ^(to-day), hwlluzn (whilom), 
Uimditm (at times), dagum (by day), nahUtm (by night), siund- 
mccl-um (by little times, at spare times), ncshtim f nightly), &c. : 
handiunga (hand to hand), bczdinga (backwards), S'&d'an (from the 
south), edstazi (from the east), &:c," 

Second Period. — AEfre, efre, ncefre, neetiere, nede (of necessity), 
whilmn {kwilem, 7iwzlen, w/iilen), wuke~m<Pehim (weekly), dz^’q^e-meie 
(drop-meal), lim-mele (limb-meal), wunder — tvuztdrum (wonderfully), 
nedtmga, nedlunge (of necessity), rugUnge (backward), stundmele, 
umbstimde (at intervals), eiiezde, neuerte, eauer'Sdte, tfec. 

Third Period. — Fvere, euer, nevez'C, never, w/iihzzz, while, lym- 
me/e, pecemele, stundefnele, euezde, neii^erte, wozzder, cuppemele, pounds 
me/e, J/oc-me/e (b^ companies). 

Fourth Period. — Fver, never, whilom, a/leweyes, golzbe/mele, pecemeL 
Oy pecezne/e (piecemeal), Mpy//-me/um (by heaps), sfmvndmee/, /ym- 
me/e, parcel^me/e, egge/ynge, grove/onge, &c. 


ADVEUBS. 
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n.] 


{£•) Accttsative. 

First Period. — If dm (home), edst, -west, szi^, nor^, d (ever), nd 
(no), eahte -weg (alway), Yd hwile (whilst), sume ?iwile (somewhile), 
d&l,su 7 >zize dkl (somedeal), wiht, (something, somewhat), &^re 

wisan (otherwise), sume -wtsan (somewise), s6^ (truth), n&nigYing 
(nought), &c. 

Second Period. — Hazzi, hozzi, noi^, east {g:s£), stdS, west, smnedale, 
mizzdel, what-gate, allegate, oYer-gate, Yeo hwile (the while), other- 
hwile, stimeiuhile, oYer (= oYcrwise), fulso% o, a, aa (ever), eawiht 
(aught), &C. 

Third Period. — Horn, zioz'Y, est, west, souY, a, oo, ay, sozjidel, o^t, 
tlka dele, alwei, alneivey, of ten-tide, suznhwile, oYcz-hwilc, thus-§ate, 
allegate, swagaie, &c. 

Fourth Period. — Horn, algate {allegate), a/wa^,- sovzetime, soindel, 
somdele, gretdel, everydel, oYerwise, &c. 

(;/) Prepositional Forms. 

First Period. — On (away), on beec, uziderbmc (aback), on-gedn 
(against, opposite); togednes (against), td-afenes (m the evening), 
on-deege (a-day), on-7tiht (anight), tS-deege (to-day), id-nihte (to- 
night), on arne mergen (early mornings), on morgen (a-momings), 
on inidne-dceg (at mid-day)^ ddune (down), 07i fziidre nihte (at mid- 
night), &c. 

Second Period. — Umhe-stiifide, mnbe-hwile (at intervals) ; bysydes, 
biside, bisiden, bisides ; bi-day e, bi-nyhte ; biheelves (beside); bilife, 
bllfes (quickly) ; adutt (down), a-bac, abacch ; ozi-'Zan, a^an, a'oein, 
tb-^eines (against, towards); adeei, adai, aniht, an-kond, an-efitt 
(at eventide); azz-efide, ozt-ende (lastly) ; a-lyve, a-marwe, a-znar'^ezz, 
a-morwe, a-ziior'5e (a-morrow) ; arewen [az'otv), a seoven nihte (a sen 
night); aslepe, awei, awai (away); ait erne morezv (on early morrow) 
on live, a Yes //a^(on this side of); oslape (asleep) ; on nihtes, atten 
ends, at Yen ende (at last) ; at momahen, at morwen, to-marhen, to- 
morwe, to-marewene, to-niht, to-daie, to-Qere, io-sumere, &c., to-sd^e 
(truly), bi dages, bi nyhtes, &c. 

Third Period. — A bah, adoun, afelde, agrztnd, alonde, awey, aniorwe, 
any'^t, awynter, ayen, ayenward, an haste, an hand, on hi^e, onlive, 
on ni'5tes, on dayes, on morwe, on ^eces ; bilife, bilyve, bisidc, bysydes, 
bicasjbecas attenende, bynorYe, bvsouYe, byeste, by wests. 
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up}iaj>i upon hasty forcaSy Jbrso\>ey to-dayy to-nyL^t, to^ip^orny tevit 
{to-eve)y insped (speedily), at ese^ &c. 

Fourth Period. — Umbe-stoimdeSy in-stoundcs (at intervals), tun- 
hwilBy adoufiy abahy asyde {asidis/iaif), a'oen, amot'cujey anigriiy 

afote {o7i /ote)y aroWy astope^ on egge (on edge), onsydes, on sidishand 
(aside), a-dt^eghy o-dregliy on-dtro (aside) ; hefoiNit^^ndy to-morwey to* 
moriZy to-^ercy &c. 


II, Adjective. 

(1) With final -e. 

First Period. — Fiest-Cy hliulcy diterdic-e, &c. 

Second Period. — EestCy i/utde, ilUy tifeky dept% swi^tOy vastlichey 
Ukey ba/detz^y &c. 

Third Period. — IJ^idey sidcy dere, dcpoy hatdey tuic'jye, tiobUchcy &C. 

In the Northern dialects we find dike and dy for dzche. 

Fourth Period. — FastCy fiilley rightOy kevenlichy hevenlichey seharplyy 
passendliy felendlyy &c, 

(2) In the comparative and superlative degrees, adjectives (First 
period) end in -or and -ost, without any other inflexion, as 
geornor (more diligent), feestor (faster), ed^elicor (more easily), 
heardost (hardest), eafSe/icost (easiest). Some few comparatives drop 
the suffix, as leng (longer), bet (better), ttid (more), (easier). 

In the subsequent periods, adverbs form their comparatives in -ere 
(-er, -or, -ur) ; superlatives in -este (-est). 

The comparative of words in -liche becomes — 

(rj:) 'dtker, dukcr, dokery daker. 

(b) dyer. 

The superlative of adjectives in -liche ends in — 

{a) dikesty diikssty dokesty dakesL 

{b) dyest. Cp. delplzket'y gerenlukery deorlukery bIi\elokery fella' 
her (more fierceljf^, &c. 

In the Fourth period -Iyer predominates. 

We also find as late as Chaucer the shortened comparatives bet. 
mo, 
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( 3 ) Magy adjectives are used as adverbs, especially those with 
irregular comparisons. 

First Period. — VVda^ (well), ufde (ill), lytU^ lytium (little), 
mlclcs^ 7mclum (much), nedh^ nih (nigli, near), feo^' (far), foAQ (forth), 
lat€y latan (late), bet (better), \e bet (the better), betst (best), wyi's 
(worse), wyrst (-^rst), Jy/ Ices (the less), 7jid (more), &c. 

Subsequent Perio^. — Dfele^ ttvele^ ille (ill), lute^ lyte^ 
morse, wurst, lasse, tesse, lest, ma, inare, 7?iore, Slc,, far, near, ner, 
iier7'e, ny'^, nexst, nest, foi^th, foiBier, later, late7‘e, laist, ne7* \>e later, 
never the later, &c. 

( 4 ) Case- endings : — 

{a) Genitive, 

First Pei’iod. — Ipweo^Vies (across), sa/ies (soon), ealles (altogether), 
^j 2 es, erjines (evenly), snides (greatly), dies (else), &c. 

Adverbs in -wemds (-wards), &c. 

Second Period. — Alias, elles, rihtes, duvel-rihtes (with a dive), 
adttn7‘ihtes, alrihtes, anamdhtes, for^riktes, \>erihtes, upwardes, hider* 
zvardes, for^zaardes, eftsones, mticheles, ctvices (alive), almtges (alto* 
gether), adumuardes, a^einwardes, &c. 

Third Peiiod. — Alles, elles, eftsones, ainiddes, 7'l^tes, dounri^tes 
azvehvardes (away), &c. 

Fourth Period, — Elles, unejpes, uirwares, hiderwardes, upwardes, 
forwa^^des, halfinges, eiidlo7tges, afte^^aides, towa7'des, tiprihtes, &c. 

{ b ) Instrumental. 

First Period. — Gea7'a (of yore), sbna (soon), gcta (yet). 

Second Period. — ’Zo7'e, sofze, ^ette, 5d, eftsoiie, eve7^^et, neverZet 

Third and Fourth Periods. — So7te, ^et, ever'^et. 

( c ) Dative. 

First Period. — Lytlu77i (little), mtchwi (greatly, much), wun^' 
d7'U77t (wonderfully), fur\>imi (even), dcamtt 7 tga (^eretly), eallinge^ 
(wholly), <SiG. 

Second Period. — Lutlen, lytl€7i, muchele, fo7)pe, allinge, unmund- 
hmge (unmindfully), seldum, selden, selde, ane (alone), See. 
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Third Period. — Lytlen^ mzic/iele, moc/ie, selde^ sdden^ on^ ferinkU 
(suddenly), stmderlyng (separately), &c. 

Fourth Period. — Lytlen^ lythmi^ muche^ muc/iei^ all^yizey &c- 
{d) Accusative. 

First Period . — jEr (ere), eal (all), nM Inigh), n6h, gendh 
(enough), (far), lyt^ lytel^ riht ; adverbs in %^mard (ward), &c. 

Second Period. — cer^ er (ere) ; a^neoh, neh (nigh), inoh 
(enough) ; hiderward^ 'S^ondward^ hbnmrd (within), pdertmrd, 
forlpwardy fci^riht^ mionrlhf, aze/enaard, amiddeward, &c. 

Third Period. — A I ; e}\ ar^ or (ere) ; nch^ ny'S^ fer^ yno'S, 
imydward^ ipide^^va?'!^ awkeiuard (y=- wrongly), &c. 

Fourth Period. — A I ; er, or ; negh^ nyl^ ; yncm ; 

esium'd^ to-warde, S^c. 


{ o ) Prepositional. 

First Period. — On-mkiduDi (amidst), oft^efen (anent), oit-]yweor/i 
(across), on'-geador (together), on-Mel (in vain), on-sundf^m 
(asunder), on~eornost (in earnest), td-middes (amidst), tS-wmrdes 
(towards), t$-g(^dere (together), tO-soinne (together), ofer^eall (every- 
where), CBtgmdere (together), be dnfeaidimi (singly), &c. 

Second Period. — Amidden{yxiAd^^ amTddes^ a-neah (nigh), a-%vi^ere 
(against), an-vest^ ongest^ aneivist^ a-^zemest (fast by, near), 
aztheh (on high), alast^ azzewe^ an-anriht^ on wl^ez^e (against), on-^ 
sunder^ on oper (othei'wise), oziAdel^ hiAdel^ to-sa??ie7z^ to-so7?ine^ to- 
gmderes^ togedere; togode (gratuitously), overal, of lah (from below), 
of feor, of feorren (afar), of heh (from on high), ^nid-zdhte (rightly), 
c^tte laste^ &c. 

Third V&xiod.-^Alasb^ alefte^ ai7iidde, amiddes^ m- 7 mddes^ anhey, 
hie^ an hei^^ on hedS, abrod^ abroad^ cntferru^zi, an even, (at 
last), anaZt (to nought), to gedere, togederoy togederesy ovez^aly uppon 
helSy at aly at^ aUe (in all things =j alles)y at alle rt^teSy anonri^tesy 
to-ri^tes, uprl^tesy at arsty atte fullCy ate taste, atte lastey atte besty 
at^e verst (at ^rst)^jtlbideney by dene (= by that, subsequently), &a 

Fourth Period, — A broody alargOy afery aferrey anhe^y in melley 
a7?tel^ (amid), on. roundcy in myddesy in ?nydde j in seme (together), 
on rlSty on-wydoy togedery inldely alo^y at pefulle ; ove 7 ^thivarty end^ 
wnggy endUongeSy See. 
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III. Numeral. 

piist Period. — (once), Sninga, dn-unga (ctice), on-dn (con- 
tinually, once for all), for dn (for ever), on tme (at same limi, 
log-ether), iwhva (twice), betwih (between), ]v'fga, ]viwa (thrice). Sic. 

Second Periods — E7tej <znes^ enes^ tivks^ tzveien^ tzueie, 
anes^ at ea^tes^ ansipe (once), al anan^ a tzva^ a two^ 07t 

ojt pre^ be/^ieo7i^n^ betweyien^ hitzvixeyi^ to pan a77-e^ to pan 
ayies^ for pe nanes^ for pan 07ie^ &c. 

Third Period. — Eyie^ ones^ eyzes, azzes^ hvie^ ihz^ie, twyes, thyies^ 
anon; in 07z (continually), at one^ at ojz, at e7?e, atwo, a pz^d, 
atwinnSy asevezie^ hyttveyne^ for pe ziones^ Sic. 

Fourth Period. — Ayzas, ozzcs, twyes, i/irzcs^ tzaye, three^ anoozt^ a to, 
iti tzoOj m on, atozie, at ezie, after on, byfzoene, for pe zzozzes, Sic. 



IV, Adverbs 

formed 

from Particles, 


Fxi?st Per. 

Second Per, 

Third Per, 

Fourth Per. 


eft 

eft 

eft 

efte, eft 

eft, aft 

oafter 

efter, after 

after 

aftre, after 

after 

aificrward 

eft er ward (adv. 
& prep.) 

efterward 

— 

afterward 

— 


efterjjanne 

— 

after that 

/'seftan 


nevereft 

— 

never after 

1 witS-ssftan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l^be-aeftan 

bi-£eften, 

bteftau 

— 

baft 

abaft 

bt, big 

bi, be 

by, bi, be 

by, be 

by 


— 

— 

for-by 

past, near 

fore 

fore 

fore 

— 

before 

/ f oran 

forn-on, 
forn-aii (as 
before) 
foren 




be-foi*an 

bi-foren, 

bivorcn 

Divoreri, 
biforen, 
by fore, 
beforn 

beforn, byfore, 
biforen 

before 

td»foran 

— 

— 

— 

(here)to-foi <* 

^witS-forau 

— 

— 

— . 




avoreward 

— 


forward 

fort? 

forts, vortS 

forth, vorth 

forth 

forth 


forti-nhte 

— 


forth-right 



forO-ward 

fort?- ward 

— 

forward 

4---. 


forth- with 

— 

before 

— 

swire«fort5 

— 

— 

neck- forth 

— 

for- to, for-te, 
vorte 

forte, fort 

— 

until 


— 

her-for]? 

— 

— 

— 

; — 4 

J>er-forj^ 

— ^ 

— 

— 

forts J>at 


until 

feo, tu 


— 

“* 
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First Per. Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per, 


geond 

3ond 

Scon d ward 

be-3ende, 

bi-3onde, 

bi-5unde 

yondward 

biSonde, 

biSonden 

be>^nd 

her 

her, here 

her, hert 

bej, here 

here 

hider, hidres 

hider 

hider, liuder 

hider 

hither 

... 

hiderward 

— 

— 

hitherward 

fhlnan, heonan, 
heonane, 
f heonone, 

V heona 

1 - 

heonne 

henne, hennes 

hennen, henen, 
hennes, 
nenn, hen, 
hennus, 
hennis, hens 

hence 


( hehen 
\hepen-ward 

he]?en 

hejjen 

hence 


““ 

— 

henceforth, 

henceforward 


... 

fra hejen 

fro hennes 

from hence 


heonneuorti, 

henonfortS 


— 

henceforth 

hindaii. hinder 


hindward 

hindeward 

hindward 

hind wear d 

hehindan 
hwaet (what) 

bihinden 
mesth^vet 
(almost), 
alse wat se 
(as soon as) 

byhynde behinde 

alhiiet (until), 
ney-wat (nearly) 

behind 

— 

monihwat 

.... 

... 

Hiany-what 

hwar, hw?er 

hwer, wmr. 
whffir, 
whaere 

w'here, were 

wher, wore 

where 


... 

elles wer 

— 

elsewhere 

- — . 

ichwer 




eachwhere 

hwajder. 

hwuder 

wyder, whider 

whider, where 

whither 

hwider, 

hwvder 


whiderward 

whiderward 

... 

whitherward 


eileswhider, 
elles hwar. 
Other hwar 



elsewhere 

hwanan, 

hwana, 

«Jrghwoiiene 

wonene, 

hweneiie, 

whejjen 

wanne, I'dietJen whennes, 

whens, from 
whennes 

whence, from 
whence 

— 

whe]?enward 

, — 

— 

whence-ward 

seghwar, 
ah war, 
gehwar, 
dighweder 

eSSwhssr, 

aihware, 

owhar, 

uwher, 

ihwer 

ouwhar 

our whar, 
owhere, 
aywhere 

anywhere, 

everywhere 

— 

— 

noiir, nowhar 

— 

nowhere 

seld-hwonne 

seldhwonne, 
selden, selde, 
selduni 

selden, selde 

selde 

seldom 


in 

in, yn 

in 

in 

innan 

inne 

inne, ine 

ine 

in 

binnan 

binnen, binne, 
bine, 
an-inne 

bin 


within 


inwardes 

-- 


inward, within 
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First Per, Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per. 
wityinnan witSinnen, wi]>innen, wi])inne, inwi)? within 

witSinne, wipinne, 

inwits inwi]> 

mid mid^ mide mid — with 

midealle midalle midalla, w'i]>al withal, 

wihalli altogether, 

wholly 

nitSor, nitSer neooer, nitSer netSer netSer neither 

nitSan ne?San — ^ — from beneath 

be-nytSan binotSeq^ beneje, bine]?en, beneath 

binetjen, binehen, bine]3e, 

biiieatSen, binepe bene]>e 

bineotSe 


neotSeward 

neoJ)er-ward, 

nepewarde 

— 

— 

nether-ward 

nu 

nu 

now, non 

now 

now 

on 

on 

on 

on 

on 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

sw^ 

swa, swo, so, se 

swa, sa, so, se 
alswa, also, 
alsa, alse, 
ase, als 

so, se 

so 

eal-sw§. 

alswa, alswo, 
also, alse, 
al.s 

also, als, as 

as 

swylcc (as iQ 

swilce 

— 


— 

to 

to, te 

to 

to 

to 


forto, forte 

— 

— 

for to 


(before iniin.) 


ever-te (ever-to, 
ever as yet) 



never-te 

— 


MM. 


(never as yet), 




n ever-to 






til and fra 

til and fro 

to and fro 

u 

1 

ber, b^tr, bor 

ber, bore, b^r. 

bere, bare, 

there 



bore 

ber, bar, 





^ bore 


Jaeder, ]>ider 

bider 

bider, buder 

bider 

thither 

?iderward. 

pidel*^va^d 

piderward 

piderward 

thitherward 

Jiderweardes 


— 

— 

thitherwards 

>anon, ]>onon 

bonene. 

banne. 

bennes 

thence 


banene, 

bannene 




panne 




]>anne, ]?onne 

banne, b®nne 

benne, banne 

bonnes, b®nne, 

then 




ban, ben 



ba, bo 

fa, bo 

fp 

then 


peben, 

pefen 

beben, bien 

thence 


pepenfoi'ty 

— 

— 

thenceforth 

nutia 

nupe, nuben 

noube 

noube 

now, now ther, 

]5a;s (so, very) 

bes 




t6 bam, t6 bon 


— 

— , 

— 

(so, very) 





Jms 

bus 

fus, boos 

pus 

thus 

purh 

purh, bnrch 

porh. borgh 

porgh 

through 


pureh 

purf 

purgh, borow 

thorough 


thurh-ut 

— 

— • 

throughout 

under 

under 

under 

under, undre 

under 




from undre 

from under 

op 

up 

up 

up 



uuwardcs 



upward 


y 
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First Pek. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 



upward 



u5>ward 

ufan 


— 

— 

above 

iifanan 

ovenan 

— 

, — 

above 

bufan 

buven, buve 

buve 

buve 

above 

^bufan 

abufen, 

bibufen 

aboven, above, 
abuve 

above, aboven 

above 

wi?S-ufan 

, — 

— 


above 

on-ufan 


— 


above 

ufan-ward 

— 

ovenwaxd 

— 

above 

ufeweard 

uveward 

— 


upward 

— 



almest 

almost 

almost * 

ofer 

over 

over 

over 

over 

ut, dte 

ut, ute, uten 

out 

out 

out 



utwardes 

— 

— 

outward 

rfbutan 

abeoten, abouten, 

abuten, abute aboute 

abouten, 

aboute 

about 

1 ymb'Utan 

— 

, 1 ^ 

— 


liitan-ymb 

— 

— 

— 


Vdta-ymb 




— 

witS-uten, 

iiten-witS, 

ut^witS 

wipouten, 

wipout, 

outwith 

wipouten, 

wipoute, 

outwith 

without 


wits wi^QI wits — against 


witSer 

]j^r“dbd.taa 

]>a2r-£efter 

pser-inne 

■ftasr-mid 

]5ser-of 

]>ser~on 

Jjser-to 

pasr-togeSnes 

)j£er-ufan 


wi]? and wi]> 
Jjaer-abuten, 
fer-abuten 
JsEr-binnen 
pasr-bi, J>or-bi 
per Q^ar) -sefter, 
]>ar-after 


por-inne, 

per-inne, 

[ ?er-aninne, 
per-an, prin 
per-mide, 
par-mid 
per-of, per-offe, 
por-offen 
pron, pser-on, 
par-on, pron 

{ er-to, por-til 
er-a3en, 
par-to-Seines, 
par-to-yeynes 
per-oven, 
per-ufenan 
’ ?er^ofer 
' Jer-tipon 
' ?ar-vore, 
per (pssr) •fore 


per-aboute 


Perbi 

per-after 

per ney,_ 
per neili 
per-aftervvar^. 

per biside 


permid 

per-of 

Per-on 

perto, per-til 
per-teyenes 


perupon 

t>er-fore, 

per-vore 


witSer (opposite) 



thereabout 

there within 

thereby 

thereafter 

there nigh 

thereafter 
there beside 
therein 


therewith 

thereof 

thereon 

thereto 

thereagainst 


thereabove 

thereover 

thereupon 

therefore 


al-mesr = ctlire mesi = most of all ; alre ^ gen* pi. Qf aL 



II. 1 


First Pf^. 
5)aer-ute 




her-aefter 


1%'liy me 
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Second Per. 

J^or-uten, 

J>er-ute, 
par-ute 
or-buten 
er^purh, 
par-))urh 
p&--wi?5, 
por-\vi'5 
]?ar-w^-al 
por-uiffler, 
fer-under 
por-fra, per-fra, ther-fro, 


Third Per. 
per-o\it, 
par-oute 


per-progh 

per-wip 

per-wipai 


Fourth Per. 


per-from 
per-uppe, 
pruppe 
per-at 


per-fram 

thenipon 

therat 


•T 3 

I 

PH 

*T3 

.b 

.2 


therupon 


thereout 


there without 
therethrough 

therewith 

therewithal 

thereunder 

therefrom 

there-up 

thereat 


per-anunder, 



— . 

thereundei 

por-under 

per-iiiiong, 

peramong 

— 

there among 

per-among, 

por-mong 


par-iuto 

— 

thereinto 

— 

per-to-fore 

— 

theretofore 

per-toward 



— 

toward 

her-efter. 

her-after 

herafter 

hereafter 

her-bi 

her-mid 

her-mid, -wip 


herewith 

her-of, -offe 

her-of 

herof 

hereof 

her-on 

her-on 

heron 

hereon 

her-fore 

her-for, 

her-fore 

her fore 

herefore 

her-to 

— 

— 

hereto 

her-ut 

her-out 

— , 

hereout 

her-witSinnen 

her-inne 

herin 

herein 

her-purh 

— 

wherin 

here-through 

whar-ine, 

huer-3mne 

wherein 

war-me 

quor-at 

— 

— 

whereat 

whseron 

huer-an, 

huer-on 

— 

whereon 

— 

huer-of, 

whar-of 

wherof 

whereof 

hwer-wiCS 

huer-mide, 

hwarwip 

wherwith 

wherewith 

hwar-to. 



hwer-to 

hwar-fore. 



wherfore 

wherefore 

hwar-puruh 


huer-by 


whereby 

— 

huer-onder 


whereunder 

— 

huer-oppe 

— 

whereup 

hiwi ne 

quin, quine, 
whine 


0 that 
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I. Prepositions Proper. 


First Per. 

Second Per. iTniRD Per. 

Fourth Per. 


sefter, eefc 

sefter, seftere, 
after, after 

after 

aft re, after 

at’ter 

— 

afterward 

— 

— 


basftan, 

be- 2 eftan 

bseftan, 

biaften, 

baften, 

bieften 


baft 

behind, after 

wi?5-9eftan 




behind 

and 

— 

— 

— 

with, in 

ait 

set, at, et 
bi, by, be 

at 

at 

at 

bi, be 

bi, by, be 

bi, by, be 

by 

for, fore 

fore, for, vor 

for, vor, fore 

for, vor 

for 

foran 

for>bi 

— 

forbi 

before 

set-foran 

at-foran, 

et-foren 

atvore 


before 

bi-foran 

foren, 

byforen. 

bifore, 

before 

be-foran 

el foran 

bifore, 

bivore 

before, 
beibrn, 
be foren 


on-foran 

aforen 

.... 

afore 

afore 

to-foran 

tofore, toforen 

tofore, tovore to fore 

before 

wi?5-foran 

— 

— 

— 

before 

forth (adv. 

forJJe (prep. 

== beyond) 


with out - 

forth = out- 
side of 

forth = forth 
from (in 
Shakspeare) 




ven-forth, 
em -forth, 
ferforih 
(according, 
to the extent 
of) 

fram 

from, vrom 

from 

from 

fro m 

frommard 

— 

— 

froward 

from ward 

— 

fro, fra 

fro, fra 

fro, fra 

from 

giond, geond 

geond, 5eond 
gond 

1 — 

Seond 

— 

through, aften 

(fraTn)geondai 



, 

from beyond 

be-goend, 

bi^ende 

biSonde, 

be5onde. 

over, by 

be-geondan 

biSonden 

biSende 

bioondis 

beyond 

\vi?y-geondun 



— 

beyond 
this side of 

be^heonan 

— 



be-hindan 

bihinden 

bebynde 

behynde 

behind 

in 

in, xjHien 

inne, ine 

in 

in 

in nan 

inne, in nan 

— 

— , 

in, within 

b-innan 

biiinen, bine, 
binne 

bin 

— 

within 

wity-innan 

wij^innen 

wijjinne 

in-wi]? 

wyjjinne 

with inne, 
within, 
in with 

within 



> -v - , — - 

T.l PREPOSITIONS. 


J'lKST Per, 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 




inne midde- 

amidward 

_ 

amid 


ward 




mid 

mid 

mid 

mid 

with 


on-midden 

amiddes, imyd, 


in the middle 



imyddes (in 
the midst of) 


of 

neoCan 


— 

— 

beneath 

be-ueot 5 aji 

bineoJ>e, 

bineJJe, 

bencje 

beneath 


bineben, ^ 
bine^en 

benefe 



under-neotJan 

undernebe 

undemeabe 

undernebe 

underneath 

of 

of 

of 

of 

from, oif 

on 

on, 0 (before 
pe), an, a 

on, an, a 

on, an, a 

on, in 

on innon 


— 

■— 

within, into 

inne on 

an inne 

— 

— 

within, into 

tip + on 

tip on, an uppe upon 

upon, in upoii 

upon * 



(Wicidiifc) 


otS 

a)?et = otJ bsBt 
(O-E. Horn, 

0 f>at 

until, unto 


I St Series) 




^otS in 

forte, fort 

forte, fort 


uadi 

to 

to 

to, alto (unto) 

to 

to, fbar 

til (Northum- 

til 

til 

til 

to 

brian Gos- 
pels) 







unto 

unto 

unto 


forte (forto) 

forte, vort. 


until 


fort 



into 

into 

into 

into 

Into 

— 

intil 

intil, until 

inlil, until 

into, xmtix 

b- 0 fau 

buucn, boue, 

... 

buue 

above 


bufen, buue 





a-bufen 

Tiabove, aboven. 

above, aboven 

above, ovei 



oboune, 

oboven 



on-ufan 

oven an. 

— 

— 

from above. 


uucfhen, 

ovenon 



upon, over 



an-oue-ward, 
an-ou-ward 
on (at the 
top of) 
over 



ofer 

ofer, over 

over 

over, above 

— 

— 

— 

at- over, at- 
above 
up 

beyond, above 

up (adv,) 

up 

up, op 


uppan 

uppan, uppen, 

xxpe, up, 

upe, up 

tip (upon, on) 


upen, uppe. 

op, ope 




uppo, uppon 



on-uppan 

an-uppe, on- 

— 

— 

upon 


uppe, an- 




under 

uppon 

under 

under 

under 

under 


XJ^n, (prep. ) = (adv.) + O4E. u^*on^ 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 

[app. 

First Pbr. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 



anunder 

— 

anunder 

unde? 

dtaiv 

nte 

out, out-of 

out 

out of, from 





out 

biitan (= be- 

buten, hute ^ 

bute, botCj 

bute, but, bot 

but, out of. 

utan) 


bot, but 


without. 





except 

on-b^tan 

abutan 

— 


about. 





around 

a-butan 

abuten 

abute, aboute 

, bcv-ite, 

about 



oboute 

about^ 


witS-iltan 

witSuten, 

withouten, 

withouten, 

without 


witS-ute, 

withoute, 

withoute. 



utwi]), 

outwith 

outwith 



ntewi]?. 





wi]>utan 




ymb-utan. 


— 


about, round 

titan-ynxbe 




about 

— 

— 

ute over (above) 

— 


]>urh-nt 

thorgh out 

thurSom 

throughout 


with- 

with 

with 

with 

— 

fortJ-wity 

for]?-wi)3 


forthwith 

witSer (against) — 

.... 

...« 

— 

ymbe, ynxb, 

umben, embe 

, enibe, umbe. 

umbe (about) 

around, about 

embe, emb 

umbe 

umbe-mong 

um- only as 




(about, round prefix to 




about) 

verbs 


J>urh 

l^urh, l^urch. 

]>urh, J>oru, 

tliurgh, 

through 


^ureh 

]5ur3, purf 

thor3. 





thorgh. 





thorow 


— 


)?oru-out 

' — “ 

throughout 


II* Compound Prepositions. 



[a) Substantive. 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


eSc (in addi- 

ek, ec (adv.) 

ek, eke (adv.) 

eke, ek (adv.) 

eke 

tion to) 





to-e^can 

to-eke (adv.), 

J^erteke (adv.) 


thereto 


teke (adv.). 





tekan (adv.) 




on-gegn, 

on-3ein, 

gayn, aSen, 

a3en, aSien, 

against, towards 

on-gen. 

on-Sseii, 

aSein, aSeyn, 

aSens, 

(opposite) 

on-gean, 

on-3senes. 

a3ain, 

ageines, 


^-ge^n. 

Sasn, anSen, 

aSaine, 

ayens, 


^-gen 

aSen, oSen, 

ogain. 

aSeinst, 



aSeines, 

aSaines, 

ayenst 



agents. 

ayeu, ayans. 




yeynes 

aye 



^ Tlie O.E* bt^ie = without. 

except. 



» In the Second period wzi/i 

often signifies fr 

•om, by. and has 

also the sense of 

our wtm. In the Third and F ourth periods it takes altogether the place of the older 

In the First period wi» = with, opposite, a/raijxst, from, beside, along, &c 



II.] 


32V 

First Psjr* 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 

over against 



avoreye, 

avorye 

(against, 

towards) 


t6-gegncs, 

to-genes, 

to-geanes 

.o-3.ene, 

to-3enes, 

to-^ines, 

to-3eine, 

to-yeynes 

toyenes, 

toSens 

to-a3ens 

against 

ge-mang, 

imseng, iP^ong, 

«.mong, omang. 

among, 

among, amongst 

on-gemang. 

amang, 

amanges, 

amonges, 


on-mang, 

i-mang 

among, 

bimong, 

imang, 

umbe-mong 

immonSes 


be-nortSan 


bynorth 

by north 

north of 

be-eastan 

bi esten 

by este 

by este 

east of 

be-westan 

bi'westen 

by weste 

by weste 

west of 

be-sutJan 

— 

by sou]>e* 


south of 

“ 

bi-side, 

bisiden, 

bisides 

bysyde, 

bysides 

byside, 

bysides 

beside, besides 

bc'^healfe 

bihalf, bihaelves 
bihalves 

— 

“ 

besides (on this 
side of), on b« 
half of 


, — 

instude of 

instede of 

instead of 

a'^dun 

adun, dun 

doun 

doun 

down, adown 

— 

furh dynt 
(with gen.) 

thorgh dynt of, 
with dynt of 

— 

with dint of, 
by dint of 

. — 

— 

be wey of 


by way of 
aloft (Shak- 
speare) 

on-lyfte (adv*) 

o-lofte (adv.) 

aiofte (adv*) 

aiofte 



toppe (atove) — 

(3) Adjective. 


aer 

ar, er 

er, ar, or 

er, ere, or 

ere, before 

feor 


— 


far from 

unfeor 

. — 

— 

, — 

not far from 

gehende 
(cp. O.Sax. 
at-handum, 
at hand) 

ihende 

hende (adv.) 

hende, ende 

handy to, near 
to 

neah 

neh 

ney 

nyS, nygh 

nigh, nigh to 

nedr 



ner, uen-e 

nearer, nearer 
to, near, 
near to 

aehst 

naa^t 

next, nest 

next (= next 
to) 

next, next to 

ne^h-hand 

(nearly) 

~ 

neihand 

ner hond 

near 


I In the provincial dialects \vc finddesau^/i^ be &Cr In Second peri 
the.se forms are also used adverbially* 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 


[APP. 


First Per. 

Seconj> Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 

nefiwiste 

aneoweste, 

aueouste 

— 


by, ^ear 

td-weard 

toward, 

touward 

toward 

toward 

toward 

t6-wcardes 

— 


towardes 

towards * 

— 

adune-ward 


— 

down 


after-ward 

— 


after 

froni*ward 

frommard, 

fromword, 

fraward 

framward 

fromward 

from 

— 

— 

upward 

— 

(upwards of) 

wana 

wane, on wane, 
awane 

1 


minus 

and-lang, 

ond-long 

on-longen, 

^-long, 

inlanges 

endelong, 

end-lang 

along, 

ende-long, 

endelonges 

along 

ge-long, pre- 
ceded by 
prep. on. 

ilang, ilong, 
preceded by 
on 

along (on) 

along (on) 

all *long of, 
along of 

on middan 

on midden, 
imiddes 

— 


amid 

on-middum 

amidden, 

amidde, 

amideward 

amydde, amid, 
mydde, 
amidward 

amyddis, 

amyddes, 

amiddes 

amid, amidst 

td-middes 


in ]>e middes of 

in )?e middis of 

in the midst of 

on-xniddele 



in ]>e mydil 
of, in pe 
myddylle of 

in the middle 
of, by the 
middle of 

— 



amel, ymel,® 
omell, amel 

amid 

be-twih, 

be-tweoh, 

betwuh, 

betuh 

(beturhs, 

betweohs), 

betweox, 

betwux 

bitwihan, 

bitulihen, 

bituhhe, 

bitwixan, 

bitwixe, 

bitwixen, 

bitwixte, 

bitwix 

betuex, bitwix 

bitwixe^ 

betwixen, 

betwixt, 

bytwyste 

betwixt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a*twixt 

(Spenser) 

between 

be-tweonum, 

be-tw^num 

bitweonen, 

bitwine, 

bitwene, 

bitwenen 

bytwene 

betwen, 

bytwene 

efene, efne aefne (upon, 

(adv.), even with) 

nefne, neoine 
(except). 

emne, efne, 
an emn, &c. 
(adv.) 


even, evenly 


to-eranes, 

t6-efnes 

{aloug, 

evenly) 

* In the Second period we find Hoiuardes (adv.) =: about to come, future 
Shah«5peare uses toward in the same sense, 
a O-N. ^medeli a milU; Dan. imettem; Swe. 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


on-efh, on~^n 

on efn (adv. in 
Las.), 
anundes, 
anont, onont, 
on-onde, 
onefent 

onence,anente, anent, anens,^ 
anendeS anentis,^ 

anemptis, 
auentist, 
aneynst, 
anende 

anent 



— 

sm for)? 

according 

to 



— . 


eveneforb ® 
(adv.) 

according 

to 

on-fsest 

onfest, onfast, 
anfest, faste 
bi 


faste by 

fast by 


suh>he, si>]>e 

su]?J>e, sil?e 

sij?e, sin, sen 

since 

pvy 

< 

( 

yrs, 

5wirhes, 

5weorh, 

)wer, 

Dn J?weorh 
[adv. ) 

J>wer-t"Ut 
(O.N. pvert) 


athwart, 

thwart 


— 

— 

overjJwert 

over jiwart 

athwart, thwart 


— 

l^wertover 


— s 

athwart 


— 

onward 


— 

instead of 


inward — — 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. Pronominal. 

within 

First Per, 

Second Per. 

Third Per, 
and 

Fourth Per. 


and 

and 

and 

and 

ono 

an, and 

and, an 

and, an 

an, if, an if 

nu 

nu 

now, now 

now 

now 

ne 

...ne 

ne...n^ 

ne...ne 

ne...ne 

neither. ..nor 

e^c, Sc 

ek, eke, ok 

ek, eke 

eke, eche 

also, eke 

ac. 

^ aclv ah 

ah, auh, ec, 
ach, ok 

ac 

ac 

blit 

swa 

swa, so, siia, 
swo 

sa, swa, sa, so 

so 

so 

eabswa 

alswa, alswo, 
also, alse, 
ase 

also, alswa, • 
alse, ase 

as, also 

also, as 


— 

sum 

som, sum 

som, sum 

as 

swa hwser-swa 

whser-swa 

wher-as 

wheras 

whereas 

swylce 

swulc, alse, 
ase 


— 

as if 

gSf 

3if, gif, yef 

3if, yif 

Sif, if 

if 


Anon to = even to {anent m the Third period) ; cp. 

“ Alle (h)is clones caste of everichon 
Anon to is scerte.” — X^eg-onds qfXfoly Rood^ pp. 54 , 55 . 
® Swefi/brp became evene ahoute in later writers ; used as an adv- 




First Per. 
Cfe) 

iy4ses;^, 
pelseste pe 
faes 
paes]?e 

pon, poiinc 


Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per. 

;;;2 

lest, leoste leste, laste lest 


►senne, panne, panne, pan, panne, pan 


swape^h 


penne, 

ponne 

pene, panne, 
f ponne, pan 

fa, f o 
pa, po 
pash, pah, 
poh, peh, 
‘>aih, fauh, 
; ?eili, peyh 
— r 
poh-swa-poh 


penne, 

ponne 

penne, panne, 
pan 


pei, pof 


pan, pen 
als, hot 

|o’ |o >at 

pon.^, poarh, 
peigh, pei 


alle poughe 


panon 


— 


paer, paer pasr 

per, pser pser 

per 

per, peras 
perfore 

per-fore, 

paer-fore 

perforc 

penden 

pende 

— 


fbr pp 

for^i 

for thy 

for thy 

l?aet 

pat, pet 

pet., pat, at 

pat, at 

Ifer (p^t) 

Bsr, er, ar 

ar, or, er 

ar, er, or 
erthen, 
erst then, 
or that 

pam paet, 
pam. pe 

aer pan, er pan 

erpan 


after pat 

after that 

after that 



— . 


— 

biforen pat 

bifore pat 

before pat 


imong pat 

— 

— 

oCitan (p^et), 
bdtan 

bute, buten 

bute, bote, 
bute pat 

but, hot 

— 


— 

no but, 
no bot 


but 3if 

but-3if^ 

but-gif 

but 3if 


.... 

hi pat 

bi pat 

bi pam pe 

— 


— 

for pan pset, 
for pon pe, 
for Pam pe, 
for pan pe 

for pon pat, 
for pon, 
for pi pat, 
to-for, 
forpi 

for pat, fot 

for because 
that, for this 
that 


therefofe 
so much the 
...as 
lest 


so far, thus 
whereby 
therefore 
then 


than, since 

than 

then 

when that 
nevertheless, 
though 


although 
nevertheless 
(though) 
thence 
there, where 
therefore 

whilst 
therefore 
i/br ihy is used 
by Spenser) 
that, in order 
that, on 
purpose that 
ere, or (ever) 
ere that 


after 

during, whilst 
before, afore 
while that 
but, 

but that 
only 

but.*.if (unless) 

until, by that 
by this that, as 
because that, 
seeing that, 
therefore 
\f<fr ikaiy 
jor because* 
are archaic) 
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First PBit. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per, 


— ^ 

for 

for 

for 

for, because 



— 

for al 

for all (notwith- 
standing) 


fra tat 

— 

— , 

for and (and 
moreover) 

— 

from tat, 
fram pat 


since, from that 
(time) 

— 

itat tat 



in that 

raid ]?am }>e, 
mid l?v 

— 



with that, 
when, while 

nefne, 

— 

— 

— , 

unless 

nemne, 

nymSe 

GtS pset 

atet, 

forto, forte, 
vorte, fort, 
tat, wat 

al huet, 
fort, forte 


until 

of ton 

sytStSan, 

of tat (when 
that) 

— 

— 


since) 

— 

onjisen pat 

— . 

— 

against 

sitSt5an 

(= sit5tam 
pact) 

seoCtSen 

seppe, sen 

sipen, sip, n 
sipens, sins, 
sin pat 

since, sith that 
(Spenser), 
sithens (Ib.), 
sithence, 
since that 
(ShaJcsp.) 

— 

— 

frapat 

fropat 

since 

“ 

til pat 
forte tat) 

title, til, to 
fortOj forte 

til, unto, to 

till, until 


forts tat, \ 
forte ) 

— 


until, till that 

wits ton te 

wits ton t<^> 
wi tan-te 

wip pe pat, 
^ip pat 

with that 

provided 

fto tain, tsst 

to pan pat 

— 

to the end that 

to pe pset 

Uo p V Pset 

— 

' — 

— 

wipouten 

unless that,^ 
except, withon 


purh pat, 
purli pat pat 


purS pat, 
pLir3 pat pat, 
ther thur3 
pat (because 
that) 

through that 




— 

.ip— . 

besides that 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

notwithstand- 
ing that 

•MMb. 



by pe cause 
pat, because 
pat 

because that 


— 

— 

for because ^ 
>at ® 

for because 
(vulgar) 




no but, no but; 
Sif, but 

except that, 
except, ex- 
cepting that 


w 


save that, sal 
only that 

save, save only 
that 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 

[ai-p. 

First Per. 

Second Per. 

THiRD Per. 

Fourth Per. 


— 

— 

on iesse 

— 

saving, unless 

5am...sam^ 

sam-.-sam 

— 

— 

whether. ..or 

same.. .same 

ge 

— 



and 

ge..*ge 

ge...ge 

— 


both*. .and 

ge-..and 

ga J>a.,-ga J)a 


ye bop, ya 
bo]>e...and^ 

both.. .and 

ge 

3e 

3e 

3e (3he^ 

even, yea, 
nay, ixuy 
even, ay 

git, get 

Set, 3ette 

Set 

Set 

yet 


hwet**.hwet 

wat...wat, 
what.** what 

what... what, 
what... and 
what, what 
...aiid 

what.. .what, 
what. ..and 

hwoiine 

wenne, whan. 

wan, wanne. 

whan, when, 

when, 

fawar, huer, 
swIl huer 

whanne, 
wane (J>onne 
)>anne) 

huen 

when that 

when so, 
when as, 
whensoever 

hwar 

wher, huer, 
whar 

wher, whar 

where 


ware sr, 
hwajre-swa, 
war-swa, 
wer-swa, 
whaer-swa-se 
whser-sum 



whereso 



war-by 

wherby that, 
wherefore 
that 

whereby, 

wherefore 

— 

— 

wher-with* 

— 

where- with 

— 

whuder 

war-J>oru 


where-through 

— 

whider 

whider 

whither 

swa-hwider- 

wuder-swo 

whider-ever 

— 

whithersoever 

swa 

— 

woder J>at 

— 



whither that 

hwaeOer.*.))e 

whefer.-.oJJer, 
whether... ]?e 

— 

whet}ier...or, 
wher... her 

whether.. .or, 
whether. 


or whether 


hw£e£yer...o?ycye, 

1 — 


— 

whether... or 

otyOe...otS«ye 




— 


— 

— 

or 

swa-pcah- 

— 

pogh-queper, 

tnogh- 

the quether 

nevertheless. 

hwaj0ere 


yet 

^g5&er...ge. 


whether 


e3tyer...3e. 



either. ..and 

both. ..and 

&gOres...ge 

seISer-..and, 




e5per-..and, 

bo6e...and 




— 


— 

eyper...or. 

either... or, 

ktSor (atJer) 
...oppe 

otJer.-ToCer 

oper...or 

eper...or 

0 per..* or 

either, or else 
either. ..or 



. 

— 

eper.-.or 

either.*»a£ 


See Adverbs* 
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n.] 


First Per 


n5©or...ne 


Second Per. 


oJ>er 

neotJer-.*ne, 

neot5€r...na, 

no*Fj>er.«ne 


Third Per. 


oJ>er, or 
noJ>er,..ne, 
nou]5er...ne 


. Fourth Pe 
eyI>er...or, 
or.*.ou)3her 
or. ..or 
ol^er, or 
iiei)>er...ne, 
no]?er.,.ne, 
neyj*er..,ne 
nou}Jer..,ne, 
ne]?er-,.nel3er 
neij)er..* 
neiper 


either. .*or 

or. ..or 
or 

neither., .nor 


neither . .. neithe'*. 
nor... nor 


II. Numeral. 


an.. .Slim, 
sum.. .sum 


begen^...and 

ferest... 

si}?I>an...aet 

nextan 


sum„.sum 


bat5e...and, 
ba...and 
erst.-siffen, 
et nexten 
(rare) 


som,..som, som...som, one(5ome)...some 

som*...andsom oon...ano]?er» one... another, 

oon...and oon, other...some, 
ol3er...0j>er, one... other 

on...oI>er 

boT?e...and bothe...an'^ both. ..and 


first-. .si]>]7eii first. ..and first. ..after 

(si])]5e) si]?l>en wards, 

...at last 

— first.. .after, first, secondly, 

„ ...eft, lastly, finally 

„ ...afterward, &c. 

,, ...after J>at, 

,, ...ferther- 
more, 

,, ...also, 

,, ...thanne, 

, , ... tlx^LXl , 

,, ...finally 


III. Adjective (Adverbial). 


on efne 

an aefne 

evene 

— 

even, even to 

eomostlice 

— 

. — 

therfore 

therefore 

for bon 
s6?51ice 


— 

therefore 

therefore 



forsoJ»e lo ! 
soofly, 
soJ>ly 

truly 

witotilice 



indeed, 

forso]>e 

truly 

dies 

and selles 


and dies, 
elles, or 
elles 

else, or else 

gelice, 

gelice-swa, 

on-lice 

iliche (alike) 

(an-liche) 


like as, likewise 
alike.. .and 


’’It was inflected. 
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First Pks. 


Second Per, Third Per. 


as 

as ver for]? as 


Fourth Per. ^ 
furthermore furthermore 
furtherover further 

moreover moreover 

— where that 

as fer for}) as far as 


IV. Substanti’^* 


hwilum... 

hwilum 


>lt hwile ]>e 
)a hwile 


on paet gerM 


while (wilej... 
while (wile) 


beonney.penne 
peo while J>e 
ba while hat 
pe while pe, 
whH fat, 
hwils 


whilom.. .and 
whilom 


now. ..now 


the while fat 
the while, 
while, whiles 
hat, to while 
pat, to whils 


while that, 
the while,, 
whils, whiles 


for fe case fat in case if 


awhile . . . awhile, 
sometimes... 
sometimes, 
at times...at 
times 
now...now 
now...now 
the while that 
the while that 
while, whilst, 
the while 
(the whiles), 
while that, 
whilst that, 
during- the 
while that 
in case, in case 
that 

on condition 
that 


V. Prepositional. 

See tsr, mfier^ biforan^ bbitan, hi^ for^ fro77i^ hi, mid, iiemne, otf, of, 
ongedn, si&', HI, td, wi6', wi^ titan, \>uriih, (fee,'' These forms are 
generally followed by \fCBi, {that). 


Y\. Verbal. 


to iwiten 


to wit 


VII. Compounds. 


noSt one...ac not only..,but, not only. ..but, 
not only... not mcre!> . 

but eke, but 

not only... 
but and 


fdlass f set an 
...iiic eac 



II.] 

INTERJECTIONS. 

33S 

First Per. 

SeCONB PeR; 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


}>ylses, 

nojjelses, 

nofeles. 

neverpeles, 

nathless,* 

J>e Ises 

no )>e later, 

never J>eles, 

napeles, 

nevertheless 


neuer later 

never pe 
later, 

ner pe later 

nepeles, 
never pe 
later 

ac ni ]?e ma 


naJ>eino 

— 

nathemore 

(nevertheless) 

pZDt is 

pat iSi pet is 

pat is 

pat is 

that is 

n^re (newaere) 
}>set 


that is at say 

that is to seye, 
that is to 
seie 

that is to say 

■ — 

vvarne, warn 

wame, warn 
na war 

were it not that 




alle be it that, 
be so it be, 
by so, were 
it so that 

were it so, 
be it so, albe, 
albeit 


— — though so be 

that, sith 
that, so is 
that 

INTERJECTIONS. 

how be it 


a 

a 

a 

ah ! 


Al A ! A1 
(Wickliffe, 
yer. xlv, 13.) 



aha 

aha 

aha 

ea*la ^ ^ 

alas, alias 

alas, 

rO, alas, 


alias 

1 alas the day 

— « 

f% — 

fy alias 

j alack. 



1 lackaday 



— 


bah (O.F. hah) 

— — . 

— 

ey 

eh (O.F. eh). 




ay 

^ > — 

fyadebles 

vath or fie 

fie (O.F.^yf) 


(= fie a 

to thee. 



devils) 

fy3 (vath) 
tkoi^, fy 


— ^ 

— 

vah (vath) 

foh, fall, faugh 
heigh, hey. 

big “ 


— 



heyday 

M — 

— 

— 

how 

Mia — 

— 

— 

how now 

hwj- — 

— 

why 

wily 

la, lo, lour 

lo 

lo, loo 

lo i la ! 0 la ! 

— 0 

0 

ow, ou 

0, oh 

^ — 

— 

a 

0, 0 me ! 

for ihii ttai for iki 

occur in the Third and Fourth periods for never^ 

iiieless. 




2 ES.4a seems to be mixed 

up with F. k 4 ~las (LAt. lassus^ weary), hence <3^5*1 / 

alxck 
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First Per. 

Seconu Per 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 




■ — 

te he I 

aha'! 

— 

— 

— 

weu 

aha i 

m 

— 

— 

— 

ugh ! 
what 1 

hwset 

— 

what 

what 

wa 

wa, wo 

wo 

woo, wo 

woe ! 

wS-la 

wola, wallan, 
wela, weolla, 
wele 



alas ! 




— 

ala® 

alas ! 

wIl 111 wB. 

ah wala wa, 
walawa, 
wolawo, 
waeila, waei, 
weilawei 

weSlaway,. 

weilawey 

wa la v/r 

ah, well-a-day, 
well away 

— 

awaei, awei, 
aweih 

awei, awey 
wei 

— 

alas 1 0 woe 1 
ay me I aye 1 




harow 

harrow 1 


— 

— 

whist 

•whisht 1 hush ! 

— 

— 

on5 

— 

God*s wounds 
= xounds 

— 

heil (be |3ou) 

— 

— 

hail I al hail 1 

. — . 

— 

— 

baw, bawe 

bow-wow 

— . 

— 

— 

heit now 

gee 

— . 

•— 


iossa 

whoa 

— 


““ 

avoy (O. Fr. 
avoi) 

fie 


In fhe Second period we find •witicrist^ Tvot Crtst = Christ knows., 
by Christ ! 

In the Third period we find (i) deus, douce = the deuce ; (2) da^ 
^eit, dahet (O.Fr. deshaiiy dehait, dehei) = ill betide. In subsequent 
writers it became da\>e£, which has given rise to dase you! disc you J 
das/i you! (3) goddot^ goddoth = God wot, God knows. It occurs 
also in the subsequent period. 

Peier — St. Peter, is a common interjection ^ in the Third and 
Fourth periods, like Jlfctrry !^ (= the Virgin Jifayy) in later times. 

Bi Crisis for God, JLorde, &c. occur in the Third and Fourth 
periods. 


* Denotes mocking laughter. 

9 Seinte Marie / occurs as interjection in the Second period. 



A?PKNDIX IIL 


WORDS OF NORMAN-FRENCH ORIGIN IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE BEFORE 1300. 

L In the Saxon Chronicle^^^ before 1200 : — 

1086, dubban, dubben, to dub. 

1135. pais. 

1137. tresor, prisun, justise, rente, privileges, miracles. 

1138. standard. 

1140. emperice, cuntessc, tur. 

1154. curt, processiiin. 

II. Lambeth Homilies (** O. E. Horn.,” First Series], ed. Morris, 
for E.E.T. Society, before 1200 

Castel, processiun (p, 3), p^lefrai, saltere, prophete(5), fructe, messe 
(10), munte (ii), asottie (17), rubbere (19), sottes, iugulere (29), 
meister (41), merci (43), nianere, sacremens, ureisuns (51), riche, 
lecliurs, blanchet (53), parais (61), elmesse, cherite (69), salm, font 
(73), sermonen, ewangeliste (81), liureisun (85), ioffred (87), cachepol 
(97), i:>assiun (119), crunede (129), seinte (131), clerk {133), flum 
(141), erites (= heretics), munek, elmesful, poverte, large, prude, 
spus-bad (143), sauter (155), fou, cuning, ermine, ocquerin, sabe* 
line (181), servise, prut. 

III. Trinity College Homilies (“ O.E. Horn./' Second Series), 
ed. Morris, for E.E.T. Society before 1200 : — 

Clerc (9), chastren, custume (ii), gestninge, spuse (13), penance 
(17), richeise, lechure {29), orgele, barun (35), mjseise (43), aisie, 
poure, candel, taper (47), religiun, turtle (49), mesure (55), minster, 
penitence, robeiie (61), meister, onur (83), munt, paJm, olive (89), 
calice, messe, sepulcre (91), crisme-cloth (95), maisterlinges (ill), 


^ la the 
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olvente, lan^ste (locust), prisune, marbreston, salm, propbete, turade, 
oregel, underplanter, underplantede, tnr, corporeals, caliz, bispused, 
.alTi4es, arcliebissopes, sole, chemise, albe, sol, saffran, fustane, mentel, 
bumet, sergantes, acheked, martirs, confessors, patriarche, virgines, 
Caleb, waferiht, street, 

IV. Words from Layamon's Eruf,^^ ed. Madden (?I205) : — 

In the first text— achaped, ascaped, admlrail, armite, appostolie, 
archen, astronomie, avallen, balles, barun, bicl^sen, bounie, bolle, 
bninie, bume, ibumed, bunnen, cacchen, canele, cantelcope, .cathel 
(chattels), cheisil, cludina (or cuiress), clusden (closed), comp 
(= camp), cormii (musical pipe), crune, emneden, cros, cruoebe, 
dotie, dubben, due, dusSe-pers, eastresse, falsie, hum, ginne, hardi- 
liche, Hue (hue and cry), hose, hune (topmast?), ieled (anointed), 
hurte, ire, kablen, lac, lavede, latimer, legiun, licoriz, liun, lof (luff)., 
machunes, mahun, male, mantel, martir, messagere, mile, mohtaine, 
munstre, munt, must, nonne, olifantes, pal, paradis, peytisce (= of 
Poitou), pilegrim, pouere, pore, porz (ports), postes, processinUj 
puinde, putte, qucv-chen ( = quasser, casser ?), riche, riches ( = 
richesse), salmes, salteriun, scaerninge, scare, scam, scornes, scere- 
migge (scrimmage), scole, scurmen, seselled, senaht, senatui*s, seint, 
servise, servinge, sire, sot, sumunde, talie(?), temple, timpe, toppe, 
tumbel, tunne, tur, turne, vlette (flat, floor), warde, weorre (war), 
werre,.{to war, ravage), y mages. 

In the later text we find the additional words — abbey, anued, 
aspide (espied), atyr, canoun, changede, chapel, chevetaine, chowles 
(jowls), cloke, conseil, contre (country), cope, cri, delaie, dosseperes, 
eyr, failede, fol, folie, gile, gisaime, g^ace, grand, guyse, harsun 
(ar^un), hereniite, honure, hostage, manere, marbre-stone, nonnerie, 
note, paide, pais, paisi, pare, passi, pensiles, porses, prisune, roUede, 
route, sarvi, scapie, seine (ensign), siwi (follow), soffri, istored, tavel, 
tresur, truage, tumbe, urinal, usi, waiteth. 

V. (i) Seinte ElarharreteJ^^ ed. Cockayne, for E.E.T. Society, 
about 1220 ; — ' 

Seinte, passiun, crunede, font, martir (i), grace, prince (2). 
merci, chevese, changede (3}, salve, samblant (5), liiin (6), mantles 
(7), warant (8), bascin (9), drake (zo), crauant, cnine, casteZ (il), 
ibreuet (16), taperes (18), fontstan (19), chapele, lampe (20), martir- 
dom, turnen (21), grandame, prisun (23). 

(2) On Urelsun^^' &c, in Lambeth MS. and Cotton MS. 
Nero, A. xiv. (^*O.E. First Series), about 1220: — 

Frivite, medicine, cunfort, fals (185), debt, unsauuet (1:87), salvi 
abandim (189). 
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( 3 ) On God Cotton MS. Nero, A. xiv. E. 

Horn., ’’/First Series) : — 

Pfiradise, servise, ciclatune, ilcrimed, krune (193), mnn^ch, 
eherite {199). 

(4) On Lofsong of tire LefdV^ (Ib.) : — 

Passiun, pruSe, pris (205), bufettnnge, crununge, sacrement, 
sacrety, grace (207). 

(5) On Lofsong of tire Louerde’^'^ (Ib. ): — 

I-sacred, mercij ewangcliste (209), inerciable, warant (211), turnen, 
obedience {213), sawter, seruunge, of-semunge, unofserued (215). 

(6) Soules Wardd’ (EodL MS. 34, Royal MS. 17, A. 27, Ib.) :-~- 

Semblant, irobbet, tresur, tresor, castel, meistre?^, cunestable, 
meistre, meosure, cruneS (247), pi'eonin (249), mealies (253), mesure 
(255), meoster, icheret, aturnet (257), keisere^ trones, cunfessurs 
(261), 

(7) “ Wohunge of ure Louerd'^ (Cotton MS. Titus, D. 18, Ib.) : — 

DruS, largese, noblesce, debonairte {269), large, druri, hard! 
(271)? praie, robbed es, prisan, noble, geniile, gentiller, gentileste 
(273), deboneirscliipe, grace, passiun, calenges (275), spuse, 
ponerte, strete, poure, beast (277), mesaise, treitur, tresun, ribauz 
(279), buffet, prince, piler, crune (281), munt, schurges, lettres (283), 
dol, derennedes, chaumbre, paie (285), prei, eise, carpe (287)- 

(8) mzU Mddenhadf (Ib.) ed. Cockayne -r- 

Eise (i), service, chaunger, confort, grace, delit, serven^ (7), 
cuntasse, treitre, gentil (9), leccherie, tresor, acovered, coveringe, 
meistre (ii), uerte, estat, beast, basine, propliete (13), dignete, 
irobbed, chaistefs, crunen (19), weimeres, chaste (21), aturn, icrunecl, 
gerlaunde, flurs, degrez, preoneS (23), liaunteg, heritage (25), un- 
Qoverlicli, acoveringe, vanite (27), ^uuure, trubuil, seruise (29), 
richesce, huler, semblaund (30), greue, prisun, cnncweari, puisun, 
cangun (33), suleS, turnnnge, angoise (35), adamantine stan, nuric<) 
(37)? lanmpe, paraise (45), prokie, asail^et (47). 

(9) A f^cren Riwlef ed. Morton, for Camden Society : — 

Spus, riwie (3)^ riwlen, religinn (4), chaung^unge, clianngen^ 
clergesse, ures, inanere, professiun, obedience, chastete (6), cherite, 
penitence, riwlunge, seint, ordre, descriued, canoniel (8), recluses, 
prelaz, prechnres, i^eliginse, maten (10), abit, scandle, propliete. 

% 2 
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gile, seruien, distmctiuns {12), seruise, cheapitres, sauter, kunfort, 
saluen {14), crucifix, auez, relikes (16), creviz, collecte, ver^, salme, 
cre<ie, prime (20), eise, silence, lescuns, feste, cumplie, anniversaries, 
ureisuns, letanie, observaunce, trinite (24), servie (26), verset, merci 
(30), prisun, prisune, teinptaciuns (32), igranted (34), antefne (36), 
verslunge, meditaciuns (44), tieiiie, clauses (46), parlures, unseauelicbe, 
creoice, chastite (50), preoue, deliten, point (52), kalenge, parais, 
feble*(54), cope, sieve, mesur, treisun, spe(^ale (56), lecheries, fol- 
herdi, asaileS, quarreaus, castel, weorreur, cmrreaus, kerneaus, 
kernel, ancheisuns, sacrement, kurteisie, creoisen, duble, advent, 
parten, blamen, preisen, fantesme (62), sot, pris, kecche 15 , noise (64), 
mercer, salve (66), preche, prechen, counsail, semblaunt, chastie* 
ment, cluse (72), mesure (74), noces, reisun, autorite, turnes, spice 
(78), eresie, nurice (82), cliaroines, corbin, mesteres, menestraus, preis- 
unge (84), rob, poure (86), chere, bisaumpletS, grace, rikelot (88), 
gelus, geiusie (90), chaumbre (92), cnme, anui (94), pleinte (96), 
cauncre, sauuen, proprelicbe (98), scorn (100), ciimfort (102), joie, 
wardeins (104), trufles, bitrufleS, mimt, buffeten (106), dargerus, 
schaundie, meseise, ipaied, mesterie (io8), bi-clusinge, anguise { 1 10), 
angulsuse, largeliche, asaumple, tendrust, fefre, berebarde (112), 
reisuns, diete, presente, pituunce (114)? eaise, gibet (xi 6 ), pellican, 
juggen, juggement (118), lean, unicorne, versalie, remedies, unstable 
(120), raunsun, ransun, dette, detturs, acwiten (124), cwitaunce, 
purgatorie, andetted, persun, persone (126), cul, simple, ipocrite, 
gilen (128), achate, defaiites, regibbe??, disciplines, sacrifise, sacre- 
fises, sauur, ikupled, paien (138), ameistren, dignite, cwointe, cwiver, 
meistrie (140), i-ancred, ancre (anchor)^ cuntinuelement, contem- 
placiun(i42), ipreised (144), priuement (146), lepnis, figer, despoiled 
(148), frut, hges, tresor, robbares, muchares (150), mercer, riche, 
celles, aromaz (152), present, priuite, sturbin^e, Jturne, bax'et (154), 
auauncefi, barain, ymne, suiilede, ancheisun (158), baptiste, priuilege, 
prechur, merit, astaz, preeminces, preofunge (160), disturben, licur, 
bame, chaste, medicine (164), hurlunge, noble, gentile, noblesce, 
largesce, i trussed (166), trusseaus, purses, burgeises, renten, larger, 
relef, genterise, richesses, famSiarite, prive, presse (168), sepulcre, 
bi“barred (170), fol, pels (172), entemieten, preouen, awaitie (174), 
orliel (176), i tempted, puffes (178), pacience, meister (180), grucche, 
debonere (186), cninunge, pilere (188), messager (190), cwite (192), 
Ireitre, plente, adversite, prosperite, lecherie, glutunie, salue (194), 
aspieden, propre, assauz (196), liun, unicorn, scorpiixn, mis-ipaied, 
chastiement, inobcdience, prelat, paroschian, blasphemie, impa* 
cience, continaunce, riote (198), rancor (200), tricherie, simonie (202), 
stat, incest, waite, gigge (204), presumciun, accidie, terme (208), 
kurt, iuglur (210), angoise, skirtn {2x2), augjrim, kuuertur, glutun, 
manciple, celere, neppe (214), lechur, vileinie, eremite (216), ten- 
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taciun, anointed, miracle (218), adote, chetel (222), ampuiles {226), 
tur, tenten, asailen, cite, weorrur, kunscence, tempti (228), diah>ge, 
greuen, dame (230), feblesce (232), baban (234), champimi (236)^ 
trone, prokie (238), armes, peinture, sauuaciun, pope, sucurs, efB- 
caces (246), ape, ape-ware (248), cwaer, departunge, driwerie, spite] 
(250), atcente, deskumfit (252), recorde, misericorde (256), tnrnen, 
capitalea, garcen, skurgen (258), palm, despuiled (260), sponge, 
mistrun, unsauure-^ articles, sulement, iturpied (266), sacrament, 
sacreS, messeS, trublen, dewleset (26S), amased, bimased, maseliche 
(272), rosen. (276), ignorance (278), haunche (280), ameistre, quaer 
(282), afeited {284), robben, pagine (286), cogitaciun, affectiun, 
creaunt (288), lettre, passiun (292), recoilen, gunfaneur (300), ume- 
menz, eritage {302), belami, weorrede, chaunge (312), sarmun, to- 
tages, circumstances, cause (316), mimuch, clerk (318), fiatterunge 
(320), trussen, torplen {322), sol, sutare (324), harloz, festre {328), 
iruwandise, cancre (330), arche (334)> baundune (338), iflured, flures, 
abstinence, delices, auenture (340), ipocrisie (342)> enbreued, sire, 
absoluciun, remissiun (346), sentence, pilegrimes (348), rute, spense, 
isonted, untrussed jurneie, vilte, asperete (354)» barlot, glorie, 

seinte, gredil, sotschipe, pilche (362), sabraz, akoveren (364), 
deuociun, ungraciuse, feblie (368), lisiciens, spices, gingiuere, ge- 
dewal, cloudegelofre, letuarie (370), mirre, aloes, perlectiun, tures 
(372), devot (376), reclus (378), ententes, testament, saluz, de- 
struied, beaubelet (388), debonerte, turnement (390), peintunge 
(392), giwerie, depeinten, passen (396), tribulaciuns (402), failede, 
pinient (404), chaumberlin^, kunsiler (410), seruen, deinte, assum- 
ciun, nativite (412), potag^ rentes, kurtesie, gingiure (41b), vesti- 
menz, stamin (418), vaumpez, ilaced, veiles, atifFen, broche (420), 
obedient, hesmel (^24), aturn (426), isturbed, servant (428), 

VI. (1) O.E. Bestiary,^' in “An O'.E. Miscellany,” ed. Morris, 
for E.E.T. Society, about 1240 : — 

Leun, funt-fat, crede, grace, venim, poure, capiin, market, 
cethegrande, cete, elpe, niandragores, mrtre, spuse, panter, dragun, 
robbinge, simple. 

(2) ^^Genesis and Exodus^^' ed. Morris, for E,E.T. Society, about 
1240; — 

Aucter, auter, astronomige, arsmetrike, bigami^^, crisme, charite 
canticle, circumcis, corune, crune, desert, graunte, grucbede, holo- 
caust, hostel, iurnes, iusted, lecherie, lepre, munt, mester, meisten 
otEz, pais, plente, pore, present, pris, prisun, promissioun, prophet, 
roche, sacrede, cite, spirit, spices, suriun, swinacie, serue, service, 
ydeles, ydolatrie. 
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(3) Old Hentish Sermons in *^An O.E. Miscellaii'y'^” aboiil 
1245 : — 

Seinte, aperen, conseil, anuri, onun, aparailen, anud, somoni, 
glorias, miracle, ensample, cuuenable, sacrefyse> verray, sigiieden, 
siiffri, amunte'S, defendeii, cors, pelrimage, visiti, poure, amoneste- 
snent, signefiance, urisun, ofserven, cite, auenture, sergaunz, ydres, 
semen, religiun, custome, contrarie, conimencement, iiatureliche, 
lechcrie, roberie, spusbreclie, orgeilus, umble, lechur, chaste, folies, 
vertix, montayne, sarmim, leprus, onure, lepre, iwarised, maladie, 
glutiiiiie, desevird, compainie, asoiled, perissi, peril, merci, acumbri, 
marcatte, travail, commandement, isauued, deliuri, seruise, paie* 
griicliclie, serui, aresunede, diuers, nature, gi*ante. 

(4) “ Owl and Nightingale^^ ed. Stratmann, 1244 : — 

Plaid, plaiding, ipeint, dahet, faucun, castel, acorde, plaidi (6), 
grante, afoled (7), schirme (lo), weorre (12), barez, grucching (13), 
plaites, riche, povre, cundut (15), giiine (21), purs (22), clerkes, 
munekes, canunes, pope {23), manteine (24), fitte (23), mester (29), 
gelus (33), merci (34), spusing (41), sot (42), spus-bruche (42), 
sothede (46), sparing (47), pais ^54), rente, maister (S 5 ). 

(3) Jesus PcemsI^ in O.E. Miscellany/’ about 1244 (MS. 
written after 1250) : — 

Duzeper, tumen, flum, seruy, preclii, bitrayen, fowe, robe, pale- 
fray, temple, prute, maystres, feste, ask;^pe, munt, prysune, calehei 
trayen, hardy, mantel, cendal, dute, princes, kustume, crune, quyte, 
croyz, cheysil, sepulchre, mercy, prechen, prechynge, turn, Ofseruie, 
pouernesse, playdurs, drywories, spusynge, lecherye, sermottye, 
laced, warantye, poure, fiur, kastel, spis, amatiste, grace, calcydone, 
lectorie, tupace, iaspe, saphir, sardone, smaragde, beril, crisopace, 
amur, symonye, clergie, ■weorre>, crysine-child, prynce, sermun, 
banin, scarlat, rencyan, russet, meyn^ reyne, fyn, culur, buffet, 
gayhol, curteys, skarlet, pall$, persones, matines, quiten, nappes. 

VIL Havelok the Dane^^* ed. Skeat, for E.E.T. Society, about 
1280 

Fyn (i), bariin, robberes {2), pouere, ayse, preyse, menie (3), 
merci, large, eyis» (4), pleinte, pouix, preyden, turnen (5), preye, 
payed, messe-bok, caliz, messe-gere, coxporaus (6), curteysye, lutie- 
irurye, tendre, arke (7), catel, sauteres, sayse (8), fey, justises, 
irx'ith-sergeans, gleyues, cri, beste (9), chaste, datheit, sire, traysoil, 
‘.raytur (10), pourelike, feble, chanounes (ii), auter, castel, feblelike 
13), malisun, kopes, hex*mites, trechery, felony (14), waifeeil (16)* 
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anker, riche (17), poke, croune, leoun, best (18), cerges {19), pastees, 
fiaunes v^o), chartre (ai), traytour, dontede (22}, flote, sturgiun, 
turbut {23), tumberel, paniers, gronge, laumprei, wastels, sim&els 
(24}, gi'Qched (25), master (26), segges (28), parleiuent, cbaumpioun 
(3J^)? baroun (32), traysoun (33), maugre, gratintede (35), spusirtg, 
spusen (36), syre (37), uoyz, croiz (39), closede, trone, contne, 
burgeys (40), prey (41), iustise (44), stone (45), curt (46), seinte, 
beneysun, veneysun, p^^ent, plente (47), gleiues, chinche, supe. 
Loupe (48), barre ^9), asayleden, leun (51), alias, ribbe (52), ser- 
gaunz, baret (53), sleues, frussbe (55), trusse, niayster (56), couere, 
dubbe, mele, palefrey, seriaunz, warant (57), glotuns, sergaiiz, 
serges, pappes (59), gent, charbucle {60), sane (62), per (63), con- 
estable (64), taleuaces, hasard, romanz, tabour (65), cauenard (67), 
blame (68), leteres (70), seysed (71), desherite, gisarm, aunlaz 
(72), runci, priorie, nunnes (73), nobielike, wade (75), pateyn (77), 
eritage, utrage, feytli, conseyi (81), curteyse, spuse (82), curteys, 
rose, roser, fiour (83), barnage, coruning, paited (84), tresoun, 
felonnye (85). 

VIII. (i) Eing' ed. Lumby, for E.E.T. Society, before 

1300 

Flur, colur, rose, payn, serue, roche, admiral, arive, galeie, 
mestere, seruise, curt, squiere, spusen, dubbing, gegours, crune, 
gestes, proue, manere,- prowesse, grace, batailie, denie, maister, 
assaille, auenture, turne, homage, enuye, folye, couerture, messa- 
venture, lace, place, graunt, iarmed, paynyme, prime, compaynye, 
scaped, rengne, rente, dewse, enemxs, bigiled, spuse, posse, ankere, 
palmere, ispused, castel, deole, chaunge, sclavyne, scrippe, colmie, 
bicolmede, ture, pure, squier, g^un, glotun, disse, piiegryn, daiuesele, 
preie, bitraie, psdais, chaere, blame, heritage, baronage^ crois, 
passage, banere, chapeles, roch, serie, cosin, ginne, gravel. 

{2) Assumjfciouny^^ in the volume containing “King Horn — 

Lescoun, assompcion, temple, semi, poure, mester, messager, 
frut,' palm, meigne, belamy, chauntrc, gile, bitraie, space, amendy, 
parchement, seruise, chere. 

(3) Florice and Blaunchefiur^^^ in ** King Horn" ; — 

Date, grace, place, departe, chaumberlein (51)? inarcliaunt, sem- 
blaunt (52), mariner, largeliche, parais, barun^ cite, paleis (53), 
riche, ioie, meniuier, pane, burgeis, curtais (54), ginne, pirate, 
porter, marbelston (55), sopere, marchaundice, curties, gref (56), 
entermeten, aquite, tures, plenere, kernel, crestele, charbucle (57 )» 
lampe, torche, lanteme, barbecan, culuart, feluru ureisun, seriauns, 
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stage, parage (58), capun, cristal, cler, saphir, flur, onur (39), 
cliatinge, pris, coniureson, cliauntement, ginnur, squire, schauntillun, 
mastun (mason), culvert, felun, resun, felonie, spie (60), esceker, 
coVetus, etivius, preie, grante, angussus, coveitus, honure (61), com- 
paygne, druerie, parte, cunsail (62), fin (end), chaumbre (63}, crie, 
par amur {64), art, part (65), certes, merci, crien, dute, pal, 
admiral (66), tur, towaille, bacin, peire, oresun, passiun, sire, demure 
(67), piler, cbamberlayn (68), belamy, hardy, bamage, iugements, 
prison, palais, barons, deshonur, accupement v'Sq), suffire, tendel>, 
parting (70), quite (71), engin, granti, igranted (72), maind, dub- 
bede, spusen (73). 

IX, ^^Kyng Alixaunder^^^ ed. Weber, before 1300 : — 

Divers, defaute, poverte (3), flour, annye, maner, fool, duyk, pns, 
desireth, solas, cas, ribaudye, joye, baret, pais, jeste, maister (4), 
deliciouse (5), clerk, maistrie (6), ars, planet, chaunce, baroun, 
popet, bat (stick), ^enemye, chain, conjureson, asaied, regioun, 
assaile, pU3T, bataile, cler, nacioun, dromoun, batayling, y-chaunged 
(8), ymage, basyn, distinctioun, weorre, disgysed, sojourn3nag, cite, 
anoyed, distryed (9), iniquity saun fable, table, astromyen, astro- 
nomye, nygremauncye, discrye (10), justes, turnay, jay, accord[e] 
(11), jolif, feste, honeste, burgeys, jugoleris, mesteris, desirith, los, 
praisyng, folie, dame, gentil, face, marchal, atire, damoselis, delis, 
muyle (12), orfreys, roite (= rute), swte (= sute), trumpes, orgies, 
t3anbres, carolying, champion, skyrmyng, lioun, chas, ba3J^, baude- 
kyn, pres, sengle, mantal-les, croune (13^ atyred, gentil, gent, faile, 
mervaile, contray, abasched, leisere (14), y-chaste (15), undur-chaum- 
burleyn, by-cache, jugge, matynges, pryvet4 madam e, heygh-maister 
(16), sacrefying, chaisel, place, certes, ars-table, co^rs, colour, cristal, 
propre, nature, saffer [saphir] (18), irrous, herbes, herber, stamped, 
morter, viigyn, charmed, conjuryng, dragon, covertour, preost 
pressed] (19), messanger, pallis, riche, chaumbre, voidud, aspyed 
(20), refuse, maisterlyng, conqueren, chai'inyng, aferis (21), mesanter, 
desirous, repentyng, solace, losynger (22), privete, gileful, suspecioun 
(^3)j galopith, encheson, hardy, chere, powere, comburment, fruyt, 
comforted, sorcerye, dressed, pavyloun (25), best (26), greved, 
ameye, semblaunt, gentil-men (27), drake, pray (= prey), faukon 
(28), strete, dotaunce, signifiaunce, signifyng, estellacioun, cignefieth, 
sourmouncie (29), poisond, return, traitour, dragonet, resset, gynne, 
cowart, fe3mt (3o),«^planete, werryour, hardyest(e), norice (31), geste, 
dosayn, afatement, demayne,. skyrme, pars, romaunce, storie, dis- 
raying, justyng, (a)sailyng, defendyng, reveryng (32), playn, chayn, 
presented, perce, cheyn(33), firmament, verrament, tresond, afaunce, 
(34)» part, art, failith, sdaundre, aire [heir] (35), soun, stable* 
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montetlx, reyne, demeyritli, aforced (36), reverence, cronned (37), 
somormd? roune (38), issue, dubbed, servise, dubbyng, plente, 
deynt4 tresoreris [treasurers], someris, comaundement, pre&xsnt, 
departed, botileris, jogoleris, page (39), y-greved, manas, trussed, 
barge, olifauns, camelis, vitailes, armes (40), party, savage, asteynte [?] 
(41), ascaped, gage, maltalent, ire (42), departyng, armed, trumpyng, 
laboryng, demaynyng, baner, ynde [blew], asaied, launce, armurcs, 
yperced (44), amoure [Iwer], socour, scoumfyt, damage, grevaunce 
(45), visage, rage, pite, spoile, perile, duk, delivered, liversoon, 
foisoun, skarsliche, counsail, spouse, grauntid, counsailyng, spoused, 
message, dores (47), samytes, cortined, gardynes, people, barneys, 
prynce, nobles,^ sytolyng, carolyng, tumeieyng, tour (48), arived, 
paleis (49), praised, y-crouned, chaunge, anired, coup (50), maxgn<^, 
aschape, purveyede, contek, prison (51), a reson, to reygne, male 
ese, acorded, gestnyng’(52), defeiide, veynes, deray, amende, olifaunt, 
sones, prest, batail, boceleris, forkis (53), touched, y-siwed, mang* 
nelis, alblastres, engyn, myne, mynoris (54), poimle, apertelche, 
pore, sire, pes, ese, ’countryng, to hardy e, taknt, trouage, usage, 
anoied, truage (58), daunte, manace, rent, deliverid (59), to dres[se], 
presentis, compissement, verament, noise, cry, richely, treson, siwith, 
palfrey (61), coroune, feute, parted, tresour, nobleye, noumbre, 
ancres, acise (= asise), mariners, vigor, bac[h]elur, sojoiir[n], en* 
cresed (63), lettres, renoun, honour, seignour, weorriour (64), senas 
(senates), assentyn, servisd, distruyed (6$), chivalrie, castel, seignorie, 
sojornith, temple, market, purtreyed (66), curteis {67), travaile, 
vestement, sacrifise, sacrefyeng, besans (68), peoren (peers), riband, 
(69), jewelis, empire, barbicans, mayntenid, quarellis, Dieu mercy, 
trappen (7o)> travailled, cors, launceynge, peys, metal, fronst, to- 
lonst (71), assaut, solaced, angwysch (72), trowage, salved, distrene 
(? derreyne), parlement, comune, assent (73), braunche, scourge, 
liaumudeys, paramours, neyce, cosynes, governor, robbour, coinoun 
(74), outrage, peer, pautener (75), amayed, doute, round (76), 
amiraylis, chast[e], pui-s (77), chaunselere, frusche, appertenaunce 
(78), amye (friend), mercy e, trespas, juggement, acordement (80), 
verreyment, carole, tent, entent, justis, ven(e)sounes (81), bikir, 
boclier, lyon, mace (82), pleynt, soudan, vei'gei’, long-berdet (83), 
counselers, matei-e, ost, messantour (84), gonfanoun, sendel, sicla- 
toun, joly, perceyved (85), standard, orgulous (86), conseillynge, 
arme, ordeyn, astore, apaied, graunt, covenaunt, y-pavylounded, 
prechid (87), honourith, kourith, coward (89), siwen (90), menage, 
compaignye, samyt, delyt, ches [chess] (91), warante, akedoun, tron- 
chon, certe{s), melodye, crye, labour (93), assaylyng, bray, poudre, 
quarel, aspieth (94), destuted, autour, conceyved, drewery (96), 
basnet, gysarme, peces, sami faile„ saun dotaunce {99), ypreost, 
arsoun, weilyng, mason, hawbei*k, vertuous, socoure (loi), passed 
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veyne, batelynge, nobleys noblesse), acost, croupe, batal^e, aperte 
(103), defoille, boyle, corour (104), raundoun, asiweth, curtesy e, 
vyJ^nye, garsounes, comunes {105), pellis, haraeys, quystron, wary- 
som, castles, arayed, assailed, valoure, parfoi'ce, ascapith, pavelounes 
(107}, spoil, payed, deol, tumeth, sojorneth, avauncement, amour 
(109), chevalry, messangers, justices, alblastreris, defence, dispence, 
vygoure, noble (112), baroiinye, bacbeirye, fortresses, segedyn, 
aviroun, asawt, gyse, pencil (113), avetrol, justyng, acorde, y-foiled, 
emperour, armure (115), berfreyes, quarelis,' iiurdices, dismayn^ 
(117), coyntise (118), favour, nortoure, adaunt, precbe (up), ven- 
yme,^ cleir (120), flouritb, pertyng [parting] (122), homage, feute, 
lewt4 servys, marchauns, clergie, acord, parage {124), dispised (125), 
pyrie (jewels), unplye, palys, acoste {126), fence, distroied, rebel, 
chast, almatour, quoynte, coragous, trayed (127), busard, povert, 
lynage, servage (128), reherce (129), paye, noiysclied, baronage, plas 
(place), chesse (131), avowe, crount, raunsoun, soffraunce, amende- 
ment, haven, cheventeyn, asqyne, gay, geaunt (133), magnelis, 
rowte, torellis (134), pypyn (pip<2), male-aperte, duyre, hast, tayl, 
gonnes (135)?. dure, speciale, gyle {136), person, rybaud, verger, 
velasour, swyer (137), harlot, cowardieth, continaunce, hardieth, 
rente, by-lace, dosseyn {139), pays, travaille, soudans (140), ordeyne, 
dragman {= interpreter), hum, maugre, camailes, dromedaries, 
somers, justers (141), trappe, croper, queyntise, laboures, trumpours, 
jangelours, route, robbedyn, tresours, corant, palfray, ambJant, 
sergant, serjans, asemblaye, gylyng (145), ficicion (146), pocions, 
lettriire, aprise, spies (147*)? proferid, scarcelicbe, perage (= parage), 
cage, corage, forest, sodeynliche ('148) hardinesse, prowesse (149), 
chaunse, defendit, entraile, gargaze, goiter, joster (151), mace, lyoiin 
(152), pesens (154), faynt, flank, launche (155), weoriyours, mes- 
chef, agref, asay (157), pray, favasour, slyces (158), amy, voys (159), 
deshonour, descharged, aquyted, asygbe (= essay), oncas, antoure, 
lechour, traytour, aliene (i6‘i), aventure, victorie, chesoun, acoysyng, 
amiture (163), traytory, pere, preoire, glove (164), honest, cure, 
entermetyd, dispoyled, joyned (165), tastyng, feyntise, corsour (166), 
trouble (168), aspye, tylfen, f^ryveliche U69), contynaunce, demor- 
ranee, peolure, destrere (170), perlement, message (171), fable, 
pyment, botileir, vengaunce, laroun, usage, court, richesse, repent- 
and (173), vysage (174), auntred, keoverid, folye (I75), eschape 
{176), dragoun, failleth (17S), constable, ostage, ape, scape (180), 
disray, pomon, arsun (x8l), soket, perced(i82), pryve, vygour, antur, 
assoyne (185), tressours, autors, peyn, autorite, salueth (186), purchas, 
discryve (187), posterne (188), norisebe, medlay (189), tyger, spirit, 
vaite (190), amended, gentiliche, bawmecl, sebryne, entaxle, fyrie 
(191), maned, ystabled, avaunce, haudry, keouere, haruesche (192^ 
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gybet, noyse, bailifs (193), siweye, jolifiiche, partie, ylis, 

nfyhe {197L boterneys, merveiUe (198), desert, apert (199), memorie, 
i»klaunder (200), gyoures, peryl, straungest, lessouii, mountayne, 
eiigyaefui, aveimmu, aspcraiint, conqiierrende, jtigge (203), fest, 
joHlfe, damoysel, liaunLeth (205), garnement, pcuaunce, discipline, 
tncdecyne (206)^ palmer, ermine, skarlet, pers, furchurea (207), 
coloure, malicious (209), pleyne, laak, tryacle (210), cliarrey, 
sLstraiigled, magnels (21 ij, nombre (212), cost, mangenils, aketouii, 
plate, gamnbisoun, mescJiaunce, gi'euance (213), ypotame, sem* 
blabel, reisyn (214), piircliacyng, pas, mendyng, soiournyng (215), 
tdmay, dauhcen, leopardes, unces, baneret (217), beef, motouu, 
venysoun, seysouiis, sopere, cliarbokel, laumpe, aveys^ scorpioii, 
bugle^ cheyiie,' glotoun, fuysoun, meyntenaunt (218), lake (22O), 
saven, loos, mounde (221), tressed, pecock (223), envenymed, 
molest, petdi, saumoun, foysouD (225), esire, robe, furred, ixietievere, 
tabatd, borcl (227), scarsete, mantel (228), enneaure, defyeaunce, 
cliaumpe, defendynge, assailynge, parde (230), merveilynges, ymages, 
pure, stage, conquerde (231), envenymen, gorgen (232), dromuns, 
barge, spyces (233), faas, preciouse, conceyveth (234), jacynkte, 
piropes, crisolites, safyres, smaragdes, margarites, terrene, fourmed, 
'doloure, remenaunt (235), cokedrill, monecros (236), vitailles (237), 
yportami, entreden, fygeres (238), delited, tempestes, entree, re- 
•kowered, duzeyil (241), tourment (242), doutaunce (244), consent 
(246), mynstral, juwel, sumpteris (250), lumbars, cayvars (251), 
ryvage, vysite, mont (252), hurdles, strayte, graven, aiioye, vermye 
‘(253), destruye, sacrefyse, queyntaunce, yle, syment, py rates (255), 
power, moiuitauilce, purvtsyed, y^changed {256), tempreth, muray, 
koyntise (258), merveillouse, robbery (259), lecherie, pasture, furchur, 
sustinaunce, honouiyng, archeris, panter (260}, iiobleyse (262), fame, 
langage, encence. flum (263), aniement (264), carayne, unhonest 
(266), rinocertis, hont, medli, monoceros, marreys, front, rasour (270), 
noriceti), delfyns, valour (271), treble (272), enbrace (273), tenonr 
(274), desyre, caries (carats), chargen, perdos, unycornes {275), 
ceptres, mester, cortesy {276), debt, solasying, aresoned (277), 
bakretj^notemugge^ sedewale, wodewale, canel, licoris (278), gilofre, 
quybibe, gynger^ comyn, odour, delices, spices, broches (280), des- 
tenyng (281), largeiiesse, prowes[se] (282), fairye, comforte {283), 
creature (284), poysond, amonestement, certeyn, dysours, dalye (286), 
tressen, sygaldrye, emeraundis, peopur {288), soffred, mesureabele, 
bonere, assise, marchaunt, baudekins, pelles (290), latimer, rocher, 
distresse, teste [head], counseiler, enlierit, liostei, lyvereyng (293), 
defyghe, vawte, alouris, corner (295), preove, dette, atyr, defyeng, 
deffyeiig (297), demere, seynory, chalangith (298}, blamed, affye, 
dereyne, afeotmed {300), acomit (301), malese, devyse (302). rerc- 
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mayn, spye, gangle [jangle] (303), discoverte, covenaunt,^ glorious, 
warentmentis (304), batest, abatest, tyranne (306), amendyng, ptl- 
grifhage, chalfenge (307), to coverye, tapnage (308), demayn, paleys, 
qweynte (31 1), certyn, esteris, evorye (312), ymagour, disseyte, 
losenger, konioun (315), trace (316), reirwarde (3X7)> remuwing, 
depose, encombreiaent (318). 

X. A. Lives of Saints f in “ Eady English Poems,” ed, 

Furtiivall, for Philological Society, about 1295 

(1) St. Dunstan. — Miracle, doute, manere, sodeynliche, taper (34), 
crouning, norischi, crede, uncle, ioye, deynte, grauntede, abbei, 
ordeynour, rente, ordre, monek (35), cordeyned, amende, privei, 
celle, oreisouns, servie, poure, enuye, treoflinge (36), contrai, pose, 
poer, consailler, abbey, sojoumede, sire, grace, folliche (37), blamie, 
persoun, persones, lecherie, maistres, preveie, place, aperteliche, 
priveite, masse {38), kirileyson, solaz, joyfulle, ant 0301, specials, 
servede, trespas, assH?illede, freres (39). 

(2) An Oxford Student — ^Madame (40), scole, penance, repentant, 
Iserved (41), onoury, servise, privd, clerk, onourede, priveiliche, 
cors (42). 

(3) The Jews and the Cross. — Sacring, trecherie {42), forme, 
vylt4 priveite (43). 

(4) St. Swithin. — Confessour, tumde, seint (43), chiefe, consail, 
heir, norissie, portoure, ioyous, bobaun9e, squiers, host, amendede 
(44), masoun, ribaiidie (45), ischryned, doutest, poynt, signe, iolyf, 
igreved, honer, assigiiede, consayl (46), sumnede, oreisouns, irevested, 
devocioun, process! oun, schrine, noble (47). 

(5) St. Ken elm. — Abbai, principal es (48), departed (49), ac- 
countes, folie, enuye, heritage, outrage, purveide, felonye, poisoun, 
ymartred, ambesas, wardeyn, traitour, trecherie, frut (50), deol, 
priveite, notice, tendre (51), travaillest, iugement, valley e, vers, 
cumpaignye, martirs (52), honury, seisi (53), larder, awaitede, lettres, 
diverse (54), nobliche, relike, noblerere, feste, messager (55), con- 
teckede, pees, for^ravailed, sauf, suy, bigyled, chapel (56), sautere, 
sauvoure, attefyne, scliryne (57). 

(6) St. James. — Isued, preisi, beau, membre, pelegrim, cas, 
bitraye, queyntise,‘ bigyli, r^soun (58), justise, dulfulliche, merci, 
doutede, agyled (59). 

(7) St. Christopher. — Melodie, iugelour, firce, beau sire, delyvri 
(60), poer, njester, croiz, croicc, ipassed, tumede, hermyte Ihere- 
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myte, ermyte] (6i), prechi, confortie, tourment (62), virtu, preching, 
toume, yarmed, cowardz (63), icristued, cristnede, sige, prisoun, 
itourad (64), gridire, roste, piler, arblestes, angusse, feble, clere (65). 

(8) The ii,cx>o Virgins. — Virgines, fame, queynte, noblei, spouse, 
Marie, heir, des'truye, message, deol, paye, grante, certeyn (66), 
honoure, servie,*^ cristenie, priveite, preisi, tresches, sustenance, 
aryve, damaisele, aryvedi?, lionourede, dignete (68), chast, baptize, 
ibaptised, sufFrie, si^de, cride, creatoure, gent(r)ise (69), nomierie, 
granti, martyrs, enclynede, covent, tumbe, abbesse, honoury, 
chere (70). 

(9) St. Edmund the Confessor. — Confessour, seint, isoilled, ordre, 
nonnes, hauberk, spense, scole {71), usede, grace, signe, grevy (72), 
yused, grevede, ensentede, cliastete, ymage, pryveiliche, spoushode, 
mariage, ostesse, febliche (73), discipline, fyne (end), chaste, catel, 
flour, porveide (74), symonye, desire, priorasse, quitoure, itour* 
mentede, tuochi (75), confort, oreisoun, ciistum^, lessoun, pamerie 
(76), contynuelliche, profound, arsmetrike, cours, figours, numbre, 
visciun, entende, paume, round e, cerclen, trinite, divinity chanceler, 
alosed, univei*site, pitousliche, religioun, desputede, .scolers (77), 
savour, clergie, magest4 stat, desputie, studie, delyvre (78), pre- 
chour, croserie, procuracies, persones, laigeliche, pouere, prechede 
(79), merci, roveisouns, baners, desturbie, desturbi, grevede (80), 
canoun, seculer, tresourer, avanced, sojournede, defaute, abbod, 
disciple, coniun, ellectioun, messager (81), chamberlayn, arcbe- 
bischop, maistrie, messagers, semblant, lettres, chapltre, plener, 
queor, consailli, certes, obefflience (82), ioyful, pite, lieriet, deolful 
liche, meseise, best (S3), envie, contek, grandsire, legat, acordL 
ensample, werrie, franchise, payest, amende, sentence, stablichc 
(84), anuy, isustenefL, ancestres, amendement, feble, soiourny (85), 
ipreclied, minstre, faillede, ischiyiied (86). 

(10) St. Edmund the King. — Hardie, corteys, quoynte, robbedt 
(87), bisigede, scourgen, tourmentours (88), pitousliche, suede, 
pelrynage, honoury, noble (89). 

(11) St. Katherine. — Artz, emperour, gywise, sacrifyse, temple, 
reisouns, preouede, queyntise (90), justise, gent, preise, blame, veyne 
glorie, resoun, maister, maistrie, sustenie (91), desputi, plaidi, 
preovie, falliest (92), philosophe, iscourged, prophqfe, traitours, con- 
forti (93), apeired, paleys, blandisinge, tourmentz, scourges, turne, 
prisoun, emporice, privei {94), prisones, ibaptized, turmente, tour- 
ment, iugemeiit, genlrise, emperesse (95), rasours, mossel-mele, tur- 
Duende (96), preyere, igranti (97), iourneyes, nobliche, oylle (98). 
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(12) St. Andrew,— Pur, doutede (99), folie, itournd, doutie, 
scourgi, tourmentours, precxotises (100). 

^13) Seinte Lucie. — Grevous, fisciciens, ispend, meneisotm, 
amende, tuocliede, presse, tuocMnge (i 03 ), igranted, norice, que(y)n- 
teliche, spere, lechour (103), comim, bordel, defouled, sauter, 
aprocM, enchantourSy enchantementz (104), tendreii05). 

(14) St, Edward. — Blame, aventoures, Dore 

(15) Judas Iscariot — Noriscliie, barayl i^iuy^j-nuneae, bicas, bexre, 
privite, ichasted, awaitede (108), niaugre, anuyed, peren [pears] 
(109), repentant, purs-berer, susteynie, oignement, keoverie (no), 
baret. 

(16) Pilate. — Spoiisbreche, norisschi (in), hostage, truage, 
faillede, queyntere, gyle, peer, chaste]>, duri, enquerede, yle(ii2), 
amaistrede, ascapede, crede, felonie, tresoiir, baillie, trecherie, ae^ 
Gountie, bitray d, acorded (113), repentede, keverchief, face, defaute, 
forme (114), asseptp^de, tempest (115)3 swaged, iuggede, enqueste, 
destruyde, passede ^,116), passi, gailer, gen trice, curteisie, aventoui-e, 
atroute {117), roche, dulfol (n8). 

(17) The Pit of Hell (in Fragments of Popular Science/' ed. 
Wright). — Cours, cler, candle, fiimament, plandte, frut, diverse, 
glotouns, qualite, crestal (133), balle, elements, rounde, eir [air] 
(134), post, noyse, pur (135), debrusede, turment, tempest, mayster 
(J36), occian (ocean), veynes, baL boustes (? boiistus), debonere, 
bosti, hanli, lecherie, temprietli, entempri (138), change, turneth, 
maner, norissclnnge (139), purveide, forcne, resoun, departi, attefyne, 
jxsxgusse, iclosed, i-$trei5t, semblant, signes (140). 

X, B. Holy Rode^^ (in Legends of the Holy Rood *'), ed. 
Morris, for E. E.T. Society : — 

Parais, valeie, envie (18), failed e, anuyd, oile (20), defaute, doute 
(22), delit, ioie, floures, frut, maner, place (24), stat, prophete, 
trinvte, Ixonur, confermy (26),. poweiy cercle, honured (28), lecherie, 
penaunce, sauter, temple, noble, carpenters (30), defoulede^ grace, 
destrued, vertu (32), croys, paynym (34), batail, fyn, lettres, signe, 
maister, enquerede (36), baptxzen (37), conseil, somounce, amduhty, 
enqueri, comun (38), sepulcre. prechede, debrusede (40), prison, 
cristeny, hasteliche, icristened (42), chere, fqurme, servy, paie (44), 
treson, procession, ’baptised, scryne, presiouse (pi*eciouses), deslrede 
(46), ahansed, feste, partie, presious, queyntise (48), sege, trone, 
cok, bast (bastard), emperour, dedeyiied (50), baxxndoiie, sfwy, marie, 
series (52), honur, pascion, nobleie, feble (54), scivede, price, con- 
treie. honouri, ave, cojiapanye, offrnxgy melodie {56), . prechede. 
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tume, gredice, rosti, gynne, honure (58), deboner, caudron, tor- 
men tynge^^ (60). 

XI. Robert of Gloucester's Chrotiiclef ed. Hearne, about 
1295 

Yla> do^?:te, frdyt, parlces, ryveres, plente(i), defaute, inaystres (2% 
emperoiires, worrede, desjruiode, maystrie (4), chase, metel (6), clos, 
stret, pleyn, gyn, (7), piar, amende (8), age, transmigracion, 

incarnacion, bataile {9), enchantement, passe, enchaunterye (to), 
tjauayl, deolful, servage, ostage, pi-owes, stat, power, noble (il), 
QSt, pry son, cliaunce, enliaunce, oblige, prys (12), store, inessager, 
chargede, delyverede, deol, cryede (13), comfortede, change, y-armed, 
contre, tepaple, bestes, astore, offrede, honourede, place, ymage 
(14), geandes, geant, sovereyn, acoyntede, company (15), porchase, 
pes, hai'di, solas, pesos, roblDcry, strange, robbede X'^6), prest, 
per cede, maister (17), batail, chateus, ystored, cheson, castel, despit, 
arme]?, arniede, departede, partyes (18), ordeyi^de, bisegede, pos- 
terne, neueu, of-scape, quoyntise, faileth, honour, tabernacle, cite, 
pais, havene, ariruede (20), geand, to-raced, roches (22), aspiede, 
ese, pl.enteus, prince (23), for ]>e cas (because), astorede, damyseles, 
cbeventeyn, pere, colour, maner, gent, spouse, bitraye (24), of-scapie, 
spousede, coynteliche, pnveliche, prive, privite, sacrifise, sposhed, 
poer, spousebruche (26), concubine, attefine, diverse, letre (27), 
fame, veyn, close, cacheth, enchanter, 'chauntement (28), eir, crie, 
regned, hautinesse (29), Marie, noblest, bacheler, richesse (30), des* 
pisest, mariage, unmaried, graiint (31), tresour, entisede, spene, 
playnede, amendement (33), serve, grace, povert4 joiful (33), 
myseise, meseise, asayed, noblei {34), ensample, symple, ant res, 
ma dame (35), stwte, arayed, false (36), aunte, prison, part (37), 
cosyn, nobliche, prophecie (38), feyntyse, koyntise, porveyede, 
truage, route (39), condyt (40), occean, companye, cler, sustynance 
(41), ese, eritage, rage, siwede (42), bi-cas, towchyng, venymed (43), 
amendede, governed e (45), messingeres, homage, destruye, defou^e. 
gentrise, couetyse, nobleye (46), fran^rhise, conseleres, pavelon, or- 
deyned, quareles, mace, awatede (49), maistry, corteysie, joye (50), 
portes, ronde, ambes, atyr, y-osted, certeyn (52), menstrales, carole, 
bacheleres, anyed, court, asise, fest, siwie, juggement (53), ahaty, 
sawve, stable, conseil (=== council), vilenye, undeserved (54), sir^, 
treson, bysegede, valei (S5), tricherie, defendede, defaut, asc^pedjt 
(56), amendy, preyse, pees, lyon, cruel (57), v^icle, merci, 
frede, trespas, forme, acordede (58), cas (59), descrivyng, messn 
geres, paide, noumbre (6p), adauntede {6r),.aryvede {62),. felony e- 
partye, ynorisched, trecherus, yserved, hardynesse (64), anauntre, 
ttconj, perawntre, a cord y, spousynsf, nobleste, dame*?el, alied 
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purliche, ysponsed (66), evangelist, preche (67), chaumbre, blaiuecle, 
fey, ficicianes (68), norisciie, gynne, langage, feble, chef (69), sufTre 
(70^ martri, joyned (71), temprede, rebel, emperie, quoynte (72), 
miracles, lettres, hastiliche, archetemples (74), eyr, bachelerie, 
bacliiler, avaunsed, cartre, parchas (77), daungere, delivere (78), 
quoynteliche, bytraide {79), egre, torment, conquerede, croys (82), 
crovme, grantede (83), ycrowned {84), deserite, desefites, enlegeance, 
firmament (85), baptize, pur mesel, baptizing, ybaptized (86), mast- 
ling (87), joyful (88), counseileres, spousi, alia«rce, avys (89), des- 
tourbecle, contek (90), spousedest, (atte) fyn (91), wamesture, war- 
deynes, robboures (94), simpler, acente (96), robby (97), obligi, 
werrours, recet (98), liamer, marcliandise, hauberk (99), travail, 
turnede, squiers (100), a-stored, destruyeth (loi), armes (102), 
sacryng, goveme, trayson, sustene, purchace (108), hastiues, y corn- 
paced, large, poynte (109), glose, susteynede (no), arivede, choys 
(ni), powers, servise, honoureth, planetes (112), chatews, cove- 
naunt (113), rentes, wareson, privete (114), graunte, apayed (117), 
vassayl, paith, precj^oures, lechour, lecheri, paynen (119), prechede, 
porpos (121), poyson, apoysnede (122), stabliche, payns [pagans] 
(X23), ypayd, bitray (e), vilanye (124), semble, pay, barons (125), 
mantel, defoulede (126), ofserved, conselers (127), enchanters, mortei 
(128), nonneiy, semblant (129), philosophie, enchantoures [enchan- 
ters] (130), fundement, dragon, asailede (131), seynorie, change, 
digne, sege (132), asaile (133), chaste, corteys (134}, savede (135)# 
outrage, faylede (136), joustes, tomemens, lance, meschance (i37h 
armour, comforted, siwe, ordeyne (139), entente, fynede (140), verdyt, 
peces (141), pyte, destresse, prisones (J43), defende, treche, me- 
dycine, vertu (147), leveres, cables, encmantery (148), chauntiment 
(149), abyt (150), spycery, fsyik, noyse, yformed (151), branches 
{152), cors, mynstre (154), monteynes (155), delate, demayde (156), 
contasse, parlemente, despy te, anguyssous, enti'e, folye(i58), porter, 
privey (159), compas, febliche (162), feblor, feblesse, pouere, aspyed 
(165), debonere, gentyl, meyne (167), biseged (168), mercy (170), 
encented (171), armeth, dedeyn (172), purlyche, asoiled, prechynge 
(^73)? toret (174), asacit (175), afayted, prelats, processyon, 

anguysse, relykes (177), plente (180), largesse, storys, sumny (181), 
maynage (183), pas, dure, atyled (184), keverede, frount (185), cler^ 
(r86), rounde, dossepers, fers (188), los (189), paleys (190), ermync, 
boteler, suwyte, botelerye, druery, yproved, chastore (19 1), preve, 
tables, chekere, alurs {192), senatour, reverye, auncetres (193), man- 
dement (194), ta'^me, hasarderye (195), descord (196), honour} 
(197), anhansy (198), archers (199), veage, conquery (200), jiigede, 
pavylous, gleyve (203), hardyssy, pitos (204), mysaventure, pece, 
loryse (205), comforty, yspyted, spyte, rostede, astoned (207), 
jovemy (209), bytumde, despoylede, condut (212), seyngnciye (213), 
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defense, recetted, conseyly, dureynede (214), pece-mele (217), by- 
closede (318), passy, cheance, spousbreche {220), angnysous (222), 
traytor, coler, souple, scapye, yperysed (226), cell (233), entyc^d, 
ermytes (235), yconfermed (237), norysynge, norysede, masse (238), 
saufiyclie, ensenten (239), susteyny (240), cbantement, porchacy, 
veneson, best (243), 3n:osted (244), playnte (252), deserte (253), 
poueral, avysyoif, prophecye, regnede (254), dyscordyng, penance 
(255), conteked (259), scourged, crounement (263), cacchynge (265), 
spousy, fol, delyt, f|fLcheson (268), blamede (272), scaubert, preste 
(273), noblylicbe, tresorye {274), relygion, spence (275), prioryes, 
k»bb<=^ys (276), chartre, confermyng, pytoslycbe, arysed (277), mes- 
cheance (278), apeyrede, kalangede (279), tempest (281), cathedral, 
ferce, ssryne (282), terme, envye (284), ysaved, bycas (288), por- 
veyde (289), sacring, crouny {290), repentant, bastard (295), raymson, 
debmsede (29S), cancrefrete (299), partede (302), yordeyned, sofFry 
(303), coveyteth (306), partyner, desyry (309), gyle, fonndement, 
ypoynted (310), avanced, avancement (3x2), scarlet, taylor, tour (313), 
assygned, glosyng (314), alyance, tendre, norysy (315), restorede 
(319), caroyne (320), enresonede, cbaere (321), almesse, peryl, rose, 
acording (331), sclaundre, contenance (333), vengeance, desyre (334), 
orysons, feynede (336), trone, apbysony, perysy (337), wympel, 
myracie (338), delyvcry (340), mossel, poudre, jugged (345), baronye, 
conferment (349), conseyly, peraventer (358), conseylede, corageus 
(359), glotonye (360), targe (361), vantward, valeye (362), keverynge, 
vysyon (363), largelycbe, canons (364), streytlycbe (373), tyrant, 
raunsom (374),. apertelyebe, myscheving, mysauiitre (375), arblaste 
(377)s dyverse (37^), largylyche (3S3), omage (387), spenynge, fol- 
large (389), say, belamy (39<!)* sauf, quyt, creyserye, creysede (393)* 
magnates {394), armure (397), potage (404), devocyon, revested (406), 
amyrayl, garyson, besans (409), renable, hastyf, secund (414), con- 
seylers (417), forest ^419), clergye (420), bardyssede (426), destourb- 
aunce, ebasty (428), assyses, mesures (429), waryson (431), damasele 
(432), gentryse (434), dystourbed (436), emperesse, lampreye {442), 
pryncypal (446), meseyse (450), calangy, conseyly (451), ordeyne, 
hardy (4S^)> percy, resun (453), taper^ offrynge, sygne (456), lyge, 
fol-hardy, porueance, leon (457), anbansyeth (458), socour (462), 
emprisonede, despyt, asoyly (464), improued (466), cbaunceler (468), 
ordeinour (469), custome, costome {470), playdinge, patron, voweson 
(471), purchasy, bailifs, vacauns, prelat, chapele {472), ercedekne, 
piaininge, amendi, citacion, felon, bulle, desordeini (473), crouni 
(474), marbreston, paviment, cardinals (476), pat^riarc (480), pre- 
sauns, presant (485), croyseryc, deliveiy (487), annyd, trossi, romance 
{487), brcche, calls (489), palefrey, cbamberlein (490), mareshal, 
pitous, quarel (491), contesse (492), seisede, ebaunge, isacred, covent 
(493), sousprior, arivi (494), general, passion, pitosbehe {495), jus 
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lizes, principals (496), specialliche, graunti, paiden, defend!, sosteini 
(498), forester (499), demande, relesi, entredit, commune (500), apert, 
cha^i (501), avaimcieth (503), sentence (504), gywel (S-oS), unstable 
(510), destance (511), delaied (513), legat (514), sinkpors, scarse- 
liche (515), mescbaunce (516), priueliche {518), sacri (522), acused, 
prise, faile (523), prechors, concentede (528), ireres (530)> pleinede, 
porveance (533}, hauntede, torneralens (534)^ bofgeis, portreven 
(541), viniterie, dosils (542), unarmed, att^ed, conteini (547), de- 
fensables, mangenel (549), procurede, baneretSff55i), solaci (SS^)> 
reverence (553), remuede (SS5), demembred (559), sodeinliche (560), 
diner, grevede, suspendede (563), saut, gout (564), constable (565), 
closi, cope, cirurgian (566), deserited (567), sonienie, despepled, 
feblede (56S), assumption (570). 


XII. Harl. MS. 2253, 

(1) Proverbs of Hendyng, 1272 — 1307 (in Specimens of Early 
Engiisb”). — Servys^ warysoun, fule, tempred, sot, male, gyletb. 

(2) Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright, for Percy Society), — Soteleth, sotel, 
poure (23), si with (24), flour, feynt, beryl, saphyr, jasper, gemet, niby, 
onycle, diamaunde, coral (25), emeraude, niargarite, charbocle, 
chore, rose, lilye- white, primerois, passeth, parvenke, pris, Alisaundre, 
ache, anys, coynte, columbine, bis, celydoyne, sauge, solsicle, papejai, 
tortle, tour, faucoun, mondrake, treacle, trone, licoris, sucre, saveth 
(26), gromyl, quibibe, comyn, crone, court, canel, cofre, gyhgyvie, 
sedewale, gylofre, merci, resoun, gent^l, joyeth, baundoun (27), 
bounte (29), richesse, reynes (31), croune, serven (32) noon, spices, 
romaunz (34), parays, broche (35), gyle, grein (38), chaunge (40), 
non, pees (42), doute, bref, notes (43), mandetli [mendeth] (44), 
tricherie, trichour (46), asoyle, folies, ‘ wayte glede ^ (watch*ember), 
goute (48), glotonie, lecherie, lavendere, coveytise, latymer (49), 
frount, face, launteme, fyn, graciouse, gay, gentil, jolyf, jay (52), 
fi(th)ele, rubie, baner, bealte,^ largesse, lilie, lealle, poer, pleyntes, 
siwed, maistry (53), engya, preye, fourme (59), fyne, joie (60), 
peyne (62), duel (dole), lykerusere, alumere (68), servyng, preie 
(^9)> gr'ace (72), graunte (73), soffrede (8§), compagnie, scourges (84), 
blame, virgyne, medicyn, tresor, piete, jolyfte, floures, honoures 
(89), par-amours (91), flur, crie, soffre, cler, false (93), solas, conn- 
seileth, presente, ^ncenz, sontes (96), ycrouned (98), vilore, demp- 
ned (100), feble, porest, eyse (102), maister, precious (103), coun- 
sail (104),^ palefrey, par, charite, tressour (105), champioun (106), 
trous, forke, frere, caynard (iio), maystry, bayly (ixi), preide 
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For tlie list of words from the Saxon Chronicle” and La 5 a- 
mon^s Brut” I am indebted to Mr. Joseph Payne. See his list of 
Norman-Frencli words used by LaSamon, in Notes and Queries^ 
No. So, Fourth Series, July lo, 1869. 

For Norman-French loans after 1300, see Marsh’s ‘‘The 
and History of the English Language,” and Dr. I^atham’s ‘‘English 
Language.” 
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(Th& numerical references are double ; the Jor-meT number of each pair denotinif 
the the latter denoting the section^) 


A, prefix, 84, 31. 

for he^ sAe, they^ 110, 137. 
for <?, 44, 37; into £■, 49, 41, 
into o in strong verbs, 165, 273. 
into u in past tense, 160, 269, 
how produced physiologically, 58, 
47. 

different sounds of, 61, 51 ; 63, 52. 
before verbs = &c*, 1T9, 

292. 

adverbial prefix, 194, 311. 

= qf^ 223, 323 (note). 

Teutonic prefix, 224, 324. 

Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

Ab, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, 56, 
44; 140, 216 (note), 
on thoti^ you^ 118 153- 
his for iiSy 124, 172 (note), 
on infinitive in 178, 291 (note), 
on gerundial infinitive, 179, 292 
(note). 

Ablative case, ending of, 101, 96. 

Able, suffix, 234, 325. 

Romance suffix, 40, 33. 

About, compound preposition, 204, 3x4- 
Above, compound preposition, 204, 314. 
Absolute case, 103, 102. 

Ac, ace, suffix, 2S6, 325. 

Accent, definition of, 74, 54. 
in Old English, 74, 54* 
after Conquest, 74, 54. 
in Chaucer, Spenser, &c., 74, 54. 


Accent, in Shakespeare, Milton, 

75, 54. 

on final syllables, 75, 54. 
in Elizabethan period, 75, 54, 
Latin, Greek, French influence on. 

. 75,54. 

distinguishes verb from noun, 76 
55 . 

influence of, 76, 57, 

Accoutre, 244, 325, 

Accusative case, ending, 101, 96. 
in modem English, 101, 97. 
adverbs from, 194, 31 1 ; 196, 31X. 
Ad, Romance prefix, 243 , 325. 

Adder, 72, 53. 

Ade, suffix, 239, 325. 

Adjectival adverbs, 196, 311. 
suffix, 212, 32X ; 219, 322. 
compounds, 223, 323. 

Adjective, in lST. and S. dialects, 45, 37, 
changes in, 60, 41 ; 52, 41 ; 53, 41* 
distinguished by accent, 76, 55. 
uses as substantive, 99, go ; 100, 94. 
classified as noun, 79, 60. 
definition of, SO, 6o. 
comparison of, 105, 108 ; 107, 1x5. 
numerals, 110, 127. 
indefinite article, 115, 137. 
indefinite numerals, 115, 138, 
uninflected in modern English, 

104, 103. 

inflected inr Chaucers time, 104 

105. 


» This Index (compiled by Mr. John Eliot, student in the Evening Depart 
meat of King^s College, London) does not include the Appendices i 
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Adjectives of Romance origin, 104, 


105. 

•^sed as substantives, 105 , 106* 

Adverb^ ending in 55, 43. 
indeclinable, 79, 59* 
definition, formation, 80, 63. 
definition of, 193, 310, 
of place, time, &c., 193, 310. 
substantive, 193, 31 1, 
adjectival, 196, 311, 
numeral, 197, 311. 
from participle, 197, 312. 
pronominal, 198, 312. 
prepositional, 197, 312. 
compound, *201, 3x3, 

Adverbial terminations, ly^ 80, 

63- 

prefix, 80*^ 64 ; 247, 325. 
suffix, 220, 322. 

African, South, dialects of, 12, 15. 

After, prefix, 40, 33 ; 227j 324. 

comparative preposition, 204, 3 14. 
adverb, 197, 3x2. 

Again, gainst, preposition, 205, 314. 

Age, suffix, 89, 33 ; 237, 325. 

Agglutinative language, 2, 6; 12, 15. 

Ain, suffix, 235, 325 ; 23 6, 325. 

Ajar, 68, 53. 

Al, prefix, 34, 31 ; suffix, 233, 325. 

Alatian languages, 11, 15. 

Alfred, treaty with Danes, 29, 23. 

All, prefix, 227, 324. 

indefinite numeral, 115, 138. 
used with some^ 142, 218. 

Alms, 99, 91 ; 09, 92. 

Along, preposition, 205, 314. 

Alphabet, 57, 45. 

spoken and written, 58, 46. 
elementary sounds iu, 61, 51. 
inconsistent, 62, 52. 
imperfect, redundant, 62, 52. 

Also, 200, 312. 

Amb, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

American words in English, S3, 29. 

Amid, amidst, preposition, 205, 3x4* 

Among, compound preposition, 204, 
3^4- 

An, suffix, 235, 325 ; 236, 325. 

= il, 20 T, 317. _ 

plural termination, 95, 80* 

infinitive suffix, 176, 290. 

Analytical language, English, 48, 40. 
form of denoting tense, 101, 309. 

Ance, Romance suffix, 39, 33. 

Ancestor, 243, 325, 

Anent, 128, x8i (note); 206, 314. 

Angcln, 27, 20. 


Angles invade England, 27, 20, 

Teutonic tribes beforC them, 28, 
20. 

distinguished from Jutes, Saxons, 
Sec., 41, 34. 

Anglian dialect, 41, 34 ; a/iiJ 

Dialects). 

Anon, 197, 311. 

Another, 150, 245. 

precfided by 160, 246. 

Ante, Roman prefix, 243, 325. 

Any, 147, 236. . 

compounded, 147, 237. 
old negative of, 147, 237. 
joined to 'wMi, 146, 233. 

Aphseresis, 76, 57. 

Apocope**, 76, 57. 

Apostrophe in genitive case, 102, 100. 

Apron, 236, 325. 

Arabic, Semitic language, 11, 14, 
words in En^ish, 32, 29. 
influence on Europe, 33, 29. 

Are, 30, 24 ; 42, 34 ; 53, 41 ; 182, 195. 

Armour, 240, 325. 

Article, definite, in Scandinavian, 6, n. 
in First Period, 48, 40. 
in Second Period, 61, 41 ; 63, 41. 
in Third Period, 64, 42, 
definite, in North and South 
dialects, 45, 37. 
indefinite, 111, 128 ; 116, 137. 
definite, 121, 161 ; 126, 178* 
definite, in O.E., 130, 188. 

Articulation, physiology of, 58, 46. 

Ary, ^suffix, 232, 325. 

Aryan, origin of name, 7, 12. 

Indo-European languages, 7, 12. 
coraparisoi^ of languages, 106, iia 
strong verbs, 165, 264, 

As, used with 136, 206 ; 135, 207. 
= 133, 198. 

used with •wkaij^ 134, 205. 
compounded with so^ 135, 206. 
alsOy 200, 312, 

Ass, suffix, 236, 325. 

Asunder, 200, 3^. 

At, before infinitive, 46, 37 ; preposition, 
203, 314. 

Ate, suffix, 238, 325. 

Atic, suffix, 237, 325. 

Athwart, preposition, 206, 3x4, 

Ative, Romance suffix, 40, 33* 

Aught, etymology of, 146, 23 j. 

Aunt, 84, 72. 

Ay, aye, 201, 3x2 
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B, change into 26, xS ; 63, 53, 

inser^d into words, 25, 18 ; 63, 53. 
change into m, 63 » 53- 
Hachclor, 84, 72 . 

Bad, 107, 1x7, 

Bain on use of that, 132, 197 (note). 
Bake, 6, xi. 

Barley, 24, iS ; 6H, 53 ; 219, 323 . 

Barn, 218, 32a. 

Bask, 30, 24, 

Basque, 12, 15. 

Battledoor, 239, 325. 

Be, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 225, 324, 
verb to bey ISO, 294. 
in Milton*s time, 182, 295. 

Norse influence, 182, 295. 

Bee, 88, 72, 

Behight, 156, 266. 

Beomicia, kingdom of, 28, 20* 

Bet, better, best, 107, xx6. 

Bis, Romance prefix, 243, 325, 

Bitch, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Blame, 32, 28. 

Ble, suffix, 113, 134 ; 234, 325. 

Boar, 87, 72; 92, 74. 

Boisterous, £20, 322. 

Bondman, 86, 72* 

Bom, borne, 161, 270. 

P*oth, 118, 135. 

Bound, 30, 24. 

Boy, 84, 72. 

Breaths, now produced physiologically, 
59, 49, 

Brethren, 96, 80, 

Bridal, 222, 323. 

Bride, 86, 72. 

Bridegroom, 83, 71 ; 80, 72. 

Bring, brought, 172. 281. 

Brother, 83, 72. 

Buck, 87, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Bull, 87, 72. 

Burial, 216, 321, 

But, 81, 65 . 

compound preposition, 204, 314, 
Buy, bought, 172, 218. 

By, in distributives, 113, 133. 

preposition, 197, 312 ; 203, 3x4. 


C changed to cky 50, 41. 

•= k and Sy 61, 50. 

= k, 63, 53* 

in Romance sufiEbces, 236, 325. 
Can, 183, 29S : 192, 309, 

Canterbury, etymology of, 78, 57. 

Canterbury Tales,*" accent in, 75, 54. 
Cardinal numbers {see Numerals). 


Case, in First Period, 48, 40, 
in Second Period, 50, 41, 

-endings, 100, 95, 

Max Muller on, 100, 95. 
six cases in O.E., 100, 96. 
Possessive, 101, 97. 
absolute, 103, 102, 

Castra, 29, 22. 

Catch, caught, 171, 280. 

Caxton, influence of printing, 56, 44. 

Celtic {see Keltic). 

Certain, indefinite pronoun, 161, 251, 

Ch for hy 44, 37 ; 50, 41. 

= sky tchy 69, S 3 . 

ChafFare, 25, 18. 

Chariot, 239, 325, 

Chaucer, wrote in East Midland 
dialect, 47, 39. 
influence, 47, 39. 
accent in, 74, S4« 
plural endings, 93, 76. 
genitive case, 102, 99. 
adjectivQiinflexions, 104, 104; 106, 
xo6. 


comparative of adjectives, 106, 
no. 

Checks, how produced physiologically, 
59, 49. 

Children, 96, 80. 

Chinese language, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 

words in English, 33^ 29. 
Christianity introduced into England, 
28, 22. 

Chum, 78, 57. 

Circum, Romance prefix, 243, 325 
Clad, 171, 281. , 

Classical words in English, 34, 30. 

learning, revival of, 56, 44. 
Classification of consonants, 60, ao. 
Clemde, 160, 269. 

Clothe, clad, 171, 281* 

Coalition, verbs with pronouns, &c., 
46, 38. 

Cobweb, 25, iS- 
tock, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Colt, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Com, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 
Comparative Sounds, Table of, 13, 16 
degree, 105, lOQ ; 106, 112. 
Comparison, English, past and present, 
48, 40 ; 50, 4x. 
of adjectives, 106, 108. 

Marsh on,®105. 108. 
degrees of, 105, 109. 
double, 106, ixi. 

strengthened by adverbs, 106, ixt 
inregular, 107 1x5. 
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Comparison with m and most^ 109, 
123 ; 110 , 124 . 

English and Romance words, 35, 
31, 

Composition, words formed by, 221,323. 
with Teutonic particles, 224, 324 . 
of Romance roots, 242, 325 . 
Romance particles in, 243, 325 . 
Compound words, plural of, 95, 78 
genitive of, 102 , loi. 
adverbs, 201 , 313 . 
prepositions, 204, 314 . 
conjunctions, 208, 317 * 
words, Romance, 242, 325 . 
substantive, 222 , 323 , 
adjectival, 223, 323 . 
verbal, 224, 323 . 

{See also tmaer Composition.) 

Con for can^ 184, 298 . 

Romance prefix, 243, 323 . 
Conjunction, indeclinable, 79, 59 . 
origin ofi 81, 65 . 
divisions of, &c., 207, 316 . 
Conquest, N orman, efiecm on English. 
49, 41 . 

effects on accent, 74, 54 . 
change at, 179, 292 . 

Consonant endings, 230, 325 . 
Consonants, two together, 25, i 8 . 
Grimm’s law, IS, 16 . 
in Indo-European languages, 57, 
45* 

how produced physiologically, 59, 
49- 

classification of, 59, 49 . 
table of, 60, 49 . 

equivalents of, c, y, 61, 50 . 
various sounds of, 62, 52 - 
inconsistent use ofi 63, ^ 3 . 
labials, 63, 53 . 
dentals, 64, 53 . 
sibilants, 66 , §3, 

^ttiirals, 08, 53 . 
liquids, 7 1, 53 , 

changed before s in plural, 94, 78 . 
injixedm. verb, 158, 268 . 
as suffixes, 213, 321 , 

Contra, Romance prefix, 244, 325 . 
Cornish, Keltic language, 7, 12 . 

Cost, 244, 325 . 

Couch, 32, 28 . 

Counter, Romance prefix, 244, 325 . 
Countess, 80 , 72 . 

Cow, 87, 72 . 

Coy, 32, 28 . 

Cumberland, Danes in, 29, 23 . 

Cunning, from can, 184, 298 . 


Carry, 244, 325 . 

Curse = kers = crcss^ 201, 

Cutlass, 237, 325 . 

D for ih, 25, 18 ; 217, 321 - 
inserted into words, 25, 18 . 
inserted, cast off, &c., 64, 53 . 
in past of wealr verbs, 155, 263 ; 

174, 286 ; Iba, 276 . 
in mind, 190, 306 . 

Daisy, 77, 57 . 

Dame, used by openser, 87, 72 . 
Dandelion, 243, 325 . 

Danes invade England, 29, 23 , 

Danish, branch of Scandinavian, 5, 9 . 
grammatical peculiarities, 6 , ii. 
allied to English, 30, 24 , 
words of, in English, 30, 24 , 
terms in Northern dialect, 41, 34 , 
invasion, effects on language, 49, 
41 . 

Dare, 184, 299 ; 185, 299 . 

Dative case, Second Period, 52, 41 . 
Third Period, 54, 42 . 
effects on plural, 96, 80 . 
case, ending of, 101 , 96 . 
case, absolute, 103, 102 . 
infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178, 291 . 
adverbs formed from, 194, 311 ; 
196, 311 . 

Daughter, 84, 72 . 

De, Romance prefix, 244, 325 . 

Decay, phonetic, 24, 18 . 

Deer,_ used by Shakespeare, 87, 72 . 
Defini^ article (see Article). 

Degrees of comparison, 105, 109 . 
Demonstrative pronoun, forms in 
Northern and Southern dia- 
lects,^ 45 ,f^ 37 , 

changed into adverbs, SO, 63 . 
in nominative case-ending, 101, 96; 
in genitive case-ending, 101, 96, 
Dentals, 26, 18 ; 64, 53 . 

how produced physiologically, 59, 

Derivation, 79, 58 ; 211, 319 . 

Di, dis, Romance prefix, 244, 325 . 
Dialectic growth, 24, 17 . 

peculiarities, 24, 17 , 

Dialects, definition of, 1 , 2 . 

modern provincial Keltic element, 
28, 20 . 

Northern English Scandinavian 
element, 30, 24 *' 

corrupt Norman- French, 31, 25 . 
before Conquest, Northern and 
Southern, 41, 34 . 
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Dialects, in thirteenth and fonrteenth 
enturies, 42, 35 . 

two forms of Midland, 44, 36 ; 46, 
38 . 

in A.D. xs8q, 47, 39 . 
in Second Period, 53, 4 ^. 
in Fourth Period, 54, 43 . 

^^ender distinctions, 82, 68 .. 
Northern, gender su-fSx, 90, 73 , 
ordinals in, 114, 136 . 
concerning posse'^ives, 125, 177 . 
pro^ncial, strong verbs, 157, 267 . 
strong verbs, 161, 270 . 

Northern, 182, 295 . 

West Saxon, 182, 295 (note). 
Southern, Midland, and Northern, 
173, 283 ; 175, 289 ; ISO, 293 . 
Did, exhibiting reduplication in past 
tense, 156, 266 . 

Different = sundry, 151, 250 . 

Digraphs, 62, 52 . 

Diphthongs, how produced phjCiiologi- 
cally, 59, 48 . 

different sounds of, 61, 51 * 

Dis, Romance prefix, 40, 33 . 

Distaff, 223, 323 . 

Distract, distraught, 171, 280 . 
Distributives, numeral, 113, 133 . 

Divers = sundry, 151, 250 . 

Do, suffix, weak verbs, 168, 276 ; 173, 
283 ; 192, 309 . 

== to cause, 195, 309 . 
in h(ni} do you do, 191, 308 . 

Doe, 87, 72 . 

Dog, 88 , 72 ; 92, 74 . 

Dom, nominal sufhx, 34, 31 . 

English suffix, 40, 33 . 

Doom, 218, 322 . 

Dor, door, dore, suffix, 239, 325 . 
Double forms from Latin, 82, 28 . 

form of past participle, 163, 271 ; 

164, 272 . 
forms, 77, 57 . 
feminine forms, 90, 73 * 
form of weak verbs, 169, 279 ; 170, 
279 ; 171, 280 . 
plural forms, 97, 83 . 
plural forms of foreign words, 98, 84 . 
plural forms with two senses, 98, 85 . 
meaning, singular and plural, 99, 

89- 

comparisons, 106, in. 

Dowdy, 86 , 72 (note). 

Drake, 88 , 72 . 

Drofe, 88 , 72 . 

Dual number, First Period, 48, 40 . 
Second Period, 62, 4 , 1 . 


Dual number, 'Cliird Period. 64. 42. 
in English, 93, 75 . 
in pronouns, 11 T, 150 . 

Duchess, 92, 73 . 

Duck, 88 , 72 . 

Dutch, branch of Low German, 4, 9 . 
words in English, S3, 29 . 

E, between root and suffix in verbs, 
168, 27 S. 

connecting root and suffix of verb? 

in Chaucer, 174, 2 S 3 . 
sufRx of adverbs, 196, 31 1 . 
Romance prefix, 244, 325 . 
for a, o, n, 49, 41 . 
different sounds of, 61, 5 IU 
^idjective termination, 104, J 04 , 
Each, 113, 133 \ 147, 238 . 
used as every, 148, 238 . 
used as hoik, 148, 239 * 
followed by an, a, on, &c., 148, 
240 . 

Ean, suffix, 236, 235 . 

Earl, 85, 72 . 

East Anglia, 29, 23 . 

East Midland dialect, 44, 36 ; {see also 
Dialects.) 

Eaves, 100 , 92 . 

Ecclesiastical influence on English, 29, 
22 . 

Edward III., act concerning %ench, 
31, 25 . 

Ee, suffix, 238, 325 . 

Eer, suffix, 232, 323 . 

Ed, suffix, 238, 325 . 

Egyptian, Hamitic language, 11, i 4 ' 
hierogl 37 phics, 57, 45 . 

Eight, 111, 127 (note); 111, 128 
Eighth, 114 , i 3'3. 

Eign, suffix, 236, 325 . 

Either, 149, 242 * 

El, suffix, 238, 325 . 

Elbow, 77, 57 . 

Elder, eldest, 107, 115 . 

Elementary sounds in English, 61, 51 . 
Eleven, 112, 128 . 

Eleventh, 114, 136 . 

Elizabethan period, use of writers in, 
90, 73 ; 91, 73 ; 102, 99 ; 160, 
269 ; 170, 279 ; 195, 311 ; 196, 
311 ; 223, 323 (note). 

Elra, 150, 247 (note). 

Else, 81, 65 ; ^50, 247 ; 151, 247 . 

Em, Romance prefix, 40, 33 ; 245, 325 . 
En, Romance prefix, 40, 33 ; 245, 325 . 
suffix to denote gender, 89, 75 . 
plural termination, 96, So- 
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Em adjectival and verl^al suffix, 34, 31* 
or ensy 102, gS ; 176, 289. 
a^ective termination, 104, 104.. 
fd* him or kine^ 120, 157, 
suffix, 285, 32s ; 236, 325. 

Ence, eut, suffix, 241, 325, 

Endings {see Termination, Suffixes), 

English language, branch of Xow 
German, 6, 9. 

came from Continent, 27, 19. 
influences of invasions, 27, 20 ; 28, 
22 ; 29, 23 SO, 24, 
effect on, of political events, 31, 25* 
number pf ivords in, 34, 30, 
hybrids in, 89, 33. 
elementary sounds, 61, 51. 

English, Past and Present,” Trench, 
73* 

Enough, enow, 147, 325* 

Er, suffix for comparative, 105, X09. 

Ere, in compound adverbs, 202, 313. 
adjectival preposition, 205, 314. 

Erel, suffix, 233, 325. 

Ern, suffix, 236, 325. 

Errand, 216, 321. 

Erse, Keltic language, 7, 12. 

Es, suffix of genitive singular, 101, 98. 
a distinct syllable, 102, 99, 
suffix to denote plural, 93, 76. 
reduced to s, 94, 78, 
suffix, 244, 325. 

Ese, ess, suffix, 231, 325, 

Esque, suffix, 237, 325. 

Ess, Romance suffix, 40, 33. 
to denote gender, 90, 73. 

Et, Romance suffix, 40, 33 ; 239, 325. 

Ete, suffix, 238, 325. 

Etymology, definition of, 79, 58. 
division of» 79, 58, 
parts of speech, 79, 59. 

Euphonic changes, 24, 18 ; 25, 18 ; 26, 
iS ; 44, 37 ; 63, 53, 

Every, 113,; . 133 . 

used as each, 148, 238. 

ever each, 148, 241, 
compounded, 149, 241, 
use in sixteenth century, 149, 241. 

Evil, 107, 117. 

Ewe, 87, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Ex, Romance prefix, 244, 325. 

Extra, Romance prefix, 245, 325. 

Ey, suffix, 242, 325, 


F sound for ik, 25, iS. 
for V, 44, 37 ; 63, 53. 
cast off. lost, &c., 63, 53 ; 230, 325, 


Far, farther, farthest, 109, 12a. 
Fashion, 32, 28. ^ 

Fast by, adjectival preposition, 206, 

314* 

Father, 88, 72. 

Fela t=: many, 115, 140. 

Female, 92, 74 (see Gender). 

Feminine gender, 8r, So; 102, 98 (see 
also Gender). 

Few, 115, C41. 

Fifth, 114, 136.- 
Filly, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

First, 109, 123 ; 113, 136- 
Five, 111, 128 ; 111, 127 (note). 

Flat sound, how produced physiologi* 
cally, 59, 49. 

Flexionless neuter nouns, 90, 81. 

Foal, 88, 72. 

Fold, suffix, 113, 134* 

For, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 225, 324. 
related^to dative case, 101, g6. 
adverb, 197, 312, 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Fore^ Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 
Foreign words naturalized, 32, 29. 
plural, how formed, 07, 84; 9 Q 
90. 

used only in plural^ 98, 86. 
take plural in English, 99, 87. 
Formation of words, 211, 319. 

Former, 109, 123. 

Forswear, 225, 324 (note). 

Forth, prefix, 227, 324. 

pr^osition, 203, 314. 

Forthi^ therefore, 199, 312. 

Forwhy = wherefore, 199, 312. 

Foster, 26, 18. 

Four, 110, 127 (note); 111, 128, 

Fourth, 114, 136.*^ 

Franks, Teutonic influence on French, 
S3, 26. 

French, Italic language, 7, 12, 

possessions lost to England, and 
wars with, 31, 25. 
influence of Franks, 31, 26. 
words in English, 33, 29, 
words, accent of, 74, 54. 

{See also Norman- French,) 

Friar, 85, 72. 

Frisian branch of Low German, 

9. 

invasion of England, 27, 20, 

Fro, 30, 24. 

prefix, 227, 324- 
From, preposition, 203, 3x4. 

Teutonic prefix, 227, 324. 

Froward, SO, 24 
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Ful, adjectival suffix, 34, 31 . 

prefijfc 34, 31 . 

Full, En^ish suffix, 40, 33 , 
suffiix, plural of, 95, 78 . 

Future tense in First Period, 49, 40 . 
in Second Period, 62, 41 . 


O, sound of, into 25, 18 ; 61, 50 . 
into y and w, 50, 41 ; 18 ^, 301 , 
hard, softened, c^t oft, &c., 6 S, 
S3. . 

Gaelic, Keltic language, 7, 12 . 

<iain Teutonic prefix, 226, 324 . 

Gan = didy 192, 309 . 

Gander, 88 , 72 * 

Gates, adverbial suffix, 194, 311 . 

Ge, prefix, 49, 40 ; 53, 41 , 

Gender in First Period, 48, 40 . 

in Second Period, 52, 41 ; 53, 41 . 
in Third Period, 54, 42 . 
of substantives, 82, 66 . 
grammatical, lost in English, 82, 

67.. 

distinctions, 83, 70 — 92 , 74 . 
in pronouns, 115, 144 ; 119, 156 . 
Genitive case, 54, 42 ; 101, 06 . 

Max Muller on, 101, 9 ^ 
case-ending, 102 , 98 . 

in hiSi 102 , 100 (note), 
case in compound words, 102 , loi. 
of personal pronouns, 123, 171 . 
suffix n and r, 128, 170 ; 123, 17 1 . 
partitive of one^ 144, 125 , 
case, adverbs formed fron>, 193, 
qii ; 196, 3 ir. 

Geogiaphical limits of Northern, Mid- 
land, and Southern dialects. 


42 , 35 *. 

of East Midlanu and West Mid- 
land dialects, 44, 36 . 
names plural in form, 100 , 94 . 
German, origin of name, 3, 8 , 

Low, 4, 9 . 

Low, Grimm's Law, 13, 16 . 

High, 4, 9 . 

Old High, 5, 9 . 

Old High, Gnmm's Law, 13 16 . 
Middle, 5, 9 . 

Modem, 5, 9 . 

Modem, Grimm's Law, 13, j 6 . 
Low, Elements in English, 34, 31 * 
words in English, 33, 29 . 
Gcmndial infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178, 291 * 
Girl, 84, 72 . 

Co, m, 283 . 

Good, 107, t%6k 


Goose, 88 , 72 * 

Gospel, 26, iS; 65, 53 . 

Gossip, 26, xB; 63, 53 . 

Gothic, branch of Low German'f 4, 9 . 
literature, 4, 9 . 

Grimm's Law on, 13, 16 . 
comparison of adjectives in, 106, 
112 . 

past tense a reduplication, 156, 
264 . 

three conjugations of weak verbs, 
168, 277 . ^ ^ , 

Gower wrote in East Midland dialect, 
47, 39 , 

Gradation of vowels, 58, 47 . 

Gramercy, 243, 325 . 

Graminar, use of, 1 , 3 . 
descriptive, 1 , 4 . 
comparative, 1 , 4 . 

English, unmixed, 34, 30 . 

Greek, ancient, Hellenic language, 7, 
12 . 

modern, Hellenic language, 7, 12 . 
Grimm's Law in, 13, x6. 
words in English, 32, 28 . 
plural, how formed, 08, 84 ; 99, 88 ; 
99, 90 . 

comparison of adjectives, 106, 112 . 
past tense formed by reduplication, 
165, 264 ; 156, 266 . 

Grin\m’.s Law, 13, i6-“23, 16 . 

not the law of all changes, 24, 18 . 
Growth, dialectic, 24, 17 . 

Gutturals, softening of, 24, 18 , 
changes of, 25, 18 ; 44, 37 . 
how produced physiologically, 69, 
49 . 

changes in, 68 , 53 . 


H disappears before /, n, r, intruded 
cast off, changed, 70, 53 . 
Hamitic languages, 11 , 14 . 

Hart, 87, 72 . 

Hautboy, 67, 53 . 

Have, had, 172 , 281 ; 191, 3 , 09 . 

Whitney on, 191, 309 . 

He, adverbial stem, 119, 156 ; V 9 , 157 : 
198, 3 i^> 

and she used as nouns, 92, 74 
prefix denoting gender, 92, ’74 
represented by 119, 157 . 

expressed^^ 144, 223 . 

Hebrew, Sentntic language, 11, X 4 . 
words, in English, 32, 29 . 
words in English, plural 98* 84 
Heifer, 87, 7 a. 
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Hellenic lan^ages, T, 12. 

of Indo-European family, 7, 12. 
Hen, 88^ 72. 

prenx denoting gender, 92, 74. 
Hence, 199, 312^ 

Her, 120, 158; 123, 179. 

Here, 199, ^Z2. 

Hers, 125, Z77. 

Hext, superlative of hi^J^ 108, 120- 
High German {see German). 

Hight, exhibiting reduplication in past 
tense, 156, 266. 

Him (dative), 119, 157. 

(accusative), 120, 157. 
represented by en, 120, 157, 

Hind, 87, 72; 197, 312. 

Hindu words in English, 83, 29. 

His, 123, 172. 

sign of genitive case, 102, 100 
(note). 

Hither, 199, 312. 

Hood, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

English suflBLx, 40, 33 
Horse, 88, 72. 

Hound, 8S, 72. 

How, 199, 312; 202, 313. 

Huckster, 90, 73. 

Hundred, 112, 131. 

Husband, 86, 72. 

Hu22y, 86, 72. 

Hybrids, English and Romance,. 39, 
33- 

words, 90, 73 ; 217, 320. 


I, for 44, 37. 

how produced physiologically, 68, 
47. 

different sounds of, 61, 51. 
concerning, 57, 45. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

(the pronoun), 116, 144 — 116, 146. 
fble, suffix, 234, 325. 

l c, suffix, 236, 325. 

Icelandic language, 5, 9- 
Icicle, 69, 53 ; 222, 323. 

l d, suffix, 23S, 325 ; 240, 325. 
ler, suffix, 232, 335. 

II, ile, suffix, 233, 325, 

Ilk, 127, 179. 

III, SO, 24 ; 107, 117. 

In, before verbal nouns^ 179 , ocjb. 
adverb, 197, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Romance prefix, 245, 325- 
sufiix, 235, 325. 


Indefinite article {see Article). 
Indo-European languages, % 12 ; 9, 
13 ; 10, 13 ; 27, 19 ; 57, 45 ; 
106, 112. 

Ine, suffix, 235, 325. 

Romance suffix denoting gender, 
^9, 73. 

Infinitive mood, in Fi^st Period, 49, 40. 
in Second Period, 52, 41. 
in Fou'^th Period, 55, 43. 
Inflectional or polysyllabic languages, 
2, 6 ? ir, 14. 

Inflections in English, Danish influence 
on, 30, 24. 

plural, verbal, comparative, 34, 31. 
of dialects {see Dialects), 
all significant at one time, 79, 5S. 
denoting gender, 82, 67. 
verbal, 172, 282. 

neuter nouns not having, 96, Si- 
in genitive singular feminine 
nouns, 102, 98. 
to form genitive case, 101, 97. 
in oblique case of adjectives lost, 
104, 103. 

of adjectives in Chaucer’s time, 
104, 104* 

Ing, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

=; endey inde^ 177, 291. 
in participles, ISO, 293. 
Instrumental case, 101, 96. 

adverbs formed from, 194, .311 ; 
196, 311, 

Inter, Romance prefix, 245, 325. 
Interjection, 79, 59. 

definition of, 209, 3x8. 
as onomatoposia, 210, 318. 

Intro, Romance nrefix, 245 , 325. 
Introductions imo English through 
JSTorman-French, 32 , 28. 
direct from Latin, 32 , 28. 
by Romance languages, 34 , 31. 
Invading tribes into England, 27 , 20, 
Invasion, Norman, A.D. 1066, 30 , 25- 
Ion, suffix, 236 , 325. 

Irish, Keltic language, 7, X2. 

Irregular comparisons, 107, 115. 

l s, auxiliary verb, 191, 309. 

Ise, ize, suffix, 242, 325. 

Ish, adjectival suffix, 34, 31, 

English suffix, 40, 33 ; 242, 325. 
Ism, suffix, 234,325. 

Isolating or monosyllabic languages, 

2, 6; 12, 15. 

Issa, Medimval Latin suffix, 91, 73. 

1st, suffix, 240, 325. 

l t, 119, 156 ; 120, I5Q. 
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It, also hiti 124, 173. 

also 124, 173 . 

Italian, Italic language, 7, ta. 

words in English, 33, 29, 

Ite, suffix, 238, 323; 240, 325, 

Ity, Romance suffix, 39, 33. 

Ive, suffix, 230, 325. 

Ix, Romance suf^, denoting gender 
SO, 73. 


J, 57, 45. 

Jackanapes, 195, 311. 

Japanese language, 12, 15. 
dialect of Loochoo, 12, 15. 
alphabet, 57, 45- 
Jingo, 210, 318 (note). 

Jutes, invade England, 27, 20. 

distinguished from Angles, 41, 34 


K, changed to /, 25, 18. 
for ch^ 44, 37; 50, 41. 
for 61, 50 j 68, 53. 

I0.S.S of, \\\7?tade^ 172, 281. 

ICeltic languages, 7, 12. 

elements in early, ^ modern, and 
provincial English, 28, 21- 
words in French, 31, 26. 
population displaced, 27, 20. 
word dac/zelor, 84, 72. 

Rent invaded, A. D. 449, 27, 20, 
dialects of, S3, 68. 

iCerchicf, 242, 325* 

Kid, 87, 5^2. 

Kin, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 

Kine, plural of cow, how formed, 95, 
80, 

King, 85, 72. 

Knowledge, 219, 322. 

Knowlech =; acknowledge, 192, 309. 

Koch, on those, 126, 178 (note). 


L, weakened into cast off, changed 
to Ty Hy intruded, 71, 53. 
in could, not radical, 183, 298. 
in Romance suffixes, 233, 325, 
Labial, aspirate, 26, iS. 

how produced physiologically, 69, 
49* 

changes in, 63, 53. 

Lad, 86, 72. 

Lady, S6, 72. 

Lammas, 77, 57; 222, 323. 

Landscape, 219, 322. 


Language, definition of, 1, i. 

parts of speech, 79, 59, 

Languages, classification of, 2, ^ 
morphological, 2, 6. ^ 

monosyllabic, 2, 6 ; 12, 15, 
agglutinative, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 

Semitic inflectional, 11 , "^4. 
pclj'^syllabic, 2, 6. 
polysinthetic, 12, 15. 
genealogical, 3, 7. 

Indo-European, 6, 12. 

Basque, 12, 13. 
synthetic, 4S, 40, 
analytical, 48, 40. 

Lass, S6, 72. 

Last, 109, 122. 

Late, later, latest, 109, 122. 

Latin, Grimm’s law in, 13, 16. 
in English, 32, 2S. 
in English, through Norman 
French, 32, 28. 

words of Second Period, 2S, 22. 
introduced by ecclesiastics, 29, 22. 
w'ord.s of First Period, 29, 22. 

Third Period, 31, 26. 

Fourth Period, 31, 27, 
accent of, in English, 75, 54 ; 76, 
55* . 

words in English, plural, how 
formed, 97, 84; 99, 88. 
comparison of adjectives in, 106, 
112. 

past tense, reduplication, 165, 264; 
156, 266. 

prepositions in English, 206, 315. 
Law, Grimm’s, 13, 16. 

other laws of change, 24, 18. 

Lay, laid, 172, 281, 

Le, suffix, 233, 325. 

Least, lOS, 119. 

Less, English suffix, 40,33; ^9S, 119. 
Less, least, lOS, 119. 

Lesser, lOS, 119. 

Lest, 199, 312. 

Hit, suffix, 40, 33; 239, 325. 

L-etters, 25, iS. 

deflnition, use, origin of, 57, 45. 
written and spoken, 58, 46- 
vowels, 57, 45; 68, 47; 61, 51; 62, 

52 . 

consonants, 59, 49 ; 61, 50 ; 63, 53 
Lie, suffix = IzhCy 127, 179. 

Lif, suffix = 112 , X28. 

Ling, nominal suJffix, 34, 31. 

Linguals, how produced physlologi 
cally, 59, 49. 

Liquids, changes in, 71, £3. 
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literature of English language, 48, 
40. 

Little, 108, 119. 

Littus'^axonicum, 28, 20. 

Livelihood, 219, 322. 

Locative case, 101, 96. 

Long, adverbial suffix, 194, 31 1. 

Lord, 64, 53; 86, 72. 

Low German {see German). 

Luther j eflfect on High German, 5, 9. 
Ly, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 
adverbial suffix, 80, 63. 


M, lost, weakened, changed, 71, 53. 
suffix of first person in verbs, 175, 
289.. 

in superlatives, 109, 1:23. 
in frotn^ 203, 314. 
in Romance suffixes, 234, 325. 

Ma, old superlative suffix, 107, 114. 
Madam, 87, 72, 

Maid, 84, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Make, made, 172, aSx. 

Mai, Romance prefix, 248, 335, 

Malay language, 12, 15. 

words m English, 38, 29. 

Male, 92, 74. 

Maltese language, 11, 14. 

Mamma, 84, 72, 

Man = 144, 224 ; 143, 222. 

men into me^ 144, 222 (note). 

O.E. word for, 83, 71; 86, 72. 
in composition, S3, 71. 
denoting gender, 92, 74. 

Many, 108, iiS; 115, 139. 

Manx, Keltic language, 7, 12. 

March, on comparison of adjectives, 
105, 108; 106, no. 
Marchioness, 92, 73, 

Mare, 88, 72. 

Mareschal, S9, 73, 

Marsh, 231, 325 (note). 

reference to, 64, 42; 92, 74. 
on accent, 74, 54. 

on gerundial infinitive, 179, 29a 
(note). 

Masculine gender, S3, 69. 

Max Muller on Chinese, 2, 6. 
on consonants, 24, 17, 
on dialectic growth, 24, 17. 
on phonetic decay,iC4, jc8. 
on case, 100, 95. 
on Greek adjective, 101, 96, 
on geniiive^ 101, 96. 
on 5 a infinitive, 178, 291. 


Max Muller on noi a thready 201, 31a 
(note). 

May, might, 186, 301. 

Me, 117, 147. 

dative with impersonal verbs, 117, 
147 - , . 

as an expletive, 117, 147* 
from tnen^ 144, 222 (note). 

Meal, adverbial suffix, 194, 31 x. 
Megrim, 242, 325, 

Men becomes me.^ 144, 222 (note). 
Ment, suffix, 3S, 33 ; 80, 63; 2S6, 325. 
Middle German (see German), 
Midland counties, peopled by Angles, 
23, 20. 

dialect {see Dialects). 

Milter, 88, 72. 

Milton, accent, 76, 54. 

case absolute, 103, 102. 
use of verb io he^ 182, 295 
M^ichen, 85, 72. 

Mir-!^ 190, 306. 

Mine. 123, 17 1; 126, 176. 

Mis, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

Romance prefix, 245, 32^ 

Mistress, 92, 73. 

Mo = fnore^ lUS, xi8. 

Modem High German {see Germany. 
Modification of vowels, 68, 47. 
of diphthongs, 59, 48. 
of consonants, 63, 53. 

Mole, 222, 323. 

Monk, 85, •jz. 

Monosyllabic language, 2, 6 ; 12, 15^ 
Monosfrllables in Euglisli," 34, 31. 

Mony, suffix, 235, 325. 

Mood, defined, 154, 259. 

indicative, 173, 283 ; 174, 2^5. 
subjunctive, X74, 284 ; 175, 2S8. 
infinitive, 176, 290. 
infinitive and verbal nouns, 177, 
291. 

participle, 180, 293. 
imperative, 175, 28S. 

More, 108, 118 ; 106, no. 
Morphological language, 2, 6. 

Morrice dance, 237, 325- 
Most,, 108, 118 ; 106, xio. 

suffix for jnesiy 110, 124. 

Mot = 7nusty 189, 304. 

Mother, S3, 72. 

Much, 108, 1 18. 

Muller {see Max Mflller). 

Must, 156, 266 ; 189, 304.. 

Mutes, how produced physiologically^ 
69, 49. 

My, mine, 123, 17x5 125 176 
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H, lost, intruded, changed, &c„ 72, 53. 
genitfVe suffix, 1?3, T70. 
suffix in past participles, 156» 263. 
infixed, 158, 268. 

falling ofifinp. part., 161, 270 ; 162, 
271. 

falling out before dental, 208, 314. 
lost before 211, 319 (note), 
in Romance suffixes, 236. 325. 

Na, adverbial stem, 200. 31K, 

Nag, 72, S3. 

Nam, 182, 297, 

Names, geographical, personal, 100, 
94* 

Nasals, how produced physiologically, 
,.59, 49. 

Naturalized words in English, 33, 29 ; 
206, 315. 

Naught, naughts, 147, 234. 

Ncy, suffix, 241, 325. 

Nd, suffix, 241, 325. 

Near, 108, 120 ; 108, 121. 

Neath, 197, 312. 

Negative form of^es, 200, 312. 
form of verbs, 1^, 297. 
form of will = nill, 187, 302. 
Neither, 149, 243. 

used with plural verb, 150, 243. 
Nephew, 85, 72. 

Ness, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 

Nether, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 
Neuter gender, 83, 69. (See also 
Gender.) 

News, 99, 91 (note). 

Newt, 64, S3 ; 72, S3- 
Next, 108, 120. 

Niece, 85, 72. 

Nill, negative of will, 187, 302. 

Nim = to take, 161, 270 
Nine, 111, 128 ; 111, 127 (note). 

Ninth, 114, 136. 

No, 116, 137. 

used adject! vely, 146, 229. 

= nol one^ 146, 230. 

’•other = none otkeTy 146, 230. 
used with one, 146, 331. 

Nominal words, 79, 58. 

Nominative case, ending of, 101, gf*. 
in modem English, 101, 97. 
absolute, 103, 102. 

Non, Romance prefix, 248, 325. 
Nonce, in for ine nance, 197, 311:. 
None, 115, 137. 

used substantively, 145, 229. 

= not one, 146, 230. 
followed by other, 146, 230. 


None = no, 146, 230. 

Norman- French invasion, 30, 25* 

effects of, 49, 41 ; 54, 41 ; 82,67; 93, 
76 ; 218, 321, 

not spoken by the people, 31, 25, 
coalesces with English,'^!, 25. 
corrupted, 31, 25. 

Latin words through, 32, 28. 
conquest, effect on accent, 74, 54, 
suffix to denote gender, 89, 73. 
adjectives in plural, 104, 105. 
influence on comparison of adjec- 
tives, 106, no, 

Normandy, loss of, 31, 25, 

Norse, old, 5, 9. 

North of England, Scandinavian influ- 
ence, 30, 24. 

Northern dialect, Scandinavian forms 
in, 46, 37. (See also I>ialects.) 
Northmen (see Danes), in North of 
France, 31, 26. 

Nc5rthumbria,JDanes in, 29, 23. 
Nostril, 66, 77, S7 ; 222, 323. 

Not, 201, 312. 

Nothing, 146, 232, 

Nought, 201, 312. 

Noun, in Northern and Southern 
dialects, 44, 37. 
genitive, 45, 37. 
m First Period, 48, 40. 

Second Period, 50, 41. 

Third Period, 54, 42. 
distinguished by accent, 76, 55. 
inflectional, 79, 59.^ 
substantive and adjective, 79, 60. 
verbal, in infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178. 
291. 

as a suffix, 212, 321 ; 21S, 322. 
Now, 200, 312. 

Nt, suffix, 241, 323. 

Number {see Dual Plural). 
Numbers, etymological origin of, 110. 
127 (note). 

Numerals, 110, 127 — ^116, 138. 
used with, some, 138, 214. 
one, 142, 2x9. 
adverbs, 197, 311* 

Nun, 85, 72, 


O for a, 44, 37. 

changed into 49, 41. 
different sounds of, 61, 51. 
changed into ou, 161, 2^. 
for a in strong verbs, 166. 273. 
Ob, Romance prefix, 246, 325 . 


B B 
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ClSectto transitive verbs, 163, 252. 

cognate, 163, 256/ 

Oc, suffibc, 236, 325. 

Ock, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

Of, preposition, in adverbs, 194, 311 ; 
W, 312; 203,314. 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Off, Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Old, 107, 115. 

Old English dialects (^see Dialects). 

Old High German {see German). 

Old Norse, 6, 9. 

Old Saxon, branch of Low German, 

4, 9. 

literature, ninth century, 4, 9. 

Om, on, suffix, 241, 325. 

On, suffix, 230, 325. 

prefix, 84, 31 ; 228, 324 ; 197, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Once, 113, 134; 197, 311. 
One,110,za7; H5. w; HI. 128; 142, 
219. 

used for 123, 1^9; 142, 219. 
used with some, fee., 141, 217. 
various meanings of, 143, 220 ; 146, 
228. 

used with another, 150, 246. 
used with no, 146, 231. 
Onomatopoeias, 210, 318. 

Oon, suffix, 286, 325. 

Or, suffix denoting gender, 90, 73. 
Orchard, 25, 18 ; 69, 53 ; 77, S7 i 221, 
323 ; 222, 323. 

Ordinal numbers {see Numerals).^ 

Orm wrote in East Midland dialect, 
47, 39. 

Orthdepy, definition of, C2, 52. 
Orthography, English, 49, 41. 
definition of, 62, 52. 
inconsistency of, 62, 52. 

Ose, suffix, 230, 325. 

0\hs,x fox second, 1X4, 136; 150, 244. 
used with some, 142, 217. 
genitive form, 150, 244. 
preceded by each, 150, 246. 

Ought, 156, 266 ; 189, 303. 

Our, 124, 175. 

suffix, 231, 325, 

Ous, Romance suffix, 40, 33. 
suffix, 230, 325. 

Out, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 198, 31:2. 
preposition, 203, §14. 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Outrage, 247, 325. 

Over, 110, 125; 197, 312. 

prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 228, 324. 
preposition. 204. 314. 


Owe, ought own, 188, 303. 

Own, 123, 168 ; 124, 174 ; ISCi 303 ; 101, 
^ ^ 307- 

Ox, 87, 72. 

Oxen, a plural in en, 96, 80. 

P, changed into 3, 25, 18. 

represented by inserted between 
m and t, 68, 53. 

Pain, 99, 91 (note). 

Palatals, how induced physiologically, 
59, 49. 

Papa, 84, 72. 

Pardon, 246, 325. 

Parliament, records in French, 30, 25. 

act concerning French, 31, 25. 
Parsley, 242, 325. 

Participle,^ in N orthern and Southern 
dialects, 45, 37. 
present in zud, a^, 45, 37. 
m ende, 49, 40. 
passive with prefix ge, 49, 40. 
in Second Period, 52, 43:. 
in Third Period, 64, 42. 
in Fourth Period, 65, 43. 
a mood, 154, 259. 
of strong and weak verbs, 156, 263 
unchanged in root vowel, 157, 267, 
changed in root vowel, 168, 269. 
Particles, Teutonic, in composition, 224, 
324- 

Romance, in composition, 243, 325 
Parts of speech, 79, 59. 

Peas,4697, 83. 

Pellucid, 246, 325. 

Pen, Romance prefix, 248, 325. 

Per, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Periods of EngFsh language : — 

First Period, 450 — iroo, 48, 40. 
Second, rioo~-x25o, 49, 4X, 

Third, 1250 — 1350, 54, 42. 

Fourth, 1350 — 1460, 54, 43. 

Fifth, 1460 to present, 56, 44 
Periods of introducing Latin : — 

First or Roman, 27, 22. 

Second, or Ecclesiastical, 28, 2a. 
Third, or French, 31, 26. 

Fourth at revival oflearmngjht, sy 
Permutation of consonants : — 

Grimm's Law, 13, 16. 

Whitney on, 24, 17. 

other laws than Grimm's, 24. *7 

in English, 59, 49 ; 63, 53, 

Persian lan^age, 9, 12, 

words in English, 38, 3a 
Person, in pronouns, 116, T44, 
in verbs, 155, 260. 
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Person-endings in verbs, 173, 282; 176, 
2fg; 181, 29SJ 182, 296. 
changes in fourteenth century, 
175, 2S7. 

m in first person, and st^ Ln 
second, 175, 289. 
in past of strong verbs, 183, 298. 
ihy s, in third^person, 176, 289. 
eu in plural, 176, 2S9. 

PersoFiial name, 100, 94. 
pronoun, dual, 93, 5. 

Phonetic, decay, 24, la. 

principles in alphabet, 62, 53. 

Phonology, 67, 45. 

Physiology of speech, 58, 46. 
of vowels, 58, 47. 
of diphthongs, 69, 48. 
of consonants, 59, 49. 

Pickaxe, 67, 53. 

Pig, 87. 72. 

Pilgrim, 246, 325. 

Pie, sufe, 113, 134. 

Plural, in nouns, Second Period, 52, 41. 
in nouns, Third and FourthPeriods,- 
54, 42—55, 43, 
endings, 93, 76. 
change of consonant in, 94, 78. 
of compound words, 95, 78; 100, 94. 
change of vowel in. 95, 79. 
formed in en, 95, So. 
of neuter words, 96, 81. 
of collective substantives, 97, 82. 
double forms, 97, S3 — 9S, 85. 
of naturalized words, 97, 84 
words only used in, 98, £6. 
formation of, 99, 88 — 99, 91. 
forms treated as singular, 99, 91. 
singular forms tr tated as plural, 
99. 92. 

singular forms having the appear- 
ance of plural, 100, 93. 
of proper names, 1 00, 94. 
genitive of, 102, 98. 
of adjectives, 104, X04 — 105, 107. 

Political events, effects on language, 
31, 25* 

Polysyllabic languages, 2, 6 ; 11, 14- 

Portuguese language, 7, 12. 
words in English, 33, 29. 

Position, words signifying, 79, 58. 

Post, Romance prefix, 246, 325, 

Pre, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Prefixes, purely English, 34, 31- 
Romance, 40, 33. 

English, 40, 33. 

to p. participle, 49, 40 ; 63, 41* 
denoting gender 92/74- 


Prefixes, in a-day, Sic., 194, 31 1. 

195, 3x1, 

Teutonic particles, 224, 324 
Romance particles. 243, 325. 
Preposition, 49, 40; 203, 314. 
indeclinable. 79, 59. 
definition of, &c., SO, 64. 
to, for, in, &c., 101, 96. 
removed from relative, 153, 198. 
to before infinitive, 177, 290. 

Freter, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Printing, influence of, 56, 44. 

Priscian on interjection, 209, 318 

(note). 

Pro, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Pronominal adverbs, 198, 312; 201, 313 
Pronoun, reflex in Scandinavian, 6, ii 
coalescing, 46, 38. 
dual number of, 48, 40. 
forms ill First Period, 48. 40. 
forms in Second Period, 52, 41. 
forms in Third Period, 64, 42. 
forms in Fourth Period, 55, 43^ 
forms in Fifth Period, 55, 43. 
inflectional, 79, 59. 
definition of, SO, 62. 

Whitney on, 80, 62. 
personal, dual, 98, 75. 
personal, 116, 144, 
demonstrative, 125, 17S. 
interrogative, 128, 182. 
relative, 130, iSS. 
indefinite, 186, 21T. 
substantive, 116, 144. 
of first person, llO, 144. 
has dual numlDer, 117, 130. 
reflexive, 121, 162. 
adjective, 123, 170. 
in person-endings, 173, 2S2 ; 181, 
295. 

in imperative mood, 175, 288, 
Pronunciation, changes in, 63, 52. 
Proper names, plural of, 100, 94. 

used with om^ 145, 226. 

Provincial English, plural in e 7 t, 96, 80. 
Proxy, 77, 57. 

Pullet, 239, 325. 

Pure English, 34, 30. 

tables of words, 35, 31. 
words with Romance suffixes, 39. 
33* 

words with Romance prefixes, 40, 
33* 

Puttenham, Geo., refers to three dia- 
lects in England in 1589, 47, 
39- 

quotations from, 47* 39 (note). 
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Q, equal to hw, 61, 50, 

Quality, words sigrTiificant of, 79, 58. 

adytctives, 79, 60. 

Quash, 24:4, 355. 

Queen, 85 72. 

Quell = 161, 270. 

Quoth, 162, 271. 


R, representing disappears, intruded, 
73, 53’ ^ 

genitive sufEx, 123, 172 ; 124, 1:75. 
in Romance suffixes, 230,3 25, 
Radical part of a word, 70, 58 ; 211, 
319 

Rally, 246, 32 
Ram, 87, 72. 

Rather, 109, 122. 

Re, Romance prefix, 40, 33 ; 246, 325. 
Red, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Reduplication of present to form the 
past tense, 155, 264. 

Reeve, 88, 72. 

Reflective verbs, 1 54, 258. 

Scandinavian, 154, 258. 

Rel, suffix, 2S3, 325. 

Relational words, 79, 58, 

Revival of learning, 31, 27 ; 56, 44. 
Retro, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Riches (note), 99, 91 ; 100, 92^ 

Rick, English suffix, 40, 33 ; 88, 72 
(note). 

Riddle, 67, S3J 216, 321. 

Righteous, 220, 322. 

Robert of Brunne wrote in East Mid- 
land dialect, 47, 39. 

Robert of Gloucester, accent, 74, 54. 
Roe, 87, 72. 

Roman influence on English, 29, 22. 
Romance dialects, 7, 12. 
words in English, 34, 31. 
table of words, 35, 31 <?/ 
words with English suffixes and 
prefixes, 40, 33- 

suffixes to denote gender, 90, 7^- 
word, plural how formed, 94, 78 ; 
. 98, 84. 

origin, adjectives of, 104, 105. 
pr^ositions, 206, 315. 
suffixes, 229, 325- 
roots, compound, 242, 325. 
particles in competition, 243, 325. 
Root of a word, 70, 58. 

and suffix connected in verbs, 174, 
283. 

Roots, definition 6^ 211, 3x9. 

Ruffi, 88, 72. 


Runic letters, 57, 45. 

Ry, Romance suffix, 39, 33 ; ^^33, 325. 


S, changed into ss!, 26, 18. 
for z, 44, 37. 

allied to r, represented by 
60, S3’ 

changes in, intruded, 66, 53. 
plural suffix. 93, 77 ; 94, 78. 
suffix to skixgular words, 99, 92; 
100, 93. 

genitive case-ending, 102, too. 
forming plural of adjectives, 104, 
105, 

in second person of verbs, 175, 289. 
in third, 176, 289. 
before a dental, 217, 321, 
in Romance suffixes, 230, 325- 
for 238, 325. 

Sam, adverbial stem, 200, 312. 

Same, 127, j8o. 

= 146, 22S. 

Sand, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 
Sandblind, 226, 324. 

Sanskrit, S, 12. 

Grimm's Law in, IS, 16. 
comparison ofadjectives in, 106, 1 1 a. 
past tense formed by reduplication, 
155, 264; 166, 266. 

Saxon, branch of Low German, 4, 9. 

literature in ninth century, 4, 9. 
Saxons, 41, ^4. 

invade England, 27, 20. 

Say, said, 172, 281. 

Scandinavian a/s^? Danes) — 
language, 4, 9. 
dialects, 5, ^ 

compared with other Teutonic 1 no- 
nages, 6, II. 
definite article Jn, 0, ii. 
pronoun reflexive, 6, ii. 
influence on English, 30, 24. 
local names, &c., 30, 24. 
words in English, 30, 24* 
words in Norman-French, 31, 26. 
influence on 120, 160. 

forms in Northern dialect, 46, 37 
origin of s/z, &c., 127, 179- 
influence on same, 127, 180. 
origin of are, 1S2, 295. 

Scarce, 238, 325 ; 244, 325. 

Scourge, 244, 325. 

Se, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Sed, Romance prefix, 246^ 325. 

Second, 114 , 136 , 2 11, 325- 
= of^er, 150 , 244 .. 
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Self, reflex pronoun, 121, 162. 
adJecSIve == same^ 122, 164. 
prefixed with personal pronoun, 
^122, 165. 

various uses of, 122, 166. 
used with o%vn^ 123, i68. 
represented by om, 123, 169. 
Semitic languages^ 11, X4 ; 57, 45. 
Seneschal, 89, 73. 

September, 197, 311 (note). ' 

Ser, sere — sundry, 15^ 250. 

Seven, 111, r2S. 

Seventh, 114, 136. 

Several, 151, 249. 

Sexton, 77, 57. 

Shall, 185, 300; 191, 309. 

= to owe, 185, 300- 
Shamefaced, 219, 322. 

Shakespeare, accent, 74, 54. 

Sharp sound, how produced, physiolo- 
gically, 69, 49. 

She, 92, 74 j 119, 156; 120, 158; 121, 

i6i. 

Sheriff, 77, 57. 

Ship, nominal suffix, 34, 31, 

English suffix, 40, 33. 

Si, adverbial stem, 200, 312. 

Sibilant, for two dentals, 26, iS- 
changes in, 66, 53. 

Sik, 6, II (note). 

^ince, adjective preposition, 206, 314. 
Sinden, 182, 295. 

Sine, Romance prefix, 248, 325. 
Singular, like plural, 96, 81. 
some words none, 98, 86. 
distinct meaning from plural, 99, 
89. 

use of plural nourm, 99, 91 . 
form as plural, 99, 92. 
form with the appearance of plural, 
100, 93. 

genitive of, 101, 98. 

Sion, suffix, 241, 325. 

Sire, 87, 72. 

Sister, 83, 72. 

Six, 111, 127 (note) ; 111, 128. 

Sixth, 114, 136. 

Slattern, 86, 72. 

Sloven, 86, 72. 

Slut, 86, 72. 

Sneeze, 67, 53. 

So ” O.E, STJua, 128, 182. 
compounded, 185, 206. 

•with 136, 207. 

with also, 200, 312, 

Softening j^tturals : — 
end of word, 24, 18. 


Softening gutturals 

into labial aspirate, 25, iS. 
until quite^lost, 25, 18. 

^ into /, 25, 18. 
initial letter, 25, 18. 

^ into chf 44, 37. 

Some, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 
other uses, 138, 214; 139, 215, 
142, 217 ; 142, 218, 

Somdel, 142, 217. 

Son, 84, 72, 

Songster, 90, 73. 

Sor, suffix, 240, 325. 

Sory, suffix,^ 240, 325. 

Sounds, division of, 13, 16. 

Grimm's Law on, 13, 16. 
y for th, 25, 18. 

^ into b, 26, 18. 

neighbouring, influence of, 25, iS. 
two consonants assimilated, 25, iS 
5* into .r/, 26, 18. 
assimilati]fig of, 26, 18, 
i for 25, 1 8. 
d for 25, 18, 

physiology of* vocal organs, 58, 
46—59, 49. 

elementary, in English, 61, 51. 
number of, in English, 62, 52. 
change in {see Vowels, Consonants'). 
Sovereign, 235, 325 ; 247, 323. 

Sow, 87, 72,* 92, 74. 

Spanish, 7, 12. 

words in English, 33, 29. 

Spawner, 88, 72. 

Speech, physiology of, 58, 46. 

parts of {see Parts of Speech). 
Spelling, changes in, 63, 5^2. 

Spirants, how produced^ physiologi- 
cally, 59, 49. 

Spoken alphabet, 58, 46. 

Ss, suffix, 239, 325. 

St = Sf 26, 18* 


Sljag, 87, 73- 

StalHon, 88, 72. 

Stem {see Theme). 

Ster, suffix to denote gender, 89, 73. 
denoting also contempt, 90, 73. 

Stevedore, 239, 325. 

Steward, 222, 323. 

Strong verbs, 155, 263 — 166, 274. 
mow strong/uonce weak, 167, 275, 
letter infixed, 158, 268. 

Sub, Romance prefix, 247, 323. 

Substantive {see also NounJ— 
gender of, 82, 66. 
number of,‘ 93, 75, 
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Substantive, case of, lOOj 75. 
plural of ^see Plural), 
inwiter, 96, 8x. 
from adjective, 106, 106. 
adverbs, 193, 311. 
as 212, 32X ; 218, 32a. 

compounds, 222, 323, 

Subter, Romance prefix, 247, 323* 
Such, 127, 179. 

used with as^ 135, 206 ; 135, 207- 
Suffixes, plural, comparative, 34, 31. 
nominal, 34, 31. 
adjectival, 34, 31. 
verbal, 84, 31. 

Romance, 89, 33. 

English, 40, 33, 
ly^ ment^ 80, 63. 

denoting gender, 82, 67 ; 83, 70 ; 

■ I® 

ncMy 88, 72 (note), 
m, to denote feminine, 89, 73. 
sier^ ess, to denote feminine, 89, 
73 ; 217, 32X ; 9i, 73, 
denoting plural, 93, 76. 
s, denoting plural, 93, 77 ; 94, 78. 
en., denoting plural, 96, 80. 
denoting case, 101, 96. 

in adjectives, 101, 96 ; 104, 104, 
es, genitive singular, IQl, 98 ; 102, 


99- . . 

ene, genitive plural, 102, gS. 
s, plural adjectives, 104, 105* 
er, comparative degree, 105, log. 
est, superlative degree, 105, 109. 
m, superlative, 216, 320. 
ma, old superlative ending, 107, 
1 14. 

fjiest, 110, 124- 
112 , 128, 

Uef^j 112, 129. 
iy, 112, 130. 

Jbid, ^le, 113, X34. 
dja, tha, in ordinals, 114, 136. 

genitival, 123, 170. 
r, genitival, 123, 172 ; 124, 175. 
lie, 127, 179. 

d, i, in past part., 155, 263 ; 171, 
279- 

n, m past part., 161, 270. 
denoting mood and tense, 172, 282. 
denoting person, 173, 283. 
how connected with root in yerbs, 
174^ 2S3. 

au, eMf e, infinitive, 170, 290. 

Mnitive, 177, agi, 
inde, &c. participles, ^93 , 
214, 320. 


Suffixes, i in might, 186, 301. 

long, gates, meal, in adCerbs, 219, 
322 ; 194, 3 XX. 
e, ly, in adverbs, 196, 311. 
her vsi September, 197, 311 (note). 
m in jTrGm, 208, 3x4. 
once independent words, 211, 319, 
in word formatidh, 211, 320. 
of Teutonic origin, 212, 33 x. 
vowelf 212,^21* 

consonant^if 213 , 321- 

being nouns, 212, 321 ; 218, 322. 
being adjectives, 219, 322. 
adverbial, 220, 322. 
verbal, 220, 322. 
in compound words, 221, 323. 
of Romance origin, 229, 325. 
ther, 218, 321. 

Summons, IQO, 93. 

Sundor, adverbial compound, 200, 312. 
Sundry, 161, 248. 

divers, different, sere, 151, 250. 
Super, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 
Superlative degree in est, 105, 109. 
degpree in most, 106, no ; 110, 124 
in Aryan languages, 106, 112. 
in ma, 107, 114. 
containing m, 109, 123. 
for South, East, West, 110,. 126. 
used with one, 145, 225. 

Sure, suffix, 240, 325. 

Surplice, 237, 325. 

Sweetheart, 219, 322. 

Swine/^87, 72. 

Swylc, 135, 2Q7. 

Syllabic language, 57, 45. 

Syllable, recipient of accent, 74, 54. 
weakening, rnd casting off of, by 
accent, 76, 57, 

list of accented terminations, 74, 
54 (note). 

Synonyms, 32, 28 ; 39, 32. 

Synthetic language, English in first 
period, 48, 40. 


T, represented by d, cast off, inserted, 
&c., 65, 53. 

sufiix m past tense, 156, 263 ; 174, 
286. 

= </ = do^ suffix to -vveak verbs. 

168, 276. * 

changed to j (note), 174^ 2^6; 190 
305. 

in might, 186, 301. 
sound of k, 26, x8- 
in Romance suffixes, 2j8, 3.15. 
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Table of coaiparative sounds, 13, i6* 
of symonyms, 39, 33. 

Tadpole, 222, 323. 

Teen, suffix, 112, 129. 

Ten, 112, 128. 

Tense, delined, 15-4, 260. 

emphatic, intentional, 155, 261. 
past, in strcng and weak verbs, 
155, 263. 

past, formed by reduplication, 155, 
264; 174^ 28^^ 

past, cb^ge of vowel in, 157, 267 ; 
158, 269. 

past, formed with i. 168, 276 : 
174, 286. 

present, 173, 2S3 ; 174, 284. 
present participle, ISO, 293. 
formed by composition, 191, 309^ 
denoted analytically, 191, 309. 
Tenth, 114, 136. 

Ter, suffix, 239, 325. 

Terminations {see SuflSxes)* 

Tery, suffix, 241, 325. 

Teutonic, origin of name, S, 8. 
groups of dialects, 4, 9. 
elements in English, 4, 9. 
of Indo-European family, 6, 12; 
7, 12. 

group, English from, 27, 19. 
people, invaders of England, 27, 20. 
tribes in England before the 
Angles, 28, 20* 
suffixes, 212, 321, 
particles as prefixes, 224, 324. 

Th becomes i, s, cast off, &c., 66, 53. 
in third person of verbs, 176, 289. 
for d^ 26, 18. 
nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

Thset-thset = t/iat 133, 200. 

That, 45,37 > 126*178 ; 132,197 J 133,198. 
in Second Period, 53, 41. 
used with ^hat^ 134, 204. 
replaced by as^ 133, igSt 
followed by preposition, 133, 198. 
used for wkai^ 133, 199. 
used with that^ 133, 200. 
definite article, 121, 161. 

The, 125, 178 ; 132, 197 ; 133, 198. 

stem of pronominal adverbs, 198, 
312 ; 199, 312. 

Tkee, 118, 154. 

Their, 121, 161 ; 124, 175. 

Them, 121, 160 ; 121, i6n 
em^ used for, 121, 160. 

Tfieme, definition of, 211, 319. 

how formed, 211, 320. 

TKdh, 198, 3TSS. 


Thence, 19S, 312. 

Ther, old comparative: suffix, 106, 1x3. 

used with inne, 133, 198. 

There, 198, 312. 

Thes, 126, 178. 

These, 126, 17S* 

They;, 120, 160 ; 121, 161 

Thi, instrumental case of tlte^ 127, 179. 

Thilk, 126, 178 ; 127, 179. 

Thine, 123, lyr ; 125, 176. 

Thing = one^ 143, 221. 

Think, thought, 172, 281 
Third, 114, 136. 

Thirteen, 112, 129- 
Thirteenth, 114, 136. 

This, thas, those, 126, 178^ 

Thither, 198, 312. 

Thom letter, 57, 45. 

Thorough, Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 
Those, 126, 17S. 

Thou, 118, 152. 

changed to you^ 118, 153. 
Thousand, 112, 13a. 

Three, 110, xa/ (note) ; 111, 128, 
Threshold, 77, 57. 

Thresum, 139, 214. 

Thrice, 197, 311. 

Through, thorough, compar. preposi 
’ tion, 204, 314. 
root of, 106, 113 ; 197, 312. 
Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Thus, 199, 312. 

Thy, thine, 123, 171 ; 125, 176. 

Ticket, 77, 57. 

Tig, ty, suffix, 112, 130 ; 239, 325. 
Tike for dog^ 88, 72 ; 180, 293. 

Till, 30, 24 ; 205, 314. 

Tion, suffix, 241, 325. 

Tmesis, 133, 198 ; 136, 208; 142, 218 
205, 314. ^ 

To, before infinitive, 49, 40 ; 54, 42 
177, 290. 

related to dative case, 101, 96. 
adverb, 197, 3x2- 
adverbial preto, 196, 311, 
preposition =Jbr, 204, 314. 
Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

To wit = 7 ta??ielyy 190, 305, 

Too, preposition, 204, 314. 

Tor, suffix, 239, 325. 

Tory, suffix, 240, 325. 

Toward, towards, 205, 314, 

Tramway, 78, ^7. 

Trans, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 
Treen, plural of iree^ 96, 80. 

Trench, “ English Past and Pn&jsent, 

73. 
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Trills, how produced physiologically, 
59, 49 . 

Trix, suffix, 240, 335 . 

Tude, 2S9, 323 * 

Ture, suffix, 240, 333 . 

Turlasb language. 11 , 15 . 

words ife English, 83, 29 . 

Twain, 111, 128 , 

Twasum, 139, 214 . 

Twelfth, 114, 136 . 

Twelve, 112, 128 . 

Twentieth, 114, 136 . 

Twenty, 112, 130 . 

Twice, 197, 3 x 1 . 

Two, 111 , 128 (note) ; 110, 127 . 

Tv, tig, suffix, 112 , 130 ; 239, 325 . 


U for z*, 44, 37 . 
for e, 49^ 41 . 

concerning tt and 27 ,^ 57, 45- 
how produced physiologically, 

47* 

different sounds of, 6 x, sx. 
from a in past tense, 100 , 269 . 

= r/, 230, 325 . 

ITc, suffix, 236, 325 . 

Ultra, Romance prefix, 247, 325 . 

Un, uni, Romance prefix, 247, ’325 
English prefix, 40, 33 . 

Teutonic prefix, 220 , 324 
Uncle, 84, 72 . 

Und, suffix, 241, 325 . 

Under, prefix, 3-1, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 228, 
324- 

adverb, 197, 3 x 2 . 
preposition, 204, 314 . 

Ung, infinitive termination, 177, 291 ; 

ISO, 293 . 

Until, 30, 24 . 

compound preposition, 204, 314 . 
Unto, compound preposition, 204 , 314 . 
Up, prefix, 40, 33 ; 228, 324 . 
adverb^ 197, 312 . 
preposition, 203, 314 . 

Um, suffix, 236, ^ 5 . 

Us, 117, 149 

Ut, Teutonic prefix, 228, 324 . 

Utter, preposition, 203, 314 . 


forj^ 44, 37 . 

represented by ph^ 64, 53 . 

= isrf, 230, 325 . 

in Romance suffixes, 230, 325 , 
V’agabond, 241, 325 . 


Ve, suffix, 280, 325 . 

Verb, distinctions of, in O.E5 dialects, 

41, 34--4fi,37-. 

coalesces with pronoun, 4o, 38 , 
forms in First Period, 49, 40 . 
forms in Second Period, ‘ 63, 41 . 
strong and weak. Second Period, 
53, 41 . 

strong and weaic, Third Period, 
54f 42 . 

in Fourth ]ftpriod,« 56, 43 . 
distinguished from noun by accent, 
76 , 55 . 

inflectional part of speech, 79, 59 , 
definition, formation of, 80, 61 . 
classification, 168, 252 . 
transitive, 158, 253 ; 153, 255 . 
intransitive, 153, 254 . 
intransitive, with cognate object, 
163, 256 . 

reflexive, 163, 253 ; 153, 255 . 
reciproc^, 163, 283 . 
causative, 153, 254 . 
passive, 153, 255 . 
impersonal, 153, 257 . 
voice, mood, tense of, 153, 258 . 
number, person of, 155, 262 . 
conjugation of, 155, 263 . 
strong, weak, 155, 263 . 
elements of 172, 282 . 
inflexions of, 172, 282 . 
present indicative, 173, 28 ^. 
present subjunctive, 174, 284 . 
pa^ indicative, 174, 283 . 
pa^ subjunctive, 175, 288 . 
person-ending, 175, 289 . 
infinitive mood, 176, 290 . 
present parti<^iple, 180, 293 . 
anomalous, 180, 294 se/;. 

verbal nouns, 177, 291 . 
negative forms of, 1S3, 297 . 
auxiliary, 101 , 309 . 
intransitive and transitive, from 
same root, 221 , 322 . 

Verbal ‘nouns, 177, 291 . 

suffixes, 220, 323 ; 242, 325 . 
compounds, 224, 323 , 
endings, 242, 325 . 

Verjuice, 242, 325 . 

Viand, 241, 325 . 

Vice, Romance prefix, 247, 325 . 
Vinegar, 242, 325 , 

Vixen, 89, 73 ; 216, 320 (note). 
Vocabulary, English, 34, 30 . 

no foreign elements in, in the First 
Period* 48, 40 . 

changes, Second Peuod 64,41 
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Vocabulary, changes, Third Period, 54, 
4g* 

changes, Fifih Period, 56, 4 ^. 
changes by influei^ce of printing, 
&C., 56, 44 , 

7ocal organs, physiology of, 58, 46 . 

Vocative case, 100, ^ 6 . 

Voice, human, physi&logy of, 58, 46 . 
active, passive, 154, 358 . 

Vowel, change in elder ^ 107 115 . 
change in strong >ftrbs, 165, 263 . 
change in past tiSnse, 157, 267 ; 158, 
269 . 

between root and suffix in weak 
verbs, 168, 277 ; 168, 279 . 
radical, in weak verbs, 169, 279 . 
change in weak verbs, 171, 279 . 
original of verbal -stems, 171, 279 
(note).. 

connecting root and suffix, 172, 
282 ; 178, 283 ; 174, 285 ; 175, 
288 . 

suffixes, 212, 32 X ; 229, 325 - 

Vowels, how produced physiologically, 
58, 47 . 

gradations, modffications of, 58, 

modi^cation into diphthongs, 69,48. 
different sounds of, 61, 51 . ^ 
various sounds of, in English, 62, 
S2. 

long and short, how represented in 
spelling, 63, 52 . 
changed to form plural, 95, 79 . 


W for 50, 41 . 

cast off, insertcu, 'wh = 64, 

53- 

Wan = whan^ 131, 192 , 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324 . 

Wanton, 227, 324 . 

Ward, adjectival suffix, 34, 31 . 

Was, 182, 296 ; 162, 27 X, 

We, 117, 148 . 

Weak verbS; 168, 276 . 
in Gothic, 168, 277 . 
in Old English, 168, 27 S. 
in Modern Eng^h, 168, 279 . 
radical vowel in, 169, 279 ; 171, 
279 . 

suffix a unused, 170, 279 . 
exceptional forms, 171, 2 S 0 ; 172, 
28 x ; 

W^n letter, 57, 45 . 

Wench, 84, 72 . 


Welsh, origin of name, 3, 8 . 

Keltic language, 7, 12 . 

Went, fronx'weud, 172, 281 . 

West Midland dialect (see Dialects). 
Wether, 87, 72 . 

Whan or wan, 131, 192 - 
What, whatever, 128, 183 't 129, 184 : 
133, 201 . 

replaced by Ikal, 133, 190 . 
archaic use of, 134, 202 . 
vulgar use of, 134, 203 . 
used with lAalj 1 34, ' 204 . 
used with as, 134, 205 . 
used for w/mtever, 136, 209 . 

= somethhtg, 137, 213 . 
aneshwcet, swilceskwcel, 137, 2 x 3 . 
Wliat for a == whai sort of a, 129, 185 - 
Whatso, 136, 20 S. 

Whatsoever, whatasever, whatever, 
136, 210 . 

When, 199, 312 , 

Where, 199, 312 . 

Whether, whethersoever, 128,' 183 , 

= which!®of the two, 129, x 86 . 
Which, whichsoever, 128, 1 S 3 ; 130, 
189 ; 131, 195 ; 133, 197 ; 136, 
208 - 

O.E. hwilc, 8 lc., 180, 187 . 
whichever, 136, 210 . 
with ike, that, &c., 131, 196 . 

Whit, 146, 233 . 

Whither, 199, 312 - 

Whitney, account of Indo-Europeans, 
10 , 13 . 

on Grimm's Law, 24, 17 . 

on laws other than Grimm's, 24, 17 . 

on syllables, 57, 45 . 

on orthography, 63, .52 (note). 

on pronouns, SO, 62 . 

on prepositions, 80, 64 , 

on verb kave, 191, 309 , 

Who, whoever, 128, 183 ; 130, idS ; 

ISO, 189 ; ISO, igo ; 133, 197 ; 
136, 210 . 

= any one, some one, 137, 212 . 
joined to some, 140, 217 . 
adverbial stem, 199, 312 . 

Whom, 128, 183 . 

with the, 131, 193 . 

Whose, 128 , 183 . 

with the, that, 131, 193 . 

Whoso, whosoever, 136, 208 . 

Widcliffe wr«)te in East Midlano 
dialect, 47, 39 . 
case absolute, 103, 302- 
Wife, 83, 71 (note) ; 86 , 72 , 

Wig, 237, 335 . 
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Wight, 146, a33. 

Will, aiuxiliary verb, 191, 309. 

also 'wol^ 187, 302. 

Wind*(tliorn), 261, 269. 

Windsor, 78, 57, 

Wit, 190, 305* 

Witch, 85, ^3* 

With, wither, preposition, 204, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

Wizard, 85, 72.^ ^ 

Wolen, as infinitive, 187, 302. 

Words, definition ofj 1, i. 

naturalized in English, 33, 29. 
number of, in English, 84, 30. 
pure and classical, 34, 30. 
vocabulary of English, 34, 30* 
Romance, in English, 84, 31. 
meaning of, distinguished by ac- 
cent, 76, 56. 

denoting quality, position, 79, 38. 
as parts of speech, 79, 59. 
used to denote gender, 92, 74. 
naturalized, plural ofl, 97, 84 ; 99, 

so- 
used only in plural, 98, 87. 
compound, genitives of, 102, loi. 
compound, 221, 323. 
formation, roots of, 211, 319. 
Work, wrought, 172, 28s* 

World, 222, 323. 

Worse, worst. 107, 117, 

Written alphabet, 53, 46, 


X, equivalent to or g’s, 61, 50. 


Y, for 50, 41 ; 186, 301. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 
in Romance suffixes, 229, 325, 

Ye, 118, 155 ; 200, 312. 

Yea, 200, 312. 

Yes, 200, 312, 

Yesterday, r200. 212. 

Yet, 200, 312, 

Yon, yond, yonaer, 125, 17S ; 128, 181. 
York, 78, 57. 

You, IIS, 155. 

used for 118, 153. 

used iox ye, llS, 153* 

Your, 124, 175. 

Youth, 216, 32X. 


Z, for s, 44, 37. 

for s, c, intruded* chanacd* 67, S3* 


p (thorn letter), 57, 45. 


p (wen letter), 57, 4*^ 
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and Word-Formation. By R. Morris, LL.D. Pott Svo, 
2s, 6d, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES, 

By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. Poti 
Svo, IS, 
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MESSRS'. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICAJI0N8. 

THE EHGLISH lAMGDieE AND llTEEATHREj 

A SifAICESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Illustrate 

some of the Differenees between Elizabethan and Modern Entjlish. By the 
Rev. IJr A-BBOtt, D.D.. formerly Headmaster of the City of London 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kington 

OliphanTj Balliol College. Second Edition, iSevised. Globe 8vo, cloth, 

9S, 

AC A DEMY It should interest every English speaking man, woman, and 

child.*’ 

SA TURD A y REVIEW : — “ Few^ we may safely say. can tell the story of 
the change in the English language with greater power and clearness," 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A. Pott 8vo, 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Same. 2 vols., 

8vo, 20^. net. 

CHRONOLOGICAiL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE* By F. Ryi-and* M.A. Crown 8vo, 6,?. 

A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 1560— 

1665. By George Saintsbury. Crown Svo, 7^. 6^/. 

A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERA- 

TURE (1660— 1780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A. Crown Svo, 'js. 6d. 

PLUTARCH. Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate 
Shakespeare. North’s Translation. Edited, with Tntr iductinns, N(;tes, 
Index of Names, and Glos.sarlal Index, by^Prof. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE^S PLOTS* By 

Cyril Ransome, Professor of Modern History and Jj^iterature, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. Crown Svo, 35. 6d 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and 

Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of EngliHa, by J. W, 
Hales. M.A., Professor of English Literature at King*s College, Lond n. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^'. 6d. 

A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistress 

of the Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. 8vo^ aj. 6d. 

A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the Same. In Two Parts. 

as. 6d.- each. 

A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the Same. 4s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By the Same. Pott 

8yo, IS. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 

The following Volumes, Globe 8vo, are ready : — 
SHAKESPEARE. — The Tempest. Edited by K. Deigkton, 

late IVincipal of Agra College, xs. gd* 

GUARDIAN i “ Speaking generally of Macmillan's series, we may say that 
they approach more nearly than any other edition we know to the iideal school 
Shakespeare. The introductory remarks are not too much burdened with contro- 
versial matter ; the notes arc abundant and to the point, scarcely any difficulty 
being passed over without s'^me explanation, either by a paraphrase or hy etymo- 
logical and grammatirnJ notes." 

Much Ado auout Nothing. By the Same. sewed 

IS, gd, 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. By the Same- is, gd. 
The Merchant of Venice. By the Same. is. gd. 

As You Like It. By the Same, is, gd. 

Twelfth Night. By the Same, is.gd. 

The Winter's Tale, ^ythe Same. 2s, 

Romeo and Juliet. By the Same. 2s, 6d, ; sewed, zs. 
King John. By the Same. is. gd, 

Richard IL By the Same, is, gd, 

Henry IV, Part I. By the Same. 2s. 6d, ; sewed, 2s. 
Henry IV. Part IL By the Same. 2s, 6d, ; sewed, 2s, 
Henry V. By the Same. is. gd, 

Richard HI. By C. H. Tawney, M.A., Principal and 

Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta, ^s, 6d, ; 
sewed, 2 ^. 

CoRiOLANUS. Editedby K. Deighton. 2s. 6d, ; sewed, 2s, 
Julius C/esar. By the Same, is, gd. 

Macbeth. By the ii'^fame. is. gd, 

Hamlet. By the Same. 2s. 6d, ; sewed, 2s. 

King Lear. By the Same. is. gd. 

Othello. 3y the Same. 2s. 

Antony and Cleopatra, By the Same. 2s, 6d, ; sewed, 2s, 
Cym BYLINE. By the Same. 2s. ; sewed, 2s. 

SPENSER. — The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by H. M. Percival, M.A. ; sewed, 2 .?. 6d. 

SOUTPIEY. — ^Life of Nelson By Michael Macmillan, 
B.A. 3 .?. ; sewed, 2 s. 6d. 

TENNYSON.— Selections. By F. J. ROWE, M.A., and 
W. T. Webb. M,A. 3.?. 6d, 

Enoch Arden, By W. T; Webb, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Aylmer’s Field. By the Same. 2s. 

The Coming of Arthur, and The Passing of Arthur. 
By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2 .?. 6d, 

The Princess. By P. M. Wallace, B.A. 3s, 6d, 
WORDSWORTH. — Selections. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. and 
W. T. Wbbb, M.A. Un J^reparatiQ'n. 
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MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With INTRODUCTIONS and NOTES. Globe 8vo. 
BACON — Essays. Edited by F. G. Set.by, M.A., 

Protessor of XiOgic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. 3J*. ; 
sewed, 2^. 6 d, 

BURKi:; — Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By the Same, ss. 

CAMPBELL — Selections. Editdd by Cecil M. 

Barrow, M.A., Principal of Victoria College, Palgndt. Un j^re^araiion* 

COWPER — The Task. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 

and W. T. Webb, M.A*, Professors of English Literature, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. \Xn- J>re^a.ra.iion, 

GOLDSMITH — The Travelleb and the Deserted 

ViLLAGB. Edited by Arthur B.A,, Professor of English 

Literature, Elphinstone College, Bombay. gcf. The Traveller 

(separately), sewed, is*. 

GRAY — Poems. Edited by John Bradshaw, LL.D., 

Inspector of Schools^ Madra.s. ns. gd. 

HELPS — Essays Written in the Intervals of 

Business. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. ij. gdr 
sewed, is* 6 d. ^ 

MILTON — Paradise Lost. Books T. and 11. 

Edited by Michael Macmillan, B.A., Profe.ssor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphin.stone College, Bombay. is> gd. Books I. and II. 
separately, is. ^d. each. 

— L’ Allegro, II Penserosc Lycidas, Arcades, 

Sonnets, $ic. Edited by W. Bell, inI.A., Professor of Philosophy 
and Logic, Government College, Lahore, is. gd. 

— CoMUS. By the Same. is* 

—Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. Percival, 

M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 2.?. 

SCOTT — The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. PI. 

Stuart, M.A. , Principal and PrJfessor of English, Ivumbakonaoi College. 
12S. 6 d. ; sewed, as. 

— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By G. H. 

SrUARX, AI.A.. L. HT. EllioTj S.A. i sewed, i^. ac/. 

Canto I., gd. Cantos I. — HI. and IV.^— VI., ijr. ^d. each. 

— Marmion. Edited by Michael Macmillan, 

B.A. 3^. ; sewed, sts 6 d, 

— HoKEBY. By the Same, ; sewed, 2 ^*. 6d* 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLUJATION^. 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Laic Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of O jo ford, 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN 

HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, 
enlarged, with Maps, etc. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6 d. 

SA TURD A y R2^IEW: — “ This is a wonderful little book, a marvel 
of compression as of cleaxmess, of learning as of plainness of speech.” 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith 

Thompson. New Edition, enlai-ged, with Maps. Pott 8vo, 2^*. 6^/. 

ATHRN,dBUM : — >“ Upon the whole this manual is the best sketch of 
English History for the use of youn|B|teople we have yet met with.’* 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 

MacArthur. Pott 8vO, 2 S . 

pD UCA TTONAL TIMES : — “ We have now for the first time a really good 
School History of Scotland.” 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Charlotte 

M. Yonge. With Maps. Pott 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

S AT UR DAY REVIEW : — -‘‘At once an accurate account of the growth 
of the French Kingdom, and an interesting and lively narrative.*' 

HISTORY OF 4TALY. By the Rev. W. 

Hunt, M.A, Pott Svo, 3^-. 6 d. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES: — *Ht possesses the same solid merit as its 
predecessors,” 

HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, 

M.A. Pott Svo, y. 

STANDARD : — “ Remarkably clear rgid impressive.” 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. 

With Maps. Pott Svo, 45. 6 d, 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. 

By E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. Pcktt Svo, 4.?*. 6 d. 
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MMMIllfil’S fflSTORY iHD UTEEATUBE PRIMERS. 

Edited by John' Richard Preen, 

Author of “ A Short History of the English People,” &c.^ 

Pott 8vOj IS, each. 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. 

ROME. By Bishop Creighton. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Prof.'-MAHAFFy. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prot. A. S. Wilkins. 
INDIAN HISTORY, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. 

ByJ. TALBOYS WHEELER. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. F. 

TOUT, M.A. 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
GEOGRAPHY, By Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By Rev. R. 

MORRIS and H. C. BOWEN. 

EXERCISES ON MORRISES PRIMER OF 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. WETHERELL, M.A. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. B^ Prof. Nichol. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN ENGLISPI 

COMPOSITION. By Prof. NICHOL and W. S. M'CORMICK. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. ^topford 

Brooke, M.A. 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 

poetry. Selected by Prof. T. PALGRAVE. In Two Patt-s. 
xs, each. 

CHAUCER. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dowden. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jeeb. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. S. Y/ilkins. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
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